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SIR, 


| "rf de to 1 ho dee little 
of the ſubject they treat of, it gives 


| them an opportunity to fay as many kind things 
as they pleaſe of their own productions, with= 
cout fear of reprehenſion: But this advantage ! 
_ have entirely loft ; for in ſpeaking of Painting to 
vou, Sir, I ſpeak to one of the beſt judges of 
that noble art, which is not to be underſtood 
without penetration, delicacy, good ſenſe, a re- 
fin'd taſte, and a portion of that genius which 
inſpired the Painter in his pertor mance. If I 
| ſhould fay things boldly to you, and as of my 
own knowledge, you would eaſily detect the 
deceit, and my preſumption would be more un- 
pardonable than my 1gnorance. Yet, though 1 
muſt be very cautious how I go out of my 
depth, leſt I fink when I attempt to ſwim, I 
may venture farther on your candour and hu- ® 
manity than on my own judgment, were it to 
the full as aa as I could with it. 
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is the happineſs, Sir, of men of your for- 


tune, that they can read and ſee what they think 
fit for their pleaſure or inſtruction; but this be- 
nefit rather expoſes than improves many, Who 
have not a true reliſh of the things about which 
they are curious. Vaſt libraries ill-choſen, are 
rather rubbiſh than curioſities ; and numerous 
collections of pictures injudiciouſſy made, are 
the ſport and contempt of the ſpectator, and a 


reficction on the owner, But when ſuch libra- 
ries and collections excel alike in number and va- 


lue, they are treaſures of which the greateſt | 
- princes are proud. There's no gentleman in 
England who has any thing of this kind in 
greater perfection than yourſelf, who poſſeſs 
ſomething of ſeveral of the beſt maſters that are 
ſpoken of in the following treatiſe; and every 
day in your own houſe (che ornament of the 
fineſt ſquare in Europe) you behold ſome of the 


wonders that the hands of Paolo Veroneſe, Gui- 


do, Nicholas Pouſſin, Carlo Maratt, and other 5 
excellent artiits have produced. By the nicetʒ 


of your choice, the world admir es that of your 


taſte, and are ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many rare things 


together 1 in a country where Painting and the 


politer arts are not ſo much encouraged as in 
thoſe places, where, perhaps, the nobility and 
gentry are not fo well qualified to judge of 
merit, nor ſo well able to reward it as in 


England. Yet there are even here ſome few il- 


| luſtrious perſons, and men of worth and ho- 
nour, who are ſolicitous for the proſperity of 
the arts, and contribute, by their ſtudies and 


bounty, towards Meng them flouriſh and pre- 


vail among us. ak-. 
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PainTiNG is ſiſter to Poetry, the muſe's 
darling; and though the latter is more talka- 


tive, and conſequently more able to puſh her 
fortune; yet Painting, by the language of the 


eyes, and the beauty of a more ſenſible imita- 


tion of nature, makes as ſtrong an impreſſion 
on the ſoul, and deſerves, as well as poetry, i im- 
: mortal honours; Yd 


_ Consvurs, Emperors and Kings, have en- 


tertain'd themſelves with the exerciſes of poe- 
try, and exalted the muſe by the homage they 


paid her: As much is to be ſaid for Painting. 


One of the four houſes of the Fabii, as eminent 
as any in Rome, aſſumed the name of Pictor; 
for that Fabius, their anceſtor, painted the 


temple of Health, and was eſteem'd the foun- 


der of the old Roman ſchool. More than one 


of the Emperors in the Bas Empire, ſpent many 


hours with a pallet and pencil; and, in the laſt 
century, Lewis XIII. learn'd to deſign of Vouet. 


The late Queen Mary, of glorious memory, and 


her ſiſter, our preſent gracious ſovereign, Queen 
Anne, were both inſtructed in this art by Gib- 


ſon the dwarf. All the children of the Queen 


of Bohemia, daughter to King James I. were 
taught to paint by Hontorſt; and, among the 
reſt, the princeſs Sophia, who, with her ſiſter _ 
the abbeſs of Mabuiſſon, ſays Monficur de Plles, 


fe diſtinguerent par Phabiletd de leur pingean. 
Alexander the Great was not ſo fond of his mi- 
ſtreſs as of his Painter, for he parted with her 
to pleaſe him; and our own King Charles I. 
delighted more in Painting than in all the other 

e A3 ſciences, 


lives Were like the reſt of the N ot mankind, 
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; ſciences, as much a maſter as he was of all. But 


you, Sir, are too well acquainted with the hi- 


itory of the art to be pleaſed with any informa- 
tion from me, nor does it want any other re- 


commendation than the delight it at once affords 


the moſt ſublime faculty of the ſoul, the judg- 
ment, and the moſt delicate ſenſe of the body, 
the fight, to engage the protection of the curious: 
And as you are fo in a very high degree, I hope, 
Sir, this will be no ungrateful offering, ſince, as far 
as our author is concern'd, 'tis the moſt com- 
pleat and exact diſcourſe of the kind that ever was 


publiſh” d in ſo tmall a compaſs. 


Tur diſſertation before his lives of the 
Painters has been thought admirable by ſevere 
_  criticks, and the rules he Jays down for Paint- 
0 4 fo jaſt, that they might ſerve alſo for Poe- 
I do not ſay this, Sir, to biaſs your opini- 
6] in his favour, that would be equally vain and 
arrogant; you are ſo well acquainted with our 
author in his own language, that it will be eaſy 
for you to judge whether he deſerves the charac- 
ter which is given of him or not. He calls his 
account of the Painters lives an abridgment, and 
that with good reaſon, for you will immediate- 
ly perceive that he induſtriouſly avoids entering 
into the detail of their actions. Indeed, the 
greateſt of them, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, and Sir Peter Paul Rubens only ex- 
cepted, did nothing of conſequence enough, 
otherwiſe than as Painters, to give occaſion for 
any thing to be ſaid of them worthy the notice 


of the publick. In their private capacities, their 
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too mean for the pen of an hiſtorian, and Mon- 
ſieur de Piles has thought fit to let his ſhort hi- | 
ſtory of them contain only ſuch of their actions 
as ſerved to give the world the beſt idea of em 
as Painters. He has inſerted none but what had 
| ſome relation or other to their art, and that was 
eaſily done in a few pages, and ſometimes in a 
few lines, unleſs he had deſign'd to write a hi- 
ſtory of pictures, and not of Painters. I believe 
centlemen's curioſity, in this caſe, will go no 
farther than to know where the Painter was 
born, whoſe diſciple he was, what was his man- 
ner, how he executed it, which were his beſt 
pieces, and when he died. Our author tells us 
in his Preface, that he had ſeen all the remark- 
able books = this kind; and after he had exa- 
min'd Vaſari, Ridolfi, Carlo Dati, Baglioni, 
 Sopranj, the Count Malvaſia, Pietro Bellori, 
Van-Mandre, Cornelius de Brie, Felibien, San- : 
drart and others, thought his abridgment ne- 
ceſſary as well as his diſſertation; for large vo- 
lumes on the lives of private men, muſt certain- 


ly contain many trivial things, and conſequent- 


ly prove tireſom. There are few who have lei- 


ſure or application enough to run through ten 


or twenty books on an art which was intended 

chiefly for pleaſure, though it has alſo its oppor- 

tunities of inſtructing, as is made 2 we 
hope, in the following tranſlation. 


is reaſons had the ſame weight with me in 


the eſſay towards an Engliſh School. I have 
written of the Engliſh maſters more as they 
were Painters than as they were men; And yet 
1 have, with much pains and trouble, gather'd 


A + 5 together, — 
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| Wider from the beſt authorities, material 
enough to make ſome of the lives larger than 
Monſieur de Piles has done his. I would not 
meddle with thoſe maſters that are living, as 
well knowing that's a tender affair, and not to 
be touch'd without running the riſque of giving 


general offence. If diſcretion would have per- 


mitted me to do it, I might have enlarged and 
| adorned our ſchool ſo much, that neither the 


Roman nor the Venetian would have had cauſe 


to be aſhamed of its company. As it is, tis more 
than a match for the French; and the German 


and Flemiſh ſchools, only excel it by the per for- 


mances of thoſe allo whom we claim as our 


own. Hans Holbein and Vandyck are as much 
ours as Sebaſtian of Venice belongs to the Ro- 
man ſchool, Spagnoletto to the Lombard, or Ellis 
and De Champagne to the French : Nor have 
we a ſmall title to Sir Peter Paul Rubens, for 
*twas the protection and friendſhip of the duke T 
of Buckingham that procured him the opportu- 
nities he had of diſtinguiſhing himſelf above 
others of his contemporaries and countrymen 
of the ſame profeſſion, Twas the duke of 
Buckingham that recommended him to the go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, as a proper perſon _ 
to reſide at the court of England, as the King 
of Spain's miniſter, *T'was here that he per- 
form'd ſome of his beſt pieces, and here that he 
acquired the character of a ſtateſman, which, 
no doubt, was a confiderable advantage to bis 
reputation . 


Bur why ſhould we be fo unjuſt to our- 


ſelves as to think we ſtand i in need of an ex- 
Ee 
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cuſe, for pretending to the honour of a ſchool 
of Painters as well as the French, who have 
been in poſſeſſion of it almoſt as long as the Ita- 
| lians. You know, Sir, by the many beautiful 


pieces you have ſeen of the principal maſters of 
both nations, that if they have had their Vouets, 
their Pouſſins, and le Bruns, we have had our 
Fullers, our Dobſons, andour Coopers; and have 


not only infinitely outdone them in Portraits, but 


have produced more maſters in that kind than 


all the reſt of Europe. 


Wr may alſo affirm, that the art is indebted 


to us for the invention of Mezzo-tinto, and the 
perfection of crayon- painting. By our author's 
account of Paſtils, a name formerly given to 
| Crayons, one may ee that the Italians had a 


very flight notion of a manner that is praCtiſed 
here with ſo much ſucceſs. They made their 


drawings on a grey paper, with black and white 


© 


chalk, and left the paper to ſerve for the middle 


tint. Their colours were like ours, dry, with- 


oat any mixture of oil or water. Our country 
nan, Mr. Aſhfield, multiplied the number and 
bel of tints, and painted various complexi- 
ons in imitation of oil; and this manner has been 


ſo much improved among us, that there's no 
ſubject which can be expreſs d by dil, but the 
Crayons can effect it with equal force and beauty. 


You, Sir, who are ſo good a critick, and fo | 


generous a patron of the art, cannot but wiſh 
we had the ſame advantage as other ſchools 
have in an academy. *Tis true, we have ſeve- 


ral admirable collections, and your own in par- 
ticular, whoſe pieces are enough to inform the 
molt . 


— 
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molt induſtrious diſciple, and inſpire his genius 


to arrive at a maſtery in the art. I have heard a 


famous Painter aſſert, that our Engliſh nobility and | 
_ gentry may boaſt of as many good pictures, of the 
beſt Italian maſters, as Rome itſelf, churches 
only excepted; and yet tis ſo difficult to have ac- 
ceſs to any of thele collections, unleſs it be to 
yours, Sir, who ſeem to have made your ex- 
cellent collection, as much for the publick in- 
ſtruction, as for your own private ſatisfaction, 
that they are, in a great meaſure, rendered uſe- 
leſs, like gold! in miſers coffers. Had we an aca- 
: demy, we might ſce how high the Engliſh ge- 
nius would ſoar; and as it excels all other nations 
in Poetry, fo, no doubt, it would equal, if not 
excel, the greateſt of them all in Painting, were 
| her wings as well imp'd as thoſe of Italy, Flan- 
deis and France, As for Italy, her academies 
| have kept her genius alive, or it would have 
expired with her maſters, who firſt ſhew'd ſhe 
bad one, as her genius in poetry died with Taſſo 
and his contemporaries. The French indeed 
are a forward people, who pretend to rival all 
nations of the world in their ſeveral excellencies; 
yet conſidering they value themſelves ſo much : 
on their own academy, tis a matter of wonder 
to ſee ſo little improvement in them by it: And 
if we are equal only to them now, how much 
ſhould we outſhine them, had the Engliſh diſ- 
_ ciples in this art as many helps and encourage- 
ments as theirs, 
Sir, 'tis with all poſſible reſpect that I offer 
vou a treatiſe, which has been finiſh'd with ſo | 
many difficulties. The art was new to us, tho“ 
| the 
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3 the language of the original was not; but we 
wanted the advice of thoſe gentlemen whom 
Mr. Dryden conſulted in his tranſlation of Freſ- 
noy. If we haveerr'd in terms, you'll, I hope, 
conſider us as the world has been favourable to 
that immortal poet for the ſame fault. Could 
have ſo far preſumed on your readineſs to oblige 
all mankind, as to have deſired to be enlighten d 
1 by you when I was in the dark, I had commit- 
ted fewer errors on my part, but 1 had no war- 
" © rant for that freedom; and tho' we communi- 

_ cated the whole work to all that we believed 
could aſſiſt us in it, yet tis certain, with all our 
caution, we are far from being infallible. | ” 

"i Several maſters, whom J have applied to, have 

Atffer'd about the interpretation of ſome terms; 

= 144 even French Painters have aſſured me, tha | 

our author has uſed ſome which were unknown 5 

before. I took the ſenſe of thoſe words from 

C © them, and it agreeing with that of the author, 

11 hope we have no where miſtaken him, at leaſt 

cConſiderably. He is excuſable for his innovations, 

on account of his great knowledge in the art. 

5 Tas this gentleman who tranſlated Monheur 

PFreſnoy's Latin poem, De arte Graphics, and 

wrote the reflexions upon it; but yet not think- 

. ing them ſufficient to explain it as clearly as he 

a would have it, he publiſh'd this book twenty 
years afterwards. He is ſtill living in Paris, and 

deſigns and paints very well himſelf for his diver- : 

ion, being not of the profeſſion; however, I 

; - doubt, from the character of the French ſchool, 

_ whether his practice comes up to his theory. 
Jam 
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I am conſcious to myſelf, that our tranſlation 
of him, as to the ſtile, falls ſhort of Mr, Dry- 
den's verſion of Freſnoy' s poem. The original 
will, in ſome meaſure, make amends for that; 
and it had been happy for our author, and the 
whole art of Painting, if the gentleman, who. 
added the lives of the Painters to Mr. Dryden's _ 
tranſlation, had had leiſure or inclination to have 
done for us what he was ſo kind as to do for him, | 
and have ſet out the Engliſh ſchool with the or- 
naments that his judgment and elegance could 
have given it. I had his work before me in the _* 
execution of my own,and endeavour'd to imitate 
him in the account of thoſe Engliſh Painters, 
whom he thought worthy his pen. They had 
all been immortal in his name and works, where- 
as I can only expect to have mine preſerved by 
thoſe of the Maſters of whom I have written. 
Sir, I beg your pardon for troubling with ſo 
long a ſtate of my caſe. I wiſh the tranſlation 
and additions ſtood leſs in need of your proteQti- 
on, and that I had ſome better way of ſhewing 
to the world with what zeal and reſpect I am, 
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© E NI U S is 10 firſt thing we 4 
Q ſuppoſe in a painter; 'tis a part of 
him that cannot be acquired by ſtudy 
@ or labour. It ſhould be great to an- 
ſwer the Greatneſs of an art, which 
O includes ſo many ſciences, and re- 
quires fo much time and application to be maſter of, 
as painting does. Allow then a man born with this 
ahppy talent, the waer muſt regard Viſible Na- 
B ure 
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2 The ART of PAINTING. 


ture as his object. He muſt have an image of her = : 
in his mind, not only as he happens to ſee her in 
particular ſubjects, but as ſhe ought to be in herſelf, 
and as ſhe wou'd be, were ſhe not hindered by cer- 
_ tain accidents. 
Now it being very difficult to meet with this 
perfect ſtate of nature, *tis neceſſary the painter 
ſhould improve himſelf by the fame ſearch the an- 
cients made after it, with a great deal of care and 
capacity, of which they have left us examples in 
ſculptures, that in ſpight of the fury of time and 
barbarians, have been preſerved, and are even yet 
to be ſeen. He ought, I fay, to have a ſufficient 
| knowledge of Antiquity, and to learn by that how 
to follow nature; for the Antique has always been 
the rule of beauty to the beſt judges. He muſt 
not content himſelf with being exact and regular, 
he ſhould, in every Thing he does, ſhew a grand 
_ Guſto, and above all things avoid what 1 is mean and 
inſipid. . 
This grand Guſto in the works of the paincens, 52 
uſe of the choiceſt effects of nature, ſuch as are 
great, extraordinary, and probable, Great, becauſe 
things are ſo much the lets ſenſible to us, by how 
much they are little or divided. Extraordinary, 
| becauſe what is ordinary does not ſtrike us, nor 
draw our attention. Probable, becauſe it is requi- 
ite that theſe great and extraordinary things ſhould 
appear to be poſſible, and not chimerical. The 
perfect painter muſt have a juſt idea of his profeſ- 
| ion, which may be thus defin'd: © Painting is an 
art, that by means of deſign and colouring, imi. : 
_ © rates all viſible objects on a flat ſuperficies.“ 
Three things ſhould be comprehended in this defi- 
nition, Deſign, Colouring, and Compoſition z and 
cho' the latter does not ſeem to be very clearly 
expreſt, yet it may be underſtood by theſe words 


Viſible Objects, which 1 * che matter of the 
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The ART of PAINTING. 3 


* ſubject the painter propoſes to himſelf to repreſent. ] 
Hl e ought to know, and to practice theſe three 


parts of his art, in as much perfection as poſſible: 
We ſhall therefore further explain them, in ſpeak- 


wy ing of the other parts that depend on them. 


Compoſition contains two things, Invention and 


Diſpoſition, By invention, the painter ſhould find 
out thoſe ſubjects to work upon, that are moſt pro- 
per to be expreſyd and adorn'd. And by Diſpo- 
ſition he ought to place them in the moſt advanta- 
geous ſituation, and where they will have the great- 
ett effect, the eye being pleaſed with viewing the 

faireſt parts of the things repreſented, which ſhould 


be well contraſted, well arverhity'd, and well 


5 group 'd. 


The Sm to be perfect, "muſt defi correct 


5 ly, with a good Guſto, and a different Stile, ſome- 
times heroic, ſometimes paſtoral, according to the 
character of the figures he introduces. He muſt 
know, for example, that the Out-lines, which 
would agree with divinities, would in no wiſe be 

| ſuitable ro common people; heroes and private 


ſoldiers, the ſtrong and the weak, the young and 
the old, ought each to have their {ſeveral forms. 


1 Beſides, nature differing in all her productions, re- 
© quires that the painter ſhould have an anſwerable 


variety in his; and he muſt never forget, that of 


all the various manners of deſigning, there is none 
good, but that which is compos'd of beautiful na- 
ture, and the antique together. 
The Attitudes, or poſtures of the figures, 
. Hould be natural, expreſſive, vary'd i in their actions, 
and contraſted in their members. They ſhould be 
ſimple or noble, animated or temperate, according 
do the ſubject of the picture, and the diſcretion of 
the painter, 


The Expreſſion muſt be juſt to the ſubject, 


- What relates to the principal figure ſhould be noble, 


MEE. Elevated 
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1 The ART of PAINTING. 
elevated and ſublime; and a medium ought to be 
obſerved between what is exaggerated, and what 
Ihe Extremities, T mean the head, feet, and 
hands, muſt be drawn with more nicety and exact- 


neſs, than the other parts of the figures, and muſt 


together help to render their action more ex- 


preſſive. 


The Draperies ſhould be well ſet, the foldings 
large, as few as may be, and well contraſted, The 
_ ſtuff ought to be heavy or light, according to the 


quality and convenience of the ſubject: Sometimes 


it ſhould be wrought, and of a different kind, and 
ſometimes plain, agreeable to the figure and iis ſitua- 
tion, which requires more or leſs luſtre for the orna- 
ment of the picture, and for the oeconomy of the 
Animals are chiefly characteriz'd by a lively and 
particular ſtroke of the pencil. Fe 1 
Landſkips ſhould not be encumber'd with too 
many objects, and the few that are there ought to 
be wel] choſen, If a great quantity of objects are 
repreſented together, they muſt be ingeniouſly 
group'd with lights and ſhadows; the placing of 
them mult be well connected, and yet free. The _ 
trees mult be of different forms, colour, and touch, 


as prudence and the variety of nature require. 
This touch ought always to be light, as it were in 


motion; the Fore- ground ſhould be rich, either 
hy the objects themſelves, or, at leaſt, by nicety 
of work, which renders things true or palpable. 
The ſky muſt be light, and no object on the 


carth have any of its aerial character, except ſmooth 
waters, and poliſh'd bodies, which are ſuſceptible 


of the oppoſite colours, as well celeſtial as terre. 
trial. The clouds ſhould be well choſen, well 
touch'd, and well plac'd, EEE 2 


The 
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The Perſpective ſhould be very regular, and yet 
with a ſeeming negligence. _ 5 
In Colouring, which comprehends two things, 


. | the Local colour, and the Claro Obſcuro, the paint- 
er ſhould inform himſelf very well of both the 


one and the other. This only will diſtinguiſh him 


from thoſe artiſts, who underſtand meaſore ane 
proportion as well as he; and this will render him 
the more faithful, and more perfect imitator of , 
nature. 


The Local colour is nothing elſe but that which 


is natural to each object, in whatever place *tis 
found; which diſtinguiſhes it from others, and 
Which perfectly marks its character. 


The Claro Obſcuro is the art of. diſtributing 


8 lights and ſhadows advantageouſly, as well on par- 
ticular objects, as on a picture in general. On par- 


ticular objects, to give them a convenient Relievo 
and roundneſs, and, in the picture in general, to 


„ expoſe the objects with pleaſure to the view of the 
ſpectators, by giving the eye an occaſion to reſt ; 
Which is done by an ingenious diſtribution of great 


lights, and great ſhadows, which lend each other 


mutual aſſiſtance by their oppoſition, Thus great 
lights are a repoſe for great ſhadows, as great ſha- 


dows are for great lights. Tho', as has been faid, 


the Claro Obſcuro comprehends the art of placing 8 
all lights and ſhadows well, yet *tis more particu- _ 
larly underſtood to be the knowledge of rightly 

* diſpoſing great lights, and great ſnadows. 


Their diſtribution, in this laſt ſenſe, may be . 


mae four ways, Firſt, by the natural ſhadows of 
the Body. Secondly, by Groupes, that is, by diſ- 
pPoſing the objects in ſuch manner, that the Lights 
may be join'd all together, and the ſhadows the 
ſame, as one may imperfectly perceive in a grape, 


whoſe grains on the ſide of the light make a maſs 


3 of brightneſs, and on the oppoſite ſide a maſs of 


3.2 _ darkneſs; 
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darkneſs; yet all together form but one Groupe: 


and are as one object. This muſt be done fo arti- 
ficially, that no affectation may appear in it: The 


objects muſt ſeem ſo ſituated naturally, and as by 
chance. Thirdly, by the accidents of a ſuppoſed 
Light: And fourthly, by the nature and the body 


of "the colours which the painter may give to his 
objects, without altering their character. This part 
of painting is the beſt and ſureſt way for a painter 
to add force to his works, and to render his objects 
ſenſible, as well in general, as in particular. I 
don't find that the way of the Claro Obſcuro was 
known in the Roman ſchool, before Polidoro da 
Caravagio's time, who diſcovered it, and made it 
one of the principles of the art of painting; and I 
wonder the painters who came after him, did not 

| perceive that the great effect of his works, on the 
ſpectators, proceeded from the reſt, which he gave 

the ſight in grouping his lights on one fide, and 

his ſhadows on another, which he did, only by the 

| knowledge of the Claro Obſcuro: I wonder, 1 fay, 

how they could let fo neceſſary a pare of their 


art eſcape, without taking notice of it. However, 
the Claro Obſcuro is to be found among fone of the 


Roman painters ; yet *tis not to be eſteem'd as any _ 


thing more than a happy effect of genius or chance, 
and not as . from an eftabliſh'd principle 
| of the art. 

Andrew Boſcoli, a Florentine Painter, hada right 


notion of the Claro Obſcuro, as may be ſeen bf 
his works, but the re-eſtabliſhment of this principle 
is owing to Glorgione, whoſe competitor, Titian, 


perceiving it, made uſe of it ever after. 


In Flanders, Otho Venius laid it down as a funda- 


mental in painting, and communicated it to Rubens, 
his pupil. The latter rendered it more ſenſible to 
the ſpectator, and ſnew'd the neceſſity of it ſo ap- 
5 parently, that the beſt Flemiſh painters follow” J him 
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in it, and have recommended their paintings by 
this part of perfection ; 3 for without it all the care 
they have taken to imitate the particular objects of 
nature, with the utmoſt faithfulneſs, had not been 


worth our conſideration. 


In the diſtribution of colours Hors: ought 0 
be an agreement or harmony, which has the ſame 
effect on the eye, as muſick has on the Ear. If 


there are ſcveral Groupes of the Claro Obſcuro in a 


picture, one of them ſhould be more ſenſible than 
the reſt, and be predominant over the others; that 


there may be unity of object, as in the compoſi- 
. tion there ſhould be unity of ſubject. 


The Pencilling, if poſſible, muſt be bold and 


85 light; but Whether it ſeems all of a piece, like 
that of Corregio, or unequal and uneven, like that 
of Rembrant, it ought Ou to be ſolft and 


caſy. 
If a painter be forc'd to make uſe of the Licen- 


ces, they ſhould be imperceptible, judicious, ad- 
vantageous and juſtifiable : 
belong; to the painters art, and the laſt to hiſtory. 


The three firſt ſorts 


Whatever painter is maſter of his art in all che 


parts we have mentioned, he may depend upon it 
he is arrived to a great degree of perfection, and 
his pictures will infallibly be fine; yet not entirely 


perfect, if beauty be not accompanied with Grace. 
Grace muſt ſeaſon the parts we have ſpoken * 


and every where follow Genius: Grace ſupports 
and perfects it; but it is not to be fo thoroughly _ 
i acquired, as by any rules to be demonſtrated. 


A painter has it from nature only, and does not 


know that he has i it, nor in what degree, nor how | 
he communicates it to his works. 
ſpectator, who feels the effect without penetrating 
into the true cauſe of it; but this grace does not 


It ſurpriſes the 


touch him otherwiſe, than according to the diſpo- 
31 „ ſttion 
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ſition wherein he finds it. We may define i it thus : 
__ « *Tis what pleaſes, and gains the heart, without 

concerning itſelf with the underſtanding. race 
and beauty are two different things; beauty pleaſes 
5 by the rules only, and grace without them. What 
is beautiful, is not always graceful; but grace join'd 
with beauty is the heighth of perfection. V„ 
We have given this idea of a perfect painter 
in as few words as we could, that we might not 
be tedious to thoſe who are in no doubt about the 
things it contains; but for thoſe that deſue proofs 
of it, we have endeavoured to ſatisfy them in the 
following remarks; in which both the one and the 
other will find, we have treated of ſuch things as 
naturally preſented themſelves to us, and perhaps ; 

will not be indifferent to them. 
The following remarks anſwer in chapters to the 
ſeveral parts of the idea of a perfect painter, of 
which we have ones in the foregoing treatiſe ; 
and the reader, in all the chapters, ſhould by his 
memory ſupply the parts where we have treated of. 
them, to explain them. 
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CHAP. 4 


REMARKS and INSTRUCTIONS 
on 1 the preceding IDEA. 4 


of GENIUS. 


 9rT\IS in vain for men to endeavour, with al! 


their might to reach the point of perfection, 
in the art of painting, or any other art, if they 


are not born with a particular talent for the ſcience 
they profeſs. They will always be uncertain of at- 
. _ taining the end they propoſe to themſelves z rules 
and examples may ſhew them the means of redchs-:- -- 
ing it, but that is not ſufficient: If theſe examples 
* and rules are not caſy and agreeable o chem, they 


will never be ſure. 


This facility is only found in thoſe, who beter 
they learn the rules of art, or ſee the works of 


bother men, have conſulted their own inclination, 
and examin'd whether they were put upon the 
cChoice of their profeſſion by ſome inward Light, 
which is indeed Genius, and is what guides them 


by the neareſt and eaſieſt way to perfection, render- 


ing them infallibly happy, | both in the ment, and 


in "the end. 
Genius therefore is that light of = 5 Þ] which 


conducts us to the end by the moſt eaſy means. 
Iis a preſent which nature makes to a man at 
the hour of his birth; and tho' ſhe commonly gives 


it for one thing only, ſhe is ſometimes ſo liberal as 
to make it general in one perſon. There have been 


ſeveral men, on whom ſhe has beſtowed this pleni- 
tude of influences, who have with eaſe perform'd 


what- 
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whatever they attempted, and always ſucceeded i in 
what they undertook : A particular genius, *tis true, 
does not extend its force to all forts of knowledge 
as a general one does, but then it penetrates far- 
5 ther! into that, over which *tis predominant. 


A Painter, in the firſt place, ſhould have a Ge- 


nius, but that genius muſt be corrected by rules, 
reflections and induſtry. He muſt have ſeen much, 
read much, and ſtudy'd much, to direct his genius, 


that it may produce things worthy poſterity. But 


ſince he cannot ſee or ſtudy every thing he would 
deſire to know, in the way to the perfection he 
aims at, he may, without ſeruple, make uſe of ano- 
ther r man 's ſtudies. 


| : © H A P. II. | 


That a man may, without [cruple, make uſe f | 


another man's ſ[tudi es. 


* 41S impoſſible for a Painter to repreſent well, 
1 not only all the objects he has not ſeen, but 
3 al thoſe he has not deſign d. If he has not ſeen 
a lion, he can never paint one; and if he has ſeen 
one, he will always paint it imperfectly, unleſs he 


firſt deſigns it after nature, or after another man's 


For this reaſon v we ought not to lame a Painter, 


who having never ſeen or ſtudy'd the object he is to 


repreſent, Maker uſe of another man's ſtudies, a 


ther than draw ſomething falſe out of his own 
| head. *Tis neceſſary he ſhould have his examples 
in his memory, or his Table-book 3 his on, T tay, 


or thoſe of another man, 
When a Painter has furniſh'd his 3 with ima- 


ges of the beautiful things he has ſeen, he adds to, 


MF 


- 
3 
| « 
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or diminiſhes them according to his Gott, or as his 


judgment directs. This change ariſes by compa- 

ring the ideas of what he has ſeen one with the 
other, and chuſing that which he thinks beſt. For 
ecrxample, Raphael in his youth, while he lived with 
his maſter Perugino, had only the ideas of the works 
of that Painter in his mind; but afterwards com- 
paring them with thoſe of Michacl Angelo, and 
with the Antique, he choſe that which ſeem'd beſt 
to him, and out of it form'd a refin'd Guito, ſuch 
as we fee now in all his productions © 


Thus genius makes uſe of the memory, as a 


veſſel wherein it keeps all the ideas that preſent 
themſelves to it. The Painter chuſes thoſe that are 
for his purpoſe, by the help of his judgment, and 
| treaſures them up in a magazine, out of which he 


takes them as occaſion requires. Twas out of 


ſuch a magazine (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) that 
| Raphael took all thoſe high ideas, which he had 
drawn from the Antique; and thus Albert Durer, 
and Lucas van Leyden drew from theirs, thoſe 
Gothic ideas, with which the practice of their 
time, and the nature of their country, furniſh'd 


A perſon that has a genius may invent a ſubject | 


in general, but if he has not ſtudy*d particular ob- 
jects, he will be embaraſs'd in the execution of his 

Vork, unleſs he has recourſe to the works of 
-  KNOTRer.. FO 


If a Painter has neither time nor opportunity to 


ſee nature, yet has a fine genius, he may ſtudy at- 


ter the pictures, the deſigns, and the prints of thoſe 


maſters, who knew how to chooſe their ſubjects 
well, and to draw them with judgment. He 
who would draw a landſkip, and never ſaw, or 
never made ſufficient obſervations on the countries 


proper to be painted, for the oddneſs or agreeable- 
neſs of the proſpect, will do well to make his ad- 
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12 The ART ff PAINTING. 
vantage of the works of thoſe, who have ſtudy'd 
thoſe countries, or who, in their landſkips, have 
repreſented the extraordinary effects of nature, He 
may look on the productions of thoſe able painters 
as ſafely as on nature herſelf, and by them aſſiſt his 
invention in ſome future production. To ſtudy, at 
firſt, the works of the beſt maſters will be two 
ways uſeful to him; one is, he will ſee nature free 
from many things, which a man is oblig'd to throw 
aſide when he copies after her. The other is, he 
will by this method learn to make a good choice of 
nature, to take nothing from her that is not beauti- 
ful, and to mend what's defective in ger. 
Thus a genius well regulated and ſupported by 


the theory of an art, not only makes uſe of its 1 


own ſtudies, but allo turns "NE of other men to 
its own advantage. 1 
Leonardo da Vinci writes, that the 80 which 2 
are to be ſeen on an old wall, forming confus'd 
ideas of different objects, may excite genius, and 
help it to produce ſomething. Some perſons fancy 
this aſſertion is an injury to genius, without giving 
any good reaſons for their objecting to it; for 'tis 
certain, that on ſuch a wall, or ſome other ſuch like 
ſported thing, there's not only room to form out 
of it ideas in general, but each painter may con- 
ceive different ideas, according to the difference of 
his genius; and that which is ſeen in a confus'd 
manner only may produce ſomething clear, and 
form an image in the mind of the artiſt who ſees 
it according to his particular taſte. By this means 
one man ſhall ſee a fine and rich compoſition, be- 
cauſe his genius is fruitful, and his taſte good; and 
another, on the contrary, ſhall ſee nothing but 
what is poor, and of an ill taſte, becauſe his ge- 
nius is barren, and his taſte bad. 
Let the minds of the painters be of what cha- 
racter Ln will, each may diſcover enough in 
uch 


: Of Nature ; 


The ART of PAINTING. 13 
ſach an object to excite his imagination, and help 


him to produce ſomething of his own. The imagi- 
nation growing warm by degrees, becomes at laſt 


capable, by the ſight of a few Figures, to conceive | 


a great number, and to enrich the ſcene of his 


| ſubject with certain objects of his own. Thus he 


may, as it were, beget extraordinary ideas, which 
otherwiſe he had never thought of. TE 
We have ſhewn that the ſaying of Leonardo da 
Vinci, concerning genius, does it no injury; on 


the contrary, that *tis often of great ſervice to it, 
as well to thoſe who have much, as to thoſe who 
have little of it. I ſhall only add to what he ſaid, 


that the more a man has of genius, the more chings 8 
he will ä in thoie ſorts of Pots, or confus'd | 
lines. ons 


a... 


C H A P. 111. 
of the ation of Nature; 'of tbe 
actions of Habit, and of Education. 


T Ature i is as much alter'd by the accidents ſhe 
meets with, as by the habit ſhe contracts by 


ſeveral actions, which may be conſidered two ways, 

when ſhe acts of herſelf, or by habit to pleaſe others. 
The actions that are purely natural are thoſe which 
men would do, if from their infancy they had been 
left to themſelves, and the actions, which are the 
product of habit, and education, are ſuch as men do 
by the inſtruction or example of others. Of the lat- 
ter kind there are as many different ſorts, as there 
| are nations, and they are ſo mingled with the acti- 
bons, purely natural, that in my opinion 'tis very 
hard to diſcern the difference, Yet this is what the 
Painter ought to aim at; for he muſt often treat of 


3 5 ſubjects, 
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4 The AR T of PAINTING. 
ſubjects, where he ought to copy pure nature in 
the whole, or in part, and 'tis neceſſary there to 


know the different actions in which nature is ſet out 
by the chief nations of the world. But becauſe the 
differences of them proceeds from affectation, a veil 
which diſguiſes truth, it ſhould be the ſtudy of a 
painter to diſtinguiſh one from the other, and to 
| know wherein the fidelity, the beauty, and the ſim- 
plicity of nature : conſiſts, whoſe graces are all owing 
to her purity, 5 


"Tis viſible the ancient ſculptors ſought after this 


natural ſimplicity, and that Raphael borrow'd from 
them thoſe natural ſtrokes, which he has every 
where ſpread over his pieces with a good Guſto. 
Yet tho' nature is the ſource of beauty, tis com- 


monly ſaid, that art excels her. Several authors 


| have talk'd thus, and tis a Problem which wants 
very much to be ſolv'd. e 888 


CHAP. IV. 


I. what fon je. ane may 8 Ax ＋ is above 


NATURE. 


conſider her according to her intention, and in her 
productions in general, we ſhall find her perfect. 


Tis from theſe her works in general, that the | 
ancient ſculptors took the perfection of their figures, 
from whence Polycletes drew the beautiful propor- 
2 „ tions 


1 2 
Y 
3 
: .C 
1 
} 


E ſhould conſider nature either as we "I" 
her in particular objects, or in objects in 
general, and as ſhe is in herſelf, She is generally 
_ defective in particular objects, in the forming of 
which ſhe is, as we have ſaid, alter'd by accidents 
againſt her intention, which is always willing to 
produce her works in perfection; wherefore, if we 
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tions of the ſtatue, which he made for poſterity, 


and which is called the RULE. 


*Tis the fame with Painters, the advantageous 


effects of nature gave them a deſire to imitate them, 


and a happy experience, by little and little, reduc*d 
thoſe effects into precepts. Thus is was not from 
one object, but from ſeveral, that the rules of — 


art were eſtabliſn'd. 


If we compare the art of Painting, which has 
been form'd out of nature in general, with any one 
of her particular productions, we ſhall find it comes 


ſhort of her, and perceive it to be true, That Art is 
above Nature; but if we compare it with nature her- 
ſelf, who is the model of art, this propoſition will 
| preſently be found to be falſe. 

| things aright, whatever care the Painters have taken 


Indeed, to conſider 


to imitate this miſtreſs of their art, they have not 


hitherto been able to reach her ; ſhe has an inex- 
hauſtible ſtore of beauties, and for this reaſon tis 
| faid, that in the arts we are always learning: By 
experience and reflexion we are continually diſco- 


vering ſomething new in the effects of nature, which 


are without number, and always different one from 
3 the other. 


V 
Of the ANTIQUE, 
Y the word Antique are meant all the pieces 


of Painting, ſculpture and architecture, which 
were made as well in Ægypt, as in Greece, from 


the time of Alexander the Great to the irruption of 


the Goths, who, out of rage or ignorance, deſtroy'd 
all the Fine Arts. The term Antique | is ſtill more 
particularly us'd, to denote the ſculptures of that 

PI time, 
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time, as well ſtatues and Baſſo Relievo's as medals 


r 


— —— 


and * ſtones engrav'd. All thoſe pieces of antiquity 
are not of an equal goodneſs, yet even in thoſe that 
are indifferent, there 1s a certain beauty which di- 


ſtinguiſhes them from the works of the moderns. 


*Tis not of thoſe indifferent pieces that we are 


W ſpeaking here, but of the moſt perfect productions 
of the ancients, ſuch as we cannot now look on 
without wonder, An ancient author has put them 

above nature, and praiſes the beauty of mankind but 


as it has an agreement with the beautiful ſtatues. 


Un ab Ungulo ad C les Summe of feſtiviſſims. 
Nt ? Confidera: Viae bares piftumpulchre videris. 


Plauti Epidic. AF. 5. 


7 micht quote : an infinite amber of ancient au- 
thorities to prove this aſſertion, if I did not fear to 
tire the reader with repetitions : I refer 

him therefore to my Comment on + + Tranſlated by 

Monſieur Freſnoy's Art of Painting, Mr. Dryden. 
and ſhall content my ſelf with relating 
what a modern Painter, who had penetrated far 

into the knowledge of the Antique, ſaid on the 
ſame occaſion, Tis the famous Monſieur Pouſſin 
of whom I am ſpeaking. Raphael, ſaid he, is an 
Angel compar'd with other Painters; but in com- 

pariſon of the Ancients he's an Aſs, The Phraſe is 

a little too ſtrong, and I think *tis enough to ſay 

Raphael is as much below the ancients, as the mo- 


derns are below him. 
I ſhall examine this thought more at large when 


I come to write his Life. 


*Tis certain there are few who : are 1 to diſcern 


all the delicacy that is to be found in the ancient 
ſculptures, becauſe, to do it, the artiſts ſhow'd have 
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7% ART F PAINTING. 17 
a mind proportionable to thoſe of the ſculptors that 
made them. They ſhou'd have a ſublime Guſto, 
a quick conception, and an exact and lively per- 
formance. They gave their figures proportions 


conformable to their character, and deſign'd their 
divinities by Contours more eaſy, more elegant, 


and with a greater Gout than thoſe of ordinary 
men. 

They made a refin'd cholee of beautifal nature, 
and found out excellent remedies for the impotence 
of the matter they work' d with hindring chem to 


„ Z imirre all things. 
hma. 


A Painter therefore cannot do better than en- 


deavour to find out the excellence of theſe pieces, 


that he may know the purity of nature the better, 


and deſign the more learnedly,. and the more ele- 15 
Nevertheleſs, ſince there are in (culpture 


ſeveral things that do not agree with Painting, and 
lince the painter has, beſides, the means to imitate 


nature more perfeclly; he ought to regard the 


Antique, as a book which is to be tranſlated into 


another language, wherein 'tis ſufficient he keeps to 


the ſenſe and meaning of the author, without tying 


himſelf ſervilely to his words. 


CHAP, VI. 
of the grand G us To. 


6 10 bern ne wn by the definition I have given 


of the grand Guſto, as it relates to the works 


of the Painters, that tis not to be accommodated 


to ordinary things. A mediocrity is not allowable 
but in the arts which are neceſſary for common uſe, | 
and by no means in thoſe that are invented only for 
ornament and Pleaſore, Wherefore 1 in n there 

matt 
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muſt be ſomething great and extraordinary t to ſur- 


pariſe, pleaſe and inſtruct, which is what we call the 
grand Guſto, Tis by this that ordinary things are 


made beautiful, and the beautiful, ſublime and 


wonderful ; for in Painting, the grand Guſto, the 
Sublime, and the Marvellous are one and the ſame 


thing. Language indeed 1s — but Ss thing 


NO in a 8 Picture, 
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CHAP. VII. 


0 the Essxwncr of PAINTING. 


E have faid, that Painting is an art which 
by means of deſign and colours, imitates 


all viſible objects on a flat ſuperficies. Tis thus 
or very near it, that all who have ſpoken of this 
art have defin'd it, and no body has yet had any 
thing to ſay againſt the definition, It contains 
"hive parts, compoſition, deſign and colouring, 
which are the eſſence of Painting, as the body, the 
| foul and reaſon are that of a man; and as man, by 
theſe three parts of him only, ſhews ſeveral pro- 


prieties and agreements that are not part of his eſ- 


lence, but the ornament, for example, the ſciences _ 
and virtues; ſo *tis only. by the eſſential parts of 

his art, that a Painter ſhews an infinity of things 
which heighten the worth of his pictures, tho? they 
are not of the eſſence of Painting. Such are the 
proprieties of inſtructing and diverting ; upon which 

one may alk this conkiderable queſtion. 


CHAP. 


AP, 


LE 
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CHAP. vnn. 


Whether Taurn of Hisrony he eſſential in 


PAINTING. 


57 * 8 plain that compoſition, which is an effen- 


tial part of Painting, comprehends the ob- 


ied that are to be met with in hiſtory, of which 
truth is the eſſence, and by conſequence this fide- 

lity ought to be eſſential in Painting, and the 
painter is, on all occaſions, oblig d to conform him- 
elf thereto. 


To this it has been aer + that if atk of 


. kiftory be eſſential in painting, there could be no 


picture in which it ſhould not be found, whereas 


there are ſeveral which repreſent no hiſtory at all, 
ſiuch as allegorical pictures, landſhips, beaſts, fiſh, 
fruits, flowers, and ſeveral other things, which are 
the pure effect of the painters fancy. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, *tis certainly true that the painter 
ought to obſerve an exact fidelity in the hiſtory he 
repreſents, and that by a curious ſearch after the 


circumſtances which accompany it, he ſhould en- 
creaſe the beauty, and the value of his picture, yet 


ttutis is not an obligation on him which is of the 
eſſence of Painting, tis only an indiſpenſible decency, 
as virtue and ſcience are in a man. Thus, as a man 


is a man ſtill, let him be never ſo vicious and igno- 
rant, fo a painter is ſtill a painter, tho' he be igno- 


rant of hiſtory; yet as the virtues and ſciences are 
the ornaments of a man, ſo 'tis undeniably true, 
that all the works of the painters wherein hiſto- 
*  rical ſubjects are repreſented, are ſo much the more 
valuable, by how much the more the truth of 


hiſtory is — ſuppoſing that there is nothing 
3 . Vanting 
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20 The ART f PAINTING. 
wanting as to the imitation of nature, which is eſ- 
—— ITS 
A Painter may be very ſkilful in his art, and yet 
know nothing of hiſtory: There are almoſt as 
many inſtances of this, as there are pictures of Ti- 
tian, Paolo Veroneſe, Tintoret, the Baſſan's, and 
_ ſeveral other Venetians, whoſe chiefeſt care was 
about the eſſence of their art; that is, in the imita- 
tion of nature, and who very little apply'd them- 
elves to things that might, or might not be with- 
out altering its eſſence, ?*Tis in this ſenſe the curi- 
ous judge of the pictures of the painters I have men- 
tion'd, or they would not buy them by their weight | 
in gold, nor would their works be otherwiſe among 
thoſe that have the firſt place in their cabinets. 
And yet 'tis not to be diſputed, but that if this 
eſſence of the art, in the pictures of the Venetian 
Painters, had been accompany'd with thoſe orna- 
ments that certainly render ſuch things more valu- 
able, I mean the truth of hiſtory, and chronology, 
they would have been much more eſtimable even 
than they are now. We muſt, however, confeſs, 
*ris by this eſſence only that the painters ought to - | 
inſtruct us, and that we ought to prefer the imita- 
tion of nature in their pieces to all other excellencies 
whatſoever, If they inſtruct us, ſo much the bet- 
ter; if they don't, we ſhall ſtill have the pleaſure 
of viewing a kind of creation that will both divert 
and move us. ) ergy 
When would learn hiſtory, I would not go to 
a painter for it; he is an hiſtorian meerly by acci - 
dent. I would read thoſe books that treat of it 
expreſly, and inform my ſelf by thoſe, whole eſſen- 
tial duty it is, not only to relate events, but to do 


| Nevertheleſs, aſter all I have ſaid on this ſubject, 

1 will not pretend to excuſe a painter, where he 

| ſhews himſelf a bad hiſtorian for a man 15 2 1 
| | | | emma Ddlame- 
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tribute to the ornament of Painting. 
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blame-worthy in ill performing what he undertakes, 
If a Painter is about to treat of an hiſtorical ſubject, 
and knows nothing of the objects which ſhould 
be a part of his compoſition to render it true, he 


ought carefully to inform himſelf either by books, 
or from men of learning, and if he is negligent in 
this matter, he is without doubt inexcuſable. I 


except ſuch as have painted pieces of devotion, 


where they have introduced ſaints of different ages 


and countries, not out of choice, but out of a 
forc'd complailance for the perſons that ſet them 
to work, whole weakneſs incapacitated them to 
reflect on theſe additional things, that might con- 


| O 


lavention, which is an eſſential part of Painting, 


conſiſts ſolely in finding out objects proper to enter 
into the compoſition of a picture, as the Painter's _ 
imagination guides him, whether in things true or 
falſe, fabulous or hiſtorical. Suppoſe then a Painter 
ſhould imagine Alexander the Great was dreſt as we 
dreſs at this day, and ſhould repreſent that Con- 
gqueror with a hat and perriwig, he would doubt- 
leſs do a very ridiculous thing, and be guilty of 
aan unpardonable error; but his crime would be 
againſt the truth of hiſtory, and not againſt painting, 
i the reſt of the things he painted were according 
to the rules of art. „ „ 


But tho? nature is the eſſence of painting, and hi- 


ſtory only an accident, vet this accident 15 not leſs 
___ worthy of the Painter's conſideration than the ef- 
ſence, in caſe he would pleaſe every body, eſpecially 
the men of letters, and ſuch as judge of a picture 
more by their underſtanding, than their eyes, and 
_ whoſe opinion it is, that the perfection of theſe. 

ſort of works conſiſts chicfly in repreſenting hiſtory 

_ faithfully, and exprefiing the paſſions well, =» 


C3, CHAP. 
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S + H A ET. IX. 
5 Of the imperfect Ip as of PAINTING. 


HERE are few perſons who have a clear 
idea of Painting, even among the Painters 


themſelves; ſeveral of whom place the whole eſ- 


ſence of their art in deſign ; and others think 'ris 


in the colouring only. 

Ihe greater part of thoſe bred to the profeſſion 
” learning, have no notion of Painting, but as it 
relates to the invention of the Painter, whoſe fancy 


is the chief thing they look on. They examine this 


invention narrowly, they diſſect it, and as it appears 
more or leſs ingenious, they praiſe or diſpraiſe the 
picture, without conſidering the effect, or to what 
degree of perfection the Painter has carry*d his imi- 
ration of nature. In this ſenſe it Was, that St. 


Auſtin ſaid, © the knowledge of painting, and the 


fable 1s ſuperfluous * and at the fame time the 
holy father commends the profane Sciences. 


In vain did Titian, Giorgione, and Paolo. 


Veroneſe, exert n to excel in the eſſence 
of their art, the imitation of nature. In vain 
were they at ſo much pains to imitate her 


Jo perfectly as they did, and the criticks have in 


vain regarded their pieces as the moſt perfect copies 
of nature, if that is not in the firſt place to be con- 
ſidered. They gave themſclves the trouble of 


painting to no purpoſe, ſince correct prints would 
ſuffice to exerciſe the judgment of ſuch criticks, 


and fill up the extent of their knowledge. 


To return to St. Auſtin, if he had had a true 


idea of Painting, as it is only an imitation of truth, 


and had reflected that by this imitation the ſouls of 

the righteous may be a thouſand ways rais'd up to 

divine oye, he would have written a panes yrick 
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on this fine art with ſo much the more warmth, by 
how much the more he was himſelf ſenſible of 
every thing that might carry a man to heaven.“ 
Another father had a juſter idea of painting, I 
mean St. Gregory of Nice, who, after having 
made a long and beautiful deſcription of Abraham's 
facrificing his ſon Iſaac, has theſe words, © I have 
H often caſt my eyes upon a picture, which repre- 


e ſents this moving object, and could never with- 
„ draw them without tears, ſo well did the picture 


< repreſent the thing itſelf, even as if the action 


were then PAK before my Het 


CHAP. X 


How the remains of the imporfed? idea of paint- 


ing have been preſerved, in the minds of many, 
ever ſince ws re-efrabliſoment. 


of Painting conſiſts in a faithful imitation, by 


which means the Painter may both pleaſe and in- 
ſtruct, according to the meaſure of his genius. 1 
| ſhall now treat of the falſe ideas of Painting, and 
in this chapter ſhew how the remains of thote that 
are imperfect ſlid down to us from our forefathers. 


Painting, as well as other arts, came to be known : 


by the progreſs it made in the minds of men. 
Thoſe that began to revive it in Italy, and conſe- 
| quently had but weak principles to go by, drew the 
admiration of the ſpectators by the novelty of their 
Works; and as the number of Painters encreas'd, 
3 and emulation gave chem new lights in their art, 


* Tis a Roman Catholic that ſaid it. 
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ſo the beauty and value of their pieces encreasd 
alſo, from whence aroſe a great many lovers and 
criticks in painting; and things being come to a 
certain point, the world believ'd it impoſſible for 
the pencil to produce any thing more perfect, than 
what was in thoſe days the object of their wonder. 
Men of the higheſt quality viſited the painters, 
poets ſung their praifes, and in the year 1300, 
Charles king of Naples, paſſing thro* Florence, 
call'd upon Cimabue, who was then in reputation, 
and Coſmo di Medicis was fo charm'd with Filippo 
_ Lippr's pieces, that he try*d all manner of ways to 


overcome the whimſicalneſs and lazineſs of. that 


painter, and to make him mind his work. 
However, *tis eaſy to judge by the remains of 
their firſt productions, that Painting, at that time, 
was a very indifferent buſineſs compar'd- with what 
is now to be feen from the hands of the beſt maſters, 


who ſucceeded them in their profeſſion ; for bes 


part that depends on compoſition and deſign, was 
not then ſeaſoned by the grand Guſto, which the 
| Painters have ſince acquired. That of colouring 

was entirely unknown to them, and in both the 

colouring of objects in particular, which we call 
the Local colour, and in the knowledge of the 

Claro Obſcuro, they were abſolutely ignorant, and 

Knew nothing at all of the barony of them both 

together. They made uſe of colours, *tis true, but 
the way they took was trivial, and did not help 
them ſo much to repreſent the truth of objects, as 
to call them to our remembrance. 
They were bred up in ſuch 1gnorance of e f 
ing, as to have no conception ot the power of that 
: charming part of their art; nor to what degree of 
height it could raiſe their works. They took their 
maſter's words, which were oracles to them, and 
Having, as they thought, nothing to do but to 


tread — 
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tread in the paths in which they led them, all their 
ſtudy was about invention and deſtgn, _ 


At laſt, after ſeveral years, the good genius of. 


Painting rais'd up ſome great men in Tuſcany, and 


the dutchy of Urbin, who by the goodneſs of their 


talent, the folidity of their underſtanding, and the 
aſſiduity of their ſtudies, elevated the ideas of the 
knowledge which they learnt of their maſters, and 
1 produc'd ſome things ſo perfect, that they will al- 
ways be the admiration of poſterity. 


Thoſe to whom we owe this verfeftion mot, are 


y : Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael; 
but the latter, who excell'd all of them, acquir'd ſo 


many parts of his art, and carry*d them to ſo high 


a degree, that the great praiſes which have been 
given him, have made it to be belicv' dhe was: 


wanting in nothing, and have in his perſon center'd 


9 al the perfection of Painting. 


It being neceſſary, in this art, to begin wich De- 


© - fgn,. and certain that the ſource of a good Taſte, 

and correctaeſs, is to be found in the ancient ſculp- 

tures, and the works of Raphael, who took out of 

them what was moſt valuable, moſt of the young 

| painters, in ſucceeding times, never fail'd going to 

| Rome to ſtudy, and continue ſo to do now } a-days, +; 
from whence they bring the general eſteem of 


thoſe pieces which are admir'd there, and tranſmit 


itt to all that hear them. Thus a great number of 


the curious have preſerv'd, on the faith of others, 


or the authority of authors, the firſt idea which 
made an Impreſſion on their minds, to wit, that all 


the perfection of painting is to be found in the 
works of Raphael. 


The Roman painters have alſo, for the” moſt 


part, remain'd of this opinion, and have inſinuated 
it into ſtrangers, either out of a love they bore their 
country, or out of a neglect of colouring which they 


never underſtood well; or that they prefer'd the 
1 5 other 
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other parts of painting before it, which, being a 


great many in number, took "UP their whole lives 


: to ſtudy and acquire. 


Por theſe reaſons therefore they mines mocking 
but what depends on invention and deſign; and 
tho' Raphael invented very ingeniouſly, tho? he 
deſign'd moſt correctly and elegantly, tho? he ex- 
preſt the paſſions of the mind with infinite force 
and grace, tho* he drew his ſubjects with all poſſible 
decorum and nobleneſs, and no painter has diſputed 
with him the advantage of ſuperiority in the multi- 


2 rude of the parts of his art, which he was maſter of; 


ttis, however, undeniable, that he did not penetrate. 
far enough into colouring to render the objects very 


true, or very ſenſible, nor to give an idea of a per- 
fect imitation, and yet this perfect imitation and 


ſenſation make the eſſence of Painting, as I have 
already prov'd. *Tis compos'd of deſign and co. 
louring; and if Raphael, and the painters of his time, 


had but an imperfect notion of the latter, the 2. 


of the eſſence of Painting, which is produc'd by 
their works, muſt neceſſarily be imperfect, as well 
as that which has been introduc'd into the minds of 
| ſome perſons, lince thoſe ue otherwiſe of good Po 


| judgment. 


The works of Titan, and thoſe other painters, 


who have ſhewn their thoughts with the advantage 


of a faithful imitation, ought, one would think, to 
have deſtroy'd thoſe evil Temainders which we are 

| ſpeaking of, and have ſettled the ideas of the art as 

nature and reaſon require from an underſtanding 

that is juſt, But the youth of the ſucceeding times 
fince Raphael, going from Rome to Venice preju- 
dic'd in their ſight, and their judgment, and ſeldom 

ſtaying there long, ſee, as it were, en paſſant, the 
beautiful pieces that might give them a juſt idea. 
and are very far from contracting a good habit of 
_ colouring, which would make their ſtudies at Rome 
more 


wi. we. 


„ „ Woe 


ves 
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more valuable, and render them without reproach | 
in all the parts of their profeſſion. - 


But what is moſt aſtoniſhing, is that ſome cer- 
tain curious perſons, who have the remainders of 
this falſe idea, and are themſelves charm'd with the 


Venetian Paintings, buy them up, with good reaſon, 
at high prices, tho? thoſe pictures have almoſt 
no other merit than their colouring, one part 
of the eſſence of Painting, which 1 have here 
eſtabliſti d. „ 


CHAP. x. 


of Co M Po $1T10N, te e, part 


PAINTING. 


Itherto we have only ud the word invention, : 
to ſignify the firſt part of Painting, Several 


have confounded it with Genius, others With a 
fruitfulneſs of thought, others with the diſpoſition 
of objects; but all theſe things are different from 
one another; wherefore I am of opinion, that to 
give a clear idea of Painting, it ſhould be call'd 
| Compoſition, divided into two parts, invention and 


diſpoſition, Invention only finds out objects for a 
picture, diſpoſition places them a-right. Tis true 
theſe two parts are different, and yet they have ſuch 
a relation to each other, that they may be com- 


prehended under the ſame name. 


Invention is form'd by reading hiſtory, nd the 
fable. Tis the pure effect of the imagination in 


metaphorical ſubjects. It contributes to the truth 
Of: hiſtory, as well as to the clearneſs of allegories, 
and in what manner ſoever *tis made uſe of, it 
ought not to keep the mind of the ſpectator in 
ſuſpence by any obſcurity: And yet as faithfully and 


inge⸗ 


t 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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ingeniouſly as a ſubject may be choſen, it will never 
have a good effect, if it is not diſpos'd of advan- 


tageouſly, as the oeconomy, and the rules of art 


require, and the juſt mixture of theſe two parts; is 
What 1 call Compoſition. . 


þ — —_ 
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CHAP. XII. 


of Deion, the fecond fart of Palxrixe. | 


Good Guſto, and correctneſs of Deſign, are 
| ſo neceſſary in Painting, that a painter who 
wants them muſt do miracles to attract the leaſt 
| eſteem, and the Deſign being the Baſis and foun- 
dation of all the other parts; being what _ 
nates the colours, and diſentangles the objects, its 

| elegance, and correctneſs are no leſs neceſſary in 
Painting, than the N of f language is in elo 
Sener. . 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the AT TITUDES. 


N the Attitudes, the Ponderation, and the Con- 

traſt are founded in nature; ſhe does no action, 
but ſhe ſhews thoſe two parts, and if ſhe fails of it, 
ſhe muſt be either depriv*d of n motion, or conſtrain 4 
in 1 her action. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the ExPRESSIONS, 


\HE Expreſſions are the touchſtone of the 
Painter's underſtanding; by the juſtneſs of 


1 his diſtributing them he ſhews his penetration, and 
his diſcernment: But there is as much ſenſe requir'd 
in the ſpectator to perceive, as in the Painter to 


1 them. 


A picture is like a ſceng, where each figure plays 
its part. Figures well deſign'd, and well colour'd _ 
are admirable indeed; yet molt people having not 
a juſt idea of Painting, are not ſenſible of thoſe 
parts of it any farther, than they are accompany'd 
with vivacity, juſtneſs and delicacy of expreſſion, 
W uhich is one of the moſt rare talents of a Painter 
and he that is ſo happy as to manage his expreſſions 


well, will not only make them relate to the parts of 


the face, but alſo to thoſe of the whole body, and 
will expoſe them in ſuch manner, that even the 

maioſt inanimate objects ſhall agree wich the general | 
2 hy of the Oy 
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CHAP. XV. 


of the EXTREMITIES: 


HE Extremities, which are the head, feet 
and hands, being the moſt known and re- 


markable parts of the body, and thoſe, which, if 
dne may ſo ſay, ſpeak moſt to us in a picture, they : 
_ ought to be more terminated than the others, if the 

; action of the piece expores them much to view. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the DRxArERI ES. 


O ſet or caſt a Drapery is a term in Painting, 


by which is underſtood to cloath and dreſs a 
figure. The word caſt ſeems to me to be ſo much 
the more expreſſive, by how much the more the 
draperies ought not to be adjuſted as we put on 
our cloaths. In following the character of nature, 
who is far from all fort of affectation, the folds 
ſhould fall about the members, as by chance: They 
ſhould leave enough of them naked, to ſhew what 
they are, and by a careful artifice contralt them in 
ſhowing them, and, if I may ſo expreſs it, careſs 


them by their tender windings, and ſoft touches. 


The ancient ſculptors, who had not the uſe of 
different colours, becauſe they work'd the ſame 
thing on the ſame matter, have avoided the large 
| ſpreading of the folds, leaſt ſorrounding the mem- 

bers they ſhould. attract the eyes, and hinder its 
ſeeing the naked of their figures: with as much eaſe 
as they would have had 'em. For their draperies, 
they often made uſe of wet linnen to cloath their 
ligures, or elſe they multiply d the ſame folds, to 
the end that this repetition might make a fort of 


etching, which by its obſcurity renders the mem- 


bers it ſurrounds the more ſenſible. They have com- 
monly obſerv'd this method in their Baſſo Relievo's, 
and which way ſoever they manag'd their drape- 
ries, they plac'd their folds in wonderful order. 
The Painter, who by the diverſity of his colours 
and lights ſhould diſtinguiſh the members from the 
draperies, may govern "himſelf by the good order 
of the antique folds, without imitating their num- | 


ber ; and may vary his ſtuff according to the cha- 
rater of his figures, Thoſe Painters, who did no: 


know 
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know what liberties they are allow'd in this matter, 
have been as much in the wrong in copying the 


ancient ſculptures, as the modern ſculptors have 


been in imitating the Painters, 


The reaſon why the folds ought to 3 5 
where the limbs of a picture are, is becauſe Painting 


is on a flat ſaperficics, and he muſt annihilate ſome 
things, by deceiving the fight, and leave nothing 
7 equivocal to be ſeen in his piece : Wherefore the 
\ Painter is oblig'd to obſerve this order in all his dra- 

peries of what nature ſoever, either coarſe or hne; - 

rough or plain; and he muſt always prefer the ma- 
jeſty of the folds, to the richneſs of the ſtuff, which 
muſt be ſuited to the age and faſhions of the hiſtory 
that is repreſented. _ 


As the Painter ought 10 avoid all manner of if. 


neſs and hardneſs in | his folds, and be careful that 
they don't ſmell of the lay-man, as we commonly 
ſay, ſo he ſhould alſo uſe his flying draperies with 
diſcretion, for they can only be agitated by the wind 
in a place where one may reaſonably ſuppoſe it 
blos, or by the compreſſion of the air. When a 
figure is ſuppos'd to be in motion, ſuch fort of dra- 


peries are moſt advantageous, becauſe” they contri- 


© bute to the life of a figure by the contraſt : Yet care 
muſt be taken, that the cauſe of it may appear na- 
ttiuyral and probable, and there ſhould never be flying 
draperies on different ſides in the ſame picture, 
when they cannot naturally be agitated by any thing 
but the wind, and when the figures are in repoſe. 
Several ſbilful Painters have committed this fault 
. without thinking of it. 


3 
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-C H AP. XVII. 
Of LaxpsE Is. 


F F Painting be a ſort of creation, tis more ſen- 
ſibly ſo in Landſkips than in any other kind of - 
pictures. We ſee there nature riſing out of her p 
Chaos, the elements ſeparated, the earth adorn'd _ i 
with her various productions, and the heavens with 
their ſtars. This ſort of Painting contains all the 
I little, and therefore the Painter, who exer- 


ciles ought to have an univerſal knowledge of 0 } 
the parts of his art; if not in fo particular a manner A 
[ as thoſe that are us'd to paint hiſtory, yet, at leaſt, 1 
ii fpeculatively, and I; and if he d n 
if peculatively, and in general; and if he does not b 
finiſh all the objects that compoſe his picture, or - 
| accompany his Landſkip, he is, at leaſt, oblig'd to = 


| jpecify livelily the Guſto, and the character, and by 
bh much the leſs his piece 1s unfiniſh'd, to Sive it 5 

the more vivacity. - 
However, I do not pretend 1 to 3 exactneſß 

| of work from this talent; on the contrary, *twill be 5 
| the more admir'd, and the more valuable for it. 


8 But let a Landſkip be never ſo well finiſn'd, if its ” 
i merit does not conſiſt in the compariſon of the ob: p 
jects one with another, and if their character be not 5, 
jj thereby preſerv'd ; if the proſpects are not well in 
= choſen, ar not well let off by a good intelligence of the t 
| Claro Obſcuro; if the ſtrokes are not lively, and the an 
ll tceneanimatedby the figures, by animals, or other «£ 
ll Objects, which are uſually in motion; and if toa pe 
i 


good Guſto of colouring, and to extraordinary ſen- 
4 GE fanons, the genuineneſs and truth of nature are not 
doe , te picture will never be eſteem'd, nor be 
= admitted i into the cabinets of the true criticks. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of PERSPECTIVE, 


Certain author has ſaid, that Per ſpective and 
Painting are the ſame thing, becauſe there 15 


no Painting without Perſpective. "Tho? the propo- 


ſition is falſe, abſolutely ſpeaking, in as much as a 


body cannot be without ſhadow, and yet it is not 
the fame thing as the ſhadovr, nevertheleſs *tis true 
in this ſenſe, that a Painter cannot do any thing 


without Perſpective in all his operations, and that 
he does not draw a line, nor tri! ke a ſtr oke with his 
pencil, Which has not a ſhare of this in it at leaſt 
habitually. It regulates the meaſure of forme, and 


the degradation of colours in all places of the picture. 


The Paint er is forc'd to know the neceſſity of it, 


and tho? his practice of it is, or ſhould be confum- 


mate; yet he will often be expoſed to make great 
faults againſt this knowledge, it our of kazinels he 
will not conſult a-new, at leaſt in the moſt viſible 


7 places, and take his rule and compaſſes with him, 
= = that he may put. nothing to riſque, nor lic Open to 


cenſure. 
Michael Angelo has been blam'd for negled Ring 


. perſpective, and the createlt maſters of Ita) y have 
— been ſo throughly convinc'd, that without it 'tis 
im poſſible for any compoRt on to be regular, that 
they have endeavour'd to 80 to the bottom of it; 
and in ſome D. figns of Rap 1ael, there are to be 


& 


ſcen even a ſcale of degrees, ſo exact was he in this 


D CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


oY Colounind, the third part of 
PAINT I N G. 


\ Everal Painters have talk'd of colours ſo very 
far from what they ought to have done, that I 
Was tempted to endeavour to ſet them right, and 
wrote a dialogue in defence of Colouring, which 
was printed four and twenty years ago; and having 
nothing better to ſay of it at this time, I muſt refer 
the reader to that treatiſe, wherein I have done my 
utmoſt to ſhew the merit and prerogative of ir, 
with all Ee e 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the harmony of COLOUR S. 


HERE. is a harmony, and diſſonance in the 
kinds of Colours, as there is the tones or de- 

grees of light, and in a compoſition of mulick, the 
notes muſt not only be true, but in the performance 
the inſtruments muſt alſo be agrecable: And as all 
muſical inſtruments do not agree one with another, 
as for example, the lute, and the hautbois, the ſpi- 
net, and the bagpipe, ſo there are colours that will 
never appear together without offenſe to the ſight; 
as the vermilion with the green, the blew with the 
yellow; and yet as the moſt ſharp inſtruments bear 
a part with a good effect, among ſeveral others, o 
the moſt oppoſite colours being plac'd a propos, 
among divers others which are in union, will render 
Tome parts of a picture the more ſenſible, eſpecially 

_ thoſe that ſhould predominate, and draw the eyes. 

; of the ſpectator, 


Tul, 


The Arr of PAINTING. 3c 


Titian, as I have elſewhere obſerv*d, has made 
this uſe of them in his triumph of Bacchus, where 
having plac'd Ariadne on the borders of the picture, 


and for that reaſon not being able to make her re- 
markable by the Juſtre of the light, which he pre- 
ſerv'd for the middle of his piece, he gave her a 
vermilion ſcarf on a blew drapery, as well to looſen 


her from his ground, which was a blew ſea, as be— 
cauſe ſhe was one of the principal figures of his ſub- 


| je, upon which he deſir'd to attract the eye. 
Paolo Veronele, in his marriage of Cana, becauſe 


Chriſt, who 1s the principal fieure of the ſubject, 18 


5 carry*d ſomewhat 1nto the depth of the picture, and 
that he could not make him be taken notice of by 
the brillant of the claro obſcuro, has dreſt him in 
blew and vermilion, thereby to conduct the fight 

to that Hgure. pe” 5 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the PEN C 1. K. 


HE term, Pencil, is ſometimes taken for all 
the parts of Painting, as when we ſay, that 


Raphael's transfiguration is the fineſt picture that 
ever came from his Pencil, and ſometimes *tis to be 
underſtood of the work welt, for example when we 
ſay, of all the Painters of antiquity, Apelles's Pencil 
was the moſt learned. 
ſignifies ſimply the exterior manner he obſerv'd in 
employing his colours, when thoſe colours don't 
ſcem too much agitated, or, as one may fay, too 


In this place the word Pencil 


much tormented by the motion of a heavy hand 


but on the contrary, when the movement appears 
free, ready and light, we ſay, the piece is of a good 
Pencil, yet this freedom of the Pencil is of little 


© 2 Worth, 
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worth, if *tis not guided by the head, and if it does 
not ſerve to ſhew us that the Painter underſtands 
his art. In a word, a fine Pencil in Painting, is 
like a fine voice in mile; » both the one, and the 
other, are valu'd according to the proportion of the 
great eftect, and the harmony that accompanies 


CHAP. XXI. 
07% the LICENCES. 


HE Licences are ſo Pee that all arts 
admit of them; they are literally againſt the 

. but when we come to explain ourſelves, we 
ſhall ſhew they aſſiſt them, if they are made uſe of 
A propos. Every man of ſenſe thinks they are to 
| the purpoſe, when the piece in which they are 
a , has the greater effect by them, and when, 
by their means, the Painter reaches the end he aims 
at, which is to impoſe on the ſight; but 'tis not 
every Painter that can make an advantageous uſe | 
of them, There are none but great Genius's who 
are above rules, and who know when to make uſe 
ingeniouſly of the licences, either in the eſſence of 
the art, or in hiſtory. The latter is the more diffi. 
cult 1 and requires our attention. We ſhall 
ſpeak further of it in the following g chapter, : 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


By bat authority the PAINTERS have repre- 
ſented under human figures, things Divine, 
OO and Inanimate. : 


\ Cripture tells us, in ſeveral places, of God's ap- 
pearing to man, either by the miniſtry of his 


angels, or in dreams and viſions. There is a fine 
deſcription of God, under the form of an old man, 


in the ſeventh chapter of Daniel, and the ninth 


verſe, The fame holy writ informs us of ſeveral. 
apparitions of angels under human forms. For 
this reaſon, the church in the council of Nice, 
made no ſcruple to allow Painters to repreſent God 
the Father, under the figure of a venerable old an 
and angels under human figures. 


Painters are alſo juſtify'd, on the ſame account, 5 


to give life to inanimate things, when they follow 5 
exactly the idea the ſcripture give us of them. The 
ſpectator ſhould not preſently be ſcandaliz'd, if he ſees 
ſacred things mixt with poetical fictions, as if fiction 
and poetry were indiſpenſably profane. The book 
of Job, the pſalms of David, the Apocalypſe are 
all poetical, and full of figurative expreſſions, with- | 
out reckoning all the parables which are in the other 
Parts of the ſcripture. ?*Twas in copying the ſacred 
text, that Raphael painting the paſſage of Jordan, 


gave that river a human figure, and drew him 


puſhing back his waters to their ſource. He was 
Warranted to do this by holy writ, which to pro- 
portion its expreſſions to man's underſtanding, often 
_ repreſents divine things in the ſhape of human, 
and for the inſtruction of the faithful, makes uſe 
of the moſt palpable and ſenſible compariſons and 
eas, | We have a Pallage, relating to the ſubject 
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of rivers, in the 97th Pſalm, where it is ſaid, * ſet 1 
43 the floods clap their hands: let the hills be joyful 9 
i! together. The Painter, who has the ſame intention J 
15 to "inftrudt, and o edify, cannot follow a better 4 
8 pattern. e 
if Pouſſin, in his picture of the fi nding of Moſes, 1 
It has obſery*d the fame conduct, in repreſenting te 
4 river Nile, for which he has been blam'd by ſome f. 
| perſons, who alledge theſe reaſons againſt him. tl 
1 They ſay that Painters ſhould not mingle falſe gods t! 
j with things relating to our religion; that rivers are 
Wl falſe divinities whom the Heathens worſhip'd, and 8 
1 whom we ought not to introduce in ſacred hiſtory; e 
b And further, that a Painter may well enough repre I. 
N ſent a river, as a river, but not do it under a hu- O 
14 man figure. To all chis one may caſily anſwer, it 
Wl that as the holy ſcripture, when it introduces rivers ri 
it under human figures, had no intention to ſpeak of f, 
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thoſe the Pagans acor'd, and tho' it might have 
expreſs'd itſelf ſimply and naturally, yet it makes n 
uſe of a figurative ſtile, without fearing to ſeduce tt 
the faithful; fo alſo a chriſtian Painter, who ought fe 
to imitate the ſcripture, is very far from endea- tt 
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vouring to alter the truth of hiſtory: He rather 
5 ſtrivcs, conforming himſelf to his original, to ſhew 
it more livelily and elegantly, not to an infidel, but 
to a chriſtian as he is, who being prejudic'd again 
the falſe divinities, ought not to find out another 


meaning than that pF the holy ſcripture. 8 n. 
But with reſpect to pagan divinities, which are 0 
introduced as tuch, and with the characters that fe 
ſhew what they are, *tis more difficult to admit 

them in ſuch kind af compoſitions. The learned 
have handled that matter by its relation to poeſy, tl 
and the cauſe remains {till to be decided: However, fc 
the Painter, who has no other way to expreſs hin- ri 
Ea xcvii. 8. -: b) 
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ſelf than by theſe ſorts of figures, inſtead of being 


blam'd, will always be commended by the beſt 
Judges, when they find them brought in prudently 


and ingenioully. For the falſe divinities may be 


conſider'd two ways, either as gods, or as ſymbo- 


lical figures. As gods, the Painters muſt never re- 


preſent them, except it is in ſubjects entirely pro- 


fane; and as ſymbolical figures, he may introduce 
N them with Aren on all occaſions, where he 
| thinks them neceſſary. 


Rubens, who of all Painters made: uſe of theſe 
Symbols the moſt ingenioully, and the moſt learn- 


edly, as may be ſeen in the book of the cardinal 
Infant's entrance into Antwerp, and by the pictures 


on he gallery of Luxemburg, has been cenſur'd for 
He ſhould not, ſay they, have brought allego- 


1 rical figures into his compoſitions, nor have mix'd 
fable with truth. 


To which we may anſwer, that as Rüben has 


managꝰd it, he has not confounded fable with 
truth; he rather has employ'd the Symbols of the 
fable to expreſs the ſame truth. 
the birth of Lewis XIIIth, on the top of it in clouds, 
at a diſtance he has repreſented Caſtor on his wing'd 
| horſe, and on the fide Apollo in his chariot mount- 


In the picture of 


ing on high, to ſhew that the prince was born in the 


morning, "and that his mother's delivery was happy. 
From whence we may infer, that the Painter had 
no thoughts of repreſenting the gods, as gods, but 
Caſtor only as a conſtellation that render'd events 
fortunate, and the chariot of Apollo mounting up- 
wards, to mark the time of the morning 


If the Painter, with an intention to expreſs himſelf 5 


the better, has thought it neceſſary or convenient 
to repreſent the divinities of the fable among hiſto- 


rical figures, thoſe ſymbols muſt be look*d upon 


as inviſible, and as not there any otherwiſe, than 
= 7 their fignification, 
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Tis in this ſenſe the ſecond council of Nice, 


: authoriz d in what they did by the ſcripture, allow*d 
the repreſentations of God the Father, and the angels | 
under human figures; for there would have been 


a greater inconvenience in painting the Perſons of 


the Holy Trinity, and the angels, than in intro- 
ducing pagan divinities in a picture, if the ſenſe, 
that the former ſhould be taken in, were not 
explain'd. Chriſtians being tufficiently prepoſſeſt 


againft theſe falſe appearances, which are intended 


e only for their inſtruction, to profit by them, ſhoul: d 
have the ſame notion of * em as the Painter, and 


look upon them as not there. 


The authority for Painting the angels with wings, 


is taken from the ark of the covenant 74 and from 


the gth che pter of Daniel, the 21ſt verſe; however, 


theſe paſſages do not indiſp enſibly oblige Painters to 
draw angels always with wings, they may do it, or 
not do it, as their art, good tenſe, Ind tne inſtruc⸗ 


tion of che faithful FE, 


The ready will eaſily perieive "tis a Papi that | 
argues thus for the idolatrous cuſtom of repreſenting the 
_ Holy Triniiy, and the angels under buman figures; 
the argument is jo mean il deſerves no anſwer, and the 


Poiſon ſo weak, it needs no antidote, or we might quote 


againſt bim, the 71h verſe of the 97th Pſalm, the 


ame be has quoted above, where are theſe words. 


Confounded be all they that ſerve graven images, 


_ that boaſt themſelves 7 idols; o im all ye 
| frogs, Fg 


* Exod. XV. 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


| of naked Figures, nd: how th bey may be made 


uſe of. 


HE Painters and alp, WhO vadertiand 
_ defigning very well, commonly ſcek after oc- 
caſions to ſhew the naked, to gain eſteem and di- 


ſtinction, for which they are certainly praiſe-worthy, 
provided they keep themſelves within the bounds 
of the truth of hiſtory, of veriſimility and modeſty, 
There are ſome ſubjects, in which a man may more 
15 reaſonably repreſent nakedneſs than in others; as for 
example, in fables, when the ſcene lies in hot coun- 
tries, and we know nothing of the modes of the 
people, or when the labourers of the firſt ages are 
_. repreſented. Cato the Cenſor, as Plutarch relates, f 
work'd naked among his labourers, when he came 
from the ſenate and St. Peter was naked when our 
Saviour appear'd to him after his reſurrection, and 
found him fiſhing with the other apoſtles, Nakedneſs 
may alſo be made uſe of in the re preſentation of 
Allegorical ſubjects, the Pagan Gods or Hero's: in 
ſhort on all occaſionss, Where we may ſuppoſe we 
| look upon ſimple nature, where cold or impudence 
is not predominant, for cloaths were only invented | 
to keep men from cold and ſhame. 


There are, at this day, a great many 3 in 


ſeveral parts of the world, who go ſtark naked, 
either becauſe they dwell in hot countries, or that 
cuſtom has taken away the indecency and ſhame of 


nakedneſs. In a word, the general rule, which 


ſhould be obſerv⸗ d in this caſe, is, as we have al- 
ready ſaid, that there be nothing againſt modeſty or 
. vegſimility. The Painters draw moſt of their figures 
with their heads and feet naked, wherein they follow 
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the dictates of ſimple nature, which eaſily accuſtoms f 
| thoſe two parts to nakedneſs: We ſee examples of 
this kind, not only in hot countries, but in the 
midſt of the cold mountains of the Alps, where 


even the children go with their feed naked, in ſum- 
mer, among the dtones and flints, and in winter 


cover the ice and fnow, But with regard to the 
truth of hiſtory, tho? nakedneſs be a Licence which 
Painters are poſſeſs'd of, and uſe to the advantage 


of their art, yet they often abuſe it. I won't ex- 


cept either Raphael or Pouſſin: They have repre- 
ſented the apoſtles with their feet naked, contrary 


to what is poſitively ſaid in the goſpel, where our 


Saviour ordering them to take no care for what they 
ſhould put on, commands them to be content with _ 
the ſhoes they have on their feet, without carrying 


others with them. And in the Acts of the apoſtles, 


when the angel delivers St. Peter, he bids him put 
on his girdle, and tye his ſhocs; from whence we 


may conclude they were commonly worn. 
*Tis the ſame with Moſes, who in the viſion of 


the burning buſh, was warn'd to leave his ſhoes, 
and yet Raphael paints his feet naked, in all the 
other actions of his life, as if Moſes had never any 


ſhoes on, but when he was keeping his father-in- 


law's ſheep. I might here give many more in- 
ſtances, wherein Raphael, and ſeveral other Painters 


after him, have drawn their figures without ſhoes 


and ſtockings, againſt hiſtory and venheaility,” did 


not think what I haveſaid ſufficient. 
Iis obſerv'd that the Grecian ſculptors more 
commonly made their figures naked than the Roman, 


but I know no other reaſon for it, than that the 

Greeks choſe ſubjects more agreeable to the deſire 
they had, to have the depths of their art admir'd, 

in their repreſenting the conſtruction and union of 


the parts of man's body. In their ſtatues they re- 
| Preſented 8 1 rather than men, and in their Baſſo 


1 


them according to their weight, 
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Relievo' 8, Bacchanals and ſacrifices, rather than 


hiſtories. The Romans, on the contrary, who by 
their ſtatues and Baſſo Relievo's, aim'd at tranſmit- 
ting the memory of their emperors to poſterity, 


were neceſſarily oblig*d to do nothing againſt the 


truth of hiſtory; but to dreſs their figures according 
to the mode then 1 in | faſhion.” 55 


of G RAC . 


\HE neceſſity of Grace in Painting , generally 
| ſpeaking, is a thing that needs no proof. 


There's only one difficulty in the matter, to 5 5 
jf this Grace be neceſſary in all ſorts of ſubjects; in 

battels, as well as feſtivals; in foldiers, as well © 
women. 


I grant it is, a my reaſon for it is, that tho 


Grace ſhews itſelf firſt in the face, yet 'tis not in 
that part only that it reſides; it conſiſts chiefly in 
the turn the Painter gives his objects to render them 

agreeable, even ſuch as are inanimate z from whence 


it follows, that there may be Grace in the fierceneſs 


of a ſoldier, by the turn which may be given to his 
air, and his poſture; and even in drapery, or any 
thing elſe, by the manner in which it may be 


diſpos'd. 8 
Having given this den 0 a the Painter, and 


proofs of the ſeveral parts that go to the forming 


one, there only remains an application to the works. 


WM of the Painters, and to put them as it were in the 
ſcale, not to reject entirely thoſe that have not all 


the qualities which we have eſtabliſh'd, but to value £ 


This 1 
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This idea may help us to judge of the deſigns of 


different maſters, I mean of the degree of their 
goodneſs; for *ts almoſt impoſſible to write with 


5 Juſtneſs of the originality of a deſign, or the name 


of the author; or to ay down rules how he may be 
known. 


— a At. 
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HE Deſigns, -of which we intend to 5 


here, are thoſe thoughts that Painters com- 
niouly expreſs on paper, for the execution of ſome 


work they are going about. We ſhould place among 
Deſigus the ſtudies of great maſters, that is, thoſe 


parts which they have deſign'd after nature, as 


heads, feet, and entire figures z draperies, animals, 


trees, plants, flowers, and in ſhort, every thing 


that may enter into the compoſition of a picture; = 
for whether you conſider a good deſign by its rela- g 


tion to the picture of which it is an idea, or by rela- 
tion to ſome part of which it is the ſtudy, it always 
deſerves the attention of the curious. 
Tho' the knowledge of deſigns be not ſo efti- 
5 mable, nor of ſo large extent as that of pictures; 
tis however delicate and pleaſant, becauſe the great 
number of them gives thoſe that love *em, more 
_ opportunt! y to exercife their criticiſms, and the 


work is all the production of the mind. Deſigns 


denote beſt the character of the maſter, and ſhew if - 
his genius be lively or heavy, if his thoughts are 
elevated or common; in ſhort, if he has a good 
manner and a good Gout of all the parts which may 
be expreſt upon paper, A Painter who wou'd finiſh 
a Picture endeavours, it ONE may 0 tay, to go out 


of 
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© of himſelf, that he may acquire praiſe for ſome parts 
of his art, which he knows very well he is not poſ- 
ſeeſt of. But in making a deſign, he gives a looſe 
to his genius, and ſhews what he is. For this reaſon 
it is, that in the collections of the great, we find 
the deſigns of the beſt maſters preſery d, as well. as 
the pictures. 


And yet there are few perſons, who are curious 


about deſigns, and among thoſe few, if fome know. 
the manner, ſcarce any one knows the end. The 
half criticks have no inclination towards this curio- 
ity, becauſe, having no ſufficient notion of the 
meaning of deſigns, they have no reliſh of the per- 
formance, and take more pleaſure in prints carefully 
engrav'd from good pictures, which may be occaſionꝰd 
ſometimes thro' fear of being deceiv'd, and of 
taking, as it often happens, copies for or iginals, for 
want of experience. 
neral to be obſerv'd in Deſigns, learning, ſpirit and 
freedom. By Learning I underitand a cood compo- 


"There are three things 3 in ge- 


ſition, a deſign correct, and of a good Gout, with 


a laudable knowledge of the Claro Obſcuro. By the 
word Spirit I comprehend a lively and natural ex- 
_ - preſſion thro? the whole work, of the ſubject in ge- 
neral, and the objects in particular. Freedom is no 
more than a habit which the hand bas contracted, 
to expreſs readily and boldly the idea in the Painter's 
mind; and as there is more or leſs of theſe three 
things in a deſign, 'tis the more or leſs valuable, 
tho' free deſigns are generally accompany'd with 
a good deal of ſpirit, yet all the deſigns that are 
made with freedom, are not, for all that, ſenſibly 
touch'd; and, if the learned deſigns are not always 
free, they are thoſe generally which | have the m 10ſt 
{pirit 1 in hem 


1 might here name abundance of P ainters, * 8 


deſigns have a great deal of freedom without any 
4 ſpirir, whoſe bold hands produce nothing but ramb- 


ling 
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ling g performances. J might alſo name ſeveral able 
men, whoſe deſigns appear ſtiff, tho? otherwiſe 
learned and ſenſible, becauſe their hand was re- 
ſtrain*d by their judgment, and they. ſtudy'd, above 

all things, to make their out- lines correct, and their 
expreſſion juſt. I avoid naming them not to offend | 
any body: Let every one judge as he thinks fit. 
This muſt be ſaid of freedom, 'tis ſo agreeable 
that it hides, and often excuſes a great many faults, 

which, in ſuch caſe, are rather attributed to 5 
; impetuoſity of genius, than to inſufficiency ; but, 


we muſt own alſo, that freedom of hand does not 


ſeem to be freedom when 'tis confin'd within the 


bounds of a great regularity. Thus in the moſt 


correct deſigns of Raphael, there is a delicate free- 


dom which 1 is only viſible to the eyes of the learn*d. 


In a word, there are ſome deſigns which are not 
over correct, and which yet are not without their 
merit, having a good deal of ſenſe and character. 


Of this ſort are the deſigns of William Baur, Rem- 


brant, Benedetti, and ſome others, 


Deligns that are but juſt touch'd, and not finiſh'd, 


have more ſpirit, and pleaſe more, than thoſe that ©: 
are perfected, provided their character be good, and 


they put the idea of the ſpectator in a good way. 
The reaſon is, that the imagination ſupplies all 


the parts which are wanting, or are not finiſh'd, and 
each man ſees it according to his own Gout. The 
deſigns of thoſe maſters, who have more genius 
than learning, often give occaſion to experience the 
truth of this aſſertion, but the deſigns of excellent 
maſters, who join ſolidity to a fine genius, loſe no- 
thing by being finiſn'd, and ſuppoſing every thing 
elſe is anſwerable. Deſigns are to be eſteemꝰd ac- 
_ cording as they are finiſh'd. 
Tho' we ought to 0 moſt thoſe deſigns, 
wherein molt parts are found, yet ſhou'd we not re- 


ow jeck thoſe where there is no more than one, pro. 
vided 1] 


and fly with their proper wings. 
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vided tis of ſuch a manner, that it ſhews ſome prin- 
ciple of the art, or carries with it any ſenſible ſin- 
gularity, which pleaſes or inſtructs. Neither ought 
we to reject thoſe that are but ſketches, by which 
ode ſees a very faint idea only, and but an eſſay 
of the fancy, ſince *tis curious to remark how ſkil- 
ful Painters at firſt conceiv'd their thoughts before 
they digeſted them, and ſketches ſhew us further 
what touches great maſters make uſe of to charac- 
teriſe things with a few ſtrokes, To fatisfy one's 
curioſity therefore, *rwow?d be well if one had de- 
ſigns of all kinds of the ſame maſter, to wit, not 
only of his firſt, ſecond or laſt manner, but even his 
lighteſt ſketches, as well as his moſt finiſnh'd deſigns. 
I confels however, the curious who are purely ſpe- 
culative, don't ſo much find their account in it, as 
| thoſe who knowing how to practice, are more capa- 
dle of reliſhing this curioſity. There is one thing, 
which is as the ſalt of a Deſign that ſeaſons it, and 
gives it its reliſh, without which *tis worth little or 
nothing, and which I can't expreſs better than by 
the word character. This character conſiſts then in 
the manner in which the Painter thinks things, 
Tiis the ſeal that diſtinguiſhes his works from thoſe 
of other men, and which imprints on them the li- 
vely image of his mind. *Tis this character that 
agitates our imagination, and *tis by this that ſkilful 
Painters, after having ſtudy'd under good maſters, 
or after the works of others, feel themſelves con- 
ſtrain'd by a ſweet violence, to let their genius looſe, 


I exclude out of the number of good deſigns 


all that are inſipid, of which there are three ſorts, 
Firſt, thoſe of Painters, who, tho' they produce 
great compoſitions, and are exact and correct, yet 

- ſpread over their works a certain coldneſs, which 
freezes the ſpectator. Secondly, thoſe of Painters, 
who having more memory than genius, are always 


playing 
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playing the plagiaries, and working by the idea; 


they have ſtor'd up from other mens productions 
which they have ſeen ; or elſe make uſe of ſuch as 
are before them with too little induſtry, and too 


much ſervility. And thirdly, thoſe of Painters, | 


who tye themſelves up to their maſter's manner, 
without ever quitting or enriching it. 

The knowledge of deſigns, as well as of pictures, 

confiſts i in two things, viz. to find out the name of 
the maſter, and the goodneſs of the deſign. 
Io know that a deſign is of ſuch a maſter, a 

| man muſt have view*d with attention, a great many 
others of the ſame hand, and have had in his mind 
a a juſt idea of the character of his genius, and of the 
character of his practice. The knowledge of the 


character of genius requires a great extent, and a 


great clearnefs of mind, to keep the ideas without 
confounding them, and the knowledge of the cha- 


racter of practice depends more on a great habitude, 


than a great capacity; and for this reaſon ' tis that 


the maſk ſkilful Painters do not always decide this 
Point the moſt juſtly, To know if a deſign be fine, 
if it be an original or a copy, a great deal of deli- © 
cacy and penetration is requiſite, together with much 


_ exerciſe that way, and I queſtion whether it can be 


done without ſome knowledge of manual practice; Y 


and yet, after all, a man may be deceiv'd. 


It ſeems to me, 'tis eaſy to infer from what has 
been ſaid, that the compariſon of the works of the 
Painters, with the idea we have eſtabliſh'd of a per- 
fect Painter, is the beſt way to know what eſteem 
is due to them. But ſince a man has not always a 
great number of Pictures at his diſpoſal, nor enough 
füniſh'd deſigns to exerciſe his judgment, and ſo to 


acquire in a ſhort time a habit of judging well, good 
prints may ſerve inſtead of pictures; for excepting 
the local colour, they are ſuſceptible of all the parts 
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time, and are very proper to All the mind with the 


knowledge of an infinity of things. 
hope, will not be diſpleas*d to find here what I have 


, diſcoyer'd i in this matter. 


The reader, I 


this 
1ne, 


the 
der- 
em. 
'SAa 
ugh 
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AN is born with a deſire to know, and 
nothing ſo much hinders his in forming him 


às the trouble of learning, and the eaſineſs of for- 
getting, two things of which the greateſt part of 
_ mankind complain with a great deal of reaſon; for 
ſince the arts of ſciences have been ſought after, and 
to penetrate far into them an infinity of volumes have 
been publiſh'd, at the ſame time was brought to light 
an object terrible enough to frighten us from looking 
into them, and capable to ſhock our minds, and 
diſhearten our memories. However, we have more 
reaſon than ever to exerciſe both the one and the 
other, or at leaſt to find out means to help them in 
their ſeveral functions. That which we are about 
to treat of (the invention of prints) is a very power- 
ful one, and one of the happieſt productions of 
latter ages. 


They are in our age arriv'd to ſo high a degree 


of perfection, and good gravers have given us ſo 
many on all ſorts of matters, that it may truly be 
ſaid, they are the depoſitories of all that! is fine and 
curious in the world. 


Their origin was in the year 1460. and aroſe 


from one Muſo Finiguerra, a goldſmith of Florence, 
who grav'd his plate, when caſting ſome of it in 
melted ſulphur, he perceiv'd that what came out of 
: the mold was mark'd with the ſame prints as his 
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plate, by the black which the ſulpher had taken 


trom his graving : He try*d to do as much on filver 


plates with wet paper, by rouling it ſmoothly with 
a rouler, which alſo ſucceeded, _ 


This novelty tempted Baccio Baldini, a a goldſmith 


of the ſame city, to try whether he could do the 
ſame, and his ſucceſs occaſion'd him to engrave 
ſeveral plates of Sandro Boticello's invention and 
deſign; and upon this Andrew Mantegna, who was 


at Rome at that time, ſet about engraving | ſome 


of his own pieces, 
The knowledge of this invention getting into 
Flanders, Martin \ of Antwerp, then a famous Pain- 
ter, engrav'd abundance of plates of his own inven- 
tion, and ſent ſeveral prints into Italy, which were 
mark'd thus, M. C. Vaſari in the life of Marco 
Antonio, a Painter, gives an account of the greateſt 
part of his ſubjects, of which there was one among 
the reſt, (the viſion of St. Anthony) that pleas'd 


Michael Angelo, then very young, 1o well, for the 
invention of it, that he colour'd it. After Martin 
of Antwerp, Albert Darer began to appear, and 


gave the world an infinite number of fine prints, as. 
well in wood as in copper, all which he ſent to 
Venice to be ſold. 1 
Marco Antonio, who 8 at chat time to 
be there, was ſo raviſh'd with the beauty of theſe 


prints, that he copy'd fix and thirty of them, 


which repreſented our Saviour's paſſion, and theſe 


copies were receiv*d at Rome with ſo much the 
more admiration, by how much the more they were 


finer than the originals. At the ſame time Hugo 
du Carpi, an Italian Painter of a mean capacity, but 
of a wit apt for invention, found out, by means of 
_ ſeveral plates of wood, the way how to make prints 
reſemble deſigns of 3 Obſcuro, and ſome years - 
after the invention of etching was diſcover'd, which _ 


x heſe | 3 


Parme Sgiano ſoon made ule of, 
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Theſe firſt Prints drew the admiration of all that 


ſaw them for their novelty, and the ſkilful Painters, 
who work'd for glory, were willing to uſe them 
to ſpread their works over the world. 


Raphael, 
among others, employ'd the famous Marco An- 
tonio to engrave ſeveral of his pictures and deſigns, 
and thoſe admirable prints were ſo renown'd, that 


they carry'd the name of Raphael through the 
py world. 
ſelves famous, ſince Marco Antonio, in Germany, 
Italy, France, and the Low-Countries, and have pu- 
bliſh'd as well by graving as etching, an infinite 
number of prints on all ſorts of ſubjects, as well 


A vaſt number of gravers have made them- 


hiſtories, fables, emblems, devifes, medals, animals, 


landſkips, flowers, fruits, as in general all the vifible 


productions of art and nature. 
There's no body, of what condition or orofellion : 


= ſoever, but may profit very much by them. Di- 
vines, monks, devout men, philoſophers, ſoldiers, 
. travellers, geographers, painters, ſculptors, archi 
tects, gravers, lovers of the fine arts, all that are 
curious in hiftory or antiquity, and, in ſhort, all 
who having no particular profeſſion, but that of 
men of honour, would adorn their minds with the 
© knowledge of thoſe things, that might render them 
the more worthy of eſteem. 


*Tis not pretended that perſons are oblig⸗d to re 


all the prints that have been publiſk'd, to know 
bow to profit by them; 
them preſenting at once fo many different ideas to 
a man's view, will rather confound than inform 
him: Thoſe only, who are born with a great and 
+ clear genius, who've been us'd, for ſome time, to 
the ſight of ſo many different things, can make 


em profitable to them, and ſee 'em all without 
cConfuſion. 


the infinite number of 


Every particular man may alm thoſe ect 5 


"4 : that are moſt proper for him, that may either re- 
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| freſh his memory or ſtrengthen his judgment, in 


which he ſhould be directed by the inclination he 


has for things of his own Gout and profeſſion. 


As for example, nothing is more ſuitable to di- 


vines than prints which relate to religion, our holß 
myſteries, the ſacred hiſtories, and every thing 
which diſcovers the exerciſe, or the perſecution of 
the primitive chriſtians: The Antique Baſſo Re- 

licvo's, which in many places inform us of the cere- 
mony of the heathen worſhip: In ſhort, any thing 
that has relation to our own, whether it be lacred 
or profane. 


For thoſe devout ſubjects are moſt proper, which 


raiſe the ſoul to heaven, and continue it in the Love 


of God. 


For <5 Op the fade hiſtories f in general, and 


what concerns their order in particular. 
For Philoſophers, all the demonſtrative figures, 


which relate not only to the experiments of Phy- 
fick, but all that may encreaſe their knowledge 1 in 
a natural things. 


For thoſe that are bred up to war, the plan and 


elevation of fortify*d cities, the order of battles 
and books of fortification, of which the demonſtra- 
tive figures are the greateſt part, 
For Travellers, the particular views of palaces, of 
cities, and conſiderable places, to prepare them for _ 
the things they are to ſee, or to preſerve the ideas i 
of thoſe "they have ſeen. 1 
For Geographers, the maps and carts neceſſary in 


their profeſſion, 
For Painters, every thing that may ſtrengthen 


on” them i in the ſeveral parts of their art, as the Antique 


pieces, and thoſe of Raphael and Caracci for the 
good Gout, correctneſs of deſign, the dignity of 
manner, for the choice of the airs of the head, the 


- paſſions of the mind, and the attitudes; thoſe of 
Corregio for grace and delicacy of the expreſſions ; 
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© thoſe of Titian, Baſſano, and the Lombards for th 
character of truth, for the ſimple expreſſions of na- 
ture, and, above all, for the Gout of Landſkips: 
Thoſe of Rubens, for the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of his invention, and the artifice of Claro 
ODbbſcuro: In ſhort, thoſe that, tho? they may be de- 
fective in ſome particular part of them, may yet 
have ſomething in them ſingular and extraordinary, 
for the Painters may draw a conſiderable advantage 
from all the different manners of thoſe that have gone 
before them, who are, as ſo many flowers, from 
+ whence, like the bees, they may ſuck a juice, which, 
incorporating with their proper ſubſtance, will bring 
forth ſuch works as are uſeful and agrecable. 


9 


For Sculptors, ſtatues, Baſſo Rehevo's, medals, 


and other Antique works, thoſe of Nane Poli- 
I 5 doro, and the whole Roman ſchool. 


For Architects, the books that concern their pro- 


5 fefon, and that are full of demonſtrative figures 
of the invention of their authors, or copy d from the 
3 . 


For Gravers, a collection 40 pieces of differnt 


manners, as well grav'd as etch'd. This collection 
__» ſhould alſo ſerve ro ſhew them the progreſs of 
graving, 
© our own times, which will include the works of 
Marco Antonio, Cornelius Cort, the Caracci, Sa- 
deelers, Pontius, Bolſvert, Goltius, Muler, Volter- 
man, Viſcher, and a great many more that I have 
not named, who had a particular character, and 
who by different ways ſtrove all of them to imitate 
either nature, when they did ſomething of their wn 
invention, or pictures of different manners, when 
they only aim'd at the faithfulneſs of imitation. In 
comparing thus the works of all theſe maſters, they 
may judge which of them underſtood beſt the ma- 
nagement of their tools, of light, and the uſefulneſs 
| i of Wo, as it relates to the Claro Obſcuro; which 


from Albert Durer to tth gravers of 


ET •„ 


* 
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of them in their operations reconcil'd delicacy and 
force beſt, and in their productions were moſt ſen- 
ſible and exact, that making a good uſe of theſe 
lights, they may have the laudable ambition to equal 
or ſurpaſs theſe ſkilful maſters. 

For the curious in hiſtory and antiquity, every 
thing that has been engrav'd belonging to ſacred or 


profane hiſtory, the fable, the Antique Baſſo Re- _ 


| evo, the Trajan and Antonine pillars, the books of 


5 medals and ſtones engrav'd, and ſeveral prints that 


may help them in the knowledge of thoſe things 


they would know, or to keep thoſe N know al- 1 


ren in their memories. 


In ſhort, for thoſe that to be more happy, and E 


more gentleman- like, would form their Gout by 


the ſtudy of good things, and have a reaſonable 
tincture of the fine arts, nothing is more neceſſary 
than good prints: Their fight, with a little reflec- 
tion, will readily and agreeably inform them of 
every thing that may exerciſe their reaſon, and 


ſtrengthen their judgment. They may fill their 
memory with the moſt curious things of all times, 


and all countries, and in learning the different hi: 


ſtories, learn the ſeveral manners of painting: They 
will judge readily, by the facility with which they 
may open a few leaves, and ſo. compare the pro- 


ductions of one maſter with thoſe of another, and 


by this means, in ſparing their time, they will 


ſpare their expence alſo; for *tis almoſt impoſſible 
to put the pictures of as many maſters together in 2 


room, as will ſuffice to form a perfect idea of the 


work of each maſter, and when at a vaſt charge a 
man has fill'd a large chamber with pictures of dil 
ferent manners, he e cannot have above two or three 
of each, which is not enough to enable him to 
make a nice judgment of the character of the pain? 
ter, or the extent of his capacity; whereas, b) 


means of prints, one ny cafily ſee the works of 
ſeveral 
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tit, and take pleaſure in it. Among other things, in 
ſeeing what has been engrav'd from the moſt famous 
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ſeveral maſters on a table, one may form an idea of 
them, judge by comparing them one with another, 
know which to chuſe, and by practiſing it often, 
contract a habit of a good taſte, and a good manner, 
eſpecially if we do it in the company of any body, 
that has diſcernment in theſe things, and can diſtin- 
guiſh what's good, from what is but indifferent. 
But as for the criticks in, and lovers of the fine 
arts, we muſt preſcribe them no rules; all things, if 
we may uſe the phraſe, are ſubjected to the empire 
of their knowledge: They entertain themſelves by |. 
their ſight, ſometimes in looking on one thing, and 
ſometimes on another, becaufe they reap profit by 


maſters of painting, they perceive the origin, progreſs, 


and perfection of their works; they follow them from 
SGiotto, and Andrea Mantegna, down to Raphael, 
Tiitian and the Caracci, they examine the different 
ſchools of thoſe times; they ſee into how many 
branches they have been divided by the multiplicy 
ol diſciples, and how many ways the mind of man 
zs capable of conceiving the ſame thing; what imi- 
tation is, and that as many different manners have 
come from her as countries, ages, minds or nature 


by their diverſity have produc'd. Among all the 
good effects that may ariſe from the uſe of prints, 


. we ſhall content ourſelves to name ſix, by which we 
may eaſily judge of the reſt. 1 Ws 


The firſt is to divert us by imitation, in repre- 


1 : ſenting viſible things to us by their painting. 


The ſecond is to inſtruct by a more forcible and 


ready manner than by ſpeech : Things, ſays Horace, 
bat enter at the ear, go more about to come at us, 
and touch us leſs than thoſe that enter by the eyes, which 

are the more ſure and more faithful witneſſes, _ 


The third is to ſhorten the time we employ in 


reecollecting thoſe things that have elcap'd our 
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memory, and to refreſh it with a glance of the 
eye. 

91 he fourth is to repreſent abſent and diſtant 

things, as if they were before our eyes, which other. 
wiſe we cou'd not ſee without troubleſom 0 
and great expence. 

. The fifth is, to afford us by. this means an eaſy 
way of comparing ſeveral things together, prints? 
taking up ſo little room, and we may make uſe of 
lo greata number and ſo different. 

And the ſixth is to give one a taſte of good things, 7 
and a tincture of the fine arts, which no gentleman 
ſhou'd be ignorant of. 

Theſe effects are general, but every one may ima- 
gine the particular uſes and benefits of them accord- 
ing to his underſtanding, and his inclination, and 

: by theſe particular benefits or effects he may make 

his collection; for 'tis eaſy to gueſs, that in the va. 
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riety of conditions of which we have been ſpeaking, Ls 


the curioſity of prints, the order and choice that is 
to be obſerv'd, depend on Every man's Gout and 
views, 


' thoſe ſubjects only that belong to it: And that no- 
thing may eſcape their curioſity, they follow this 
method, which cannot be enough commended; all 
that relate to particular countries and ages are put 
into one or more covers, where they may be readily 
come at. | 
Firſt, the pictures of the ſovereigns that have go- 
vern'd a country, the princes and princeſſes de- 
ſcended from them, thoſe that have held any con- 
ſiderable office in the ſtate, in the church, in the 
army or courts of juſtice, thoſe that have diſtin- 
guiſh'd themſclves in different profeſſions, and par- 
ticular perſons who have had any ſhare in hiſtorical | 
_ events, Thoſe pictures are accompany*d with | 
ſome lines in writing, which denote the character he * 
| 1 k 2 95 £ the 


. for example, that love hiſtory 3 aller ” 


the © the perſon, his birth, his remarkable actions, and 
the time of his death. 
ant 


ler- 
ges, 


aſy 


ints 


: of 


ma- 
ord- 


and 
lake 
> Va- 


ing, 
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Secondly, the general and particular maps of this 


Ty country, the plans and elevations of cities, caſtles, 
pualaces, and other Places worthy the knowledge of : 
the publick. 


Thirdly, Every thing that has any celation to 


hiſtory, as entries into cities and feſtivals, funeral 
Pproceſſions and pompous, ceremonies, modes and 
cuſtoms: In ſhort, all e prion which : are 
188, | 
nan 
© the fame manner done for all the reſt. 
tion of this order is very ingenious, and we are 
indebted for it to a * gentleman, otherwiſe well 
enough known by his extraordinary merit, and the 
number of his friends. 


hiſtorical. 5 
The Collection n made for one country, is in 
The inven- 


Such as have any paſſion for the fire arts take 


another method in their collections; they do it by 
the Painters and their diſciples. 
ſchool they place Raphael, Michael Angelo, their 
RE diſciples, and their contemporaries. 
after 

no- 
this 
«all © 
put 


adily 


In that of 
Parma, Correggio, Parmegiano, and thoſe that fol- 


I low*d their Gout. In that of Bologna, the Caracci, 
Guido Dominichino, Albani, Lanfranco and Guer- 
chino. In that of Germany, Albert Durer, Holben, 
the little maſters, William Baur, and others. In that 
of Flanders, Otho Venius, Rubens, Vandike, and 
thoſe that practiſed their rules. 
ner they put the maſters of the French ſchool, and 
thoſe of other countries, in their ſeveral claſſes, _ 


In the ſame man- 


Others collect their prints by the gravers, with- 


| out reſpect to the Painters : Others, by ſuch and 


tuch ſubjects; and others, oy. other faſhions, and, 5 


* Monſieur p Ganieres. 


indeed, 


In the Roman 


a In that of Ve- 
nice, Giorgione, Titian, the Baſſani, Paolo Vero- 
neſe, Tintoret, and other Venetians. 
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indeed, 'tis reaſonable that every one ſhou'd have 
liberty to do in this what ſeems to him to be uſeful 
and agreeable. 

Tho one may at any time, and} in any age, be: 
nefit ones ſelf by the ſight of prints, yet youth is 
more proper for it than any other part of man's 
life, becauſe memory is the gift of childhood, and 


hd, — A | 


while perſons are young, they « ought to make uſe of = 


it as of a magazine, to lay up things, that can con- 
tribute towards forming their judgment. 

But if the uſe of prints be profitable to yourh, 
tis a pleaſant and agreeable entertainment to old 
age, which is the proper time for repoſe and re- 
flection, and in which our thoughts being no longer 
diſſipated by the amuſements of our firſt years, we 
may with the greater leiſure reliſh the pleaſure that 
is to be receiv*d by prints, whether it be by their 
informing us of ſomething new, or bringing ſome- | 


= thing to our minds that we knew before ; whether 
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it be, that having a guſto for the arts, we judge by 
them of the different productions which the Painters 
and gravers have left us, or having no knowledge 
of thoſe things, we flatter ourſelves, that we ſhall 
acquire itz or, in ſhort, if we aim at nothing by it 
but to pleaſe ourſelves by agreeably exciting our 
attention in obſerving the beauty and ſingularity 
of the prints that we meet with, for there we ſee 
countries, towns, and all the conſiderable places that 
we have read of in hiſtory, or have ſeen in our 
travels, in ſuch ſort that the great variety, and the 

great number of rare things which we find there 
may ſerve inſtead of travelling, and this may be 
done with eaſe by the curious, who have no ſtrength, 
leiſure or convenience to travel. 

Tiis certain therefore from b we 1 faid, 
that the ſight of fine prints by which youth 1s in- 
ſtructed, and the knowledge of old perſons reviv'd 

and confirm'd, muſt be uſeful to all the world. 


We 
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We don't think it neceſſary to enter into a detail 


© of all the ſeveral things that might recommend the 

uſe of prints, we believe we have ſaid enough to in- 

© duce the reader to draw conſequences from 1 it, con- 
*- formable to his views, and his occaſions. 


If the ancients had had the ſame advantage i in this 


as we have, and if they had, by the means of prints, 
=» tranſmitted what they had done, that was fine and 
curious, to poſterity, we ſhould have diſtinctly known 
aubundance of things, of which we have but confus'd 
=» 1deas in hiſtory ; we ſhculd fee the ſtately monuments | 
of Memphis and Babylon, and the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem which Solomon built with ſo much magnifi- 
© cence; we ſhould make a judgment of the buildings 
of Athens, Corinth, and old Rome, with more 


ground, and with more certainty than we can now 


| ; by the poor remains that are left of them. Pauſa- 
nias, who has made ſuch an exact deſcription of 
| | Greece, and who leads us through all places, as it 


TI 


were by the hand, would have accompany'd his 
diſcourſes with demonſtrative figures, which might 
have been handed down to us, and we might have 
ſeen with pleaſure not only the temples and palaces 


as they were in their perfection, but we ſhould alſo 


| have inherited from the ancient workmen the art of 
good building. Vitruvius, whoſe demonſtrations 


are loſt, would not have ſuffer'd us to be ignorant of 
all the unn and machines which he has de- 
ſcrib'd, and we ſhould not find in his book fo many 


| | obſcure places, if the figures had been preſerv'd by 
Prints; for in arts thoſe figures are the light of diſ- 


courſe, and the true means by which an author can ; 
communicate his meaning. *Tis for want of theſe 


means that the machines of Archimedes and the el- 


der Hiero are loſt, and the knowledge of Dioſcori- 


des's plants, as alſo, of ſeveral animals, and of a 
great many of the curious productions of nature, 


which the ſtudies and meditations of the antients 
ES ES dis- Z 
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diſcover'd : But not to trouble ourſelves any longer 


In grieving for the loſs of things which we can't re- | 
cover, let us profit ourſelves by prints that we have 


* us. 


De idea which I have given the world of. a per- 
fe Painter, may in my opinion afſiſt the curious in 


making a judement of painting : However, fince to know | 


piftures perfetily requires ſomething more, I thought 


1 myſelf oblig*d to add what has NEE to me re neceſſary 


"-" wat matter. 
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05 the knowledge of Pi 10 T URES, 
HERE are three ſeveral forte of knowledge 


15 relating to pictures. The firſt conſiſts in diſ- | 
1 covering whae + is good, and what is bad in the ſame |} 
picture: The ſecond has reſpect to the name of the 
author: And the third is to know whether tis a 


: original or a Copy. 
J. 


: To know what is gad, and what 75 bad | in a 
. ICTVURE. 
HE firſt of theſe two forts of knowledge 18, 


without doubt, the moſt difficult to be ac- 
. it ſuppoſes a penetration and fineneſs of wit, 


with the principles of painting, and on the meaſure 
of theſe things the knowledge of the art depends. 


Penetration and fineneſs of wit ſerve to make a judg- 


ment of the invention, of the expreſſion of the ſub. 
Jeet 1 in general, of the paſſions of the foul in parci- 
cular, 


iſ— 


ne. 


he 


an 
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cular, of allegories, and of what depends on * Coſ- 


tume and pocly. The knowledge of principles helps 
one to find times and places out, the cauſt of the 


effects that we admire, whether they proceed from 


a good reliſh, from the correctneſs or elegance of 
deſign, or whether the objects appear advantageouſly 


5 diſpos'd, or the colouring, lights and ſhadows be 
happily manag'd, Thoſe that have not cultivated 
: their minds by the knowledge of principles, or at 


leaſt have ſome ſpeculation of em, may however 
be ſenſible of the effects of a fine picture, but can 


never give a reaſon for the judgment they make. 

I have endeavour'd. by my idea of a perfect Painter, . 
do aſſiſt the natural light of the lovers of painting; 
1 however, I don't ptetend to make them penetrate 
into the detail of the parts of the art, that's rather 
the buſineſs of the Painters than of the curious: 1 
would only put their minds in a good way towards 


knowledge, that they may, in general, be able to 
know what is good, and what bad in a picture. ang 
The lovers of the art only, who have genius and 


1 inclination, are permitted, if we may ſo lay, to en- 


ter into che ſanctuary, and acquire the knowledge 


of this whole detail by the lights which 200 inſen- 
ſibly gain by ſerious reflection. 


The Gout of the arts was ſo much in "TAE in the 


time of Alexander the Great, that to know the bot- 


tom of them a little, young gentlemen were taught 


+ to deſign: By this means thoſe that had a talent, cul- 


tivated it by exerciſe, they made uſe of it upon oc- 


I caſion, and diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by the ſuperio- 


rity of their knowledge. I refer thoſe, at leaſt, who 
have not any experience of this manual practice, to 


the idea I have Siren of its Perfection. 


* A term ben which mnie manners. 
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3 
2 7 imo who is the author of a ProTuRE, 


H E knowledge of the names of the authors is 
got by long practice, and the ſight of a great 
many pictures of all the ſchools, and of the principal 


maſters: that compoſe them: There are ſix of theſe Þ 
ſchools to which we may give a particular name, as 
the Roman, the Venetian, the Lombard, the Ger- 
man, the Flemiſh, and the French. And, after 


having by much application acquir'd a diſtin& idea 


of each of theſe ſchools, if we would find out to 
which of them a picture belongs, we muſt compare 
it with that to which we think it has the neareſt affi- 
nity, and when we have found out the ſchool, we 
muſt apply the picture to that Painter, whoſe man- 
ner agrees moſt with that work; but to know this 
particular manner is, in my opinion, the greateſt 


part of the difficulty, 
There are ſome curious men who form an idea of 
a maſter, by the ſight of three or four of his pictures; 


and who, after this, believe they have a ſufficient 
authority to decide what his manner is, without 
. conſidering what care the Painter took about them, 
and what age he was of when he drew them. 


*Tis not from particular pictures of a Painter, but 


; from his works in general that we judge of his me- 

rit; for there is no Painter that has not made ſome 

good, and ſome bad pictures, according to his care, 
or the motion of his genius. 


There is none alſo that had, not his beginning, 


his progreſs, and his end, that is to ſay, three man- 
ners. The firſt he took from his maſter; the ſecond 
he form'd by his Gout, in which his capacity and 
genius are to be found; and the third commonly 
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remedy for ſuch, 
knowing a maſter's hand, have penetration enough 
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and their manner. 
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degenerates into what we call manner : For a Pain- 
ter, who has a long time ſtudy'd after nature, is 
willing, without any more trouble, to make uſe only | 


of the experience he has got. 


When a curious perſon has well confider'd the 
different pictures of a maſter, and has form'd a per- 


fect idea of his ſtile, he may then judge who is the 


author of a picture, without being condemn'd for 
raſnneſs; 
ſtudy'd and practis'd the art, may ſometimes be 
deceiv'd in the name of an author, yet he will, at 
leaſt, never be deceiv'd in the Juſtneſs and folidiry ; 
of his ſentiments. _ 
There are pictures made by diſciples, who have 
copy'd their maſters very exactly in their judgment 
Some Painters have follow'd 
the Gout of another country, and not their own; 
and there are ſome who leave one manner for ano- 
ther, and who have, by this means, made fome 
pictures which will puzzle the beſt i o gueſs : 
the name of their author, 126 
Nevertheleſs this inconvenience is not without a 
as not ſatisfying themſelves in 


diſcover the character of his mind, A ſkilful man 
may eaſily communicate the manner in which he 


| executes his deſigns, but not the delicacy of his 


thoughts. Tis not, to find out the author of a 
picture, enough therefore to know the motion of 
the pencil, if the curious cannot penetrate that of 
the mind; and tho? *tis very much to have a juſt 
idea of a Painter's Gout in his deſign, yet 'tis ne- 
cellary to enter into the character of his genius, and 
the turn which he is Capable of giving to his con- 
ceptions. I don't pretend, however, to ſtop the 
mouths of thoſe lovers of painting, who have not 
ſeen nor examin'd this great number of pictures. 
By talking of it Bey may acquire and encreaſe 
Know- 


tho' a critick, who has a talent, and has 
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knowledge. I wou'd only, that every one ſhou'd 
give us the ſenſe in which he ſpeaks, by the mea- 
ſure of his experience. Modeſty, Which is ſo be- 
coming in beginners, agrees alſo with the moſt ex- 
pericnc'd, eſpecially i in difficult caſes. ö 


III. 
Ja picture be an original or @ copy. 


IFF\IS not my intention to diſcourſe here of in- 
different copies, which the curious will find 


couVt as firſt ſight, much leſs of bad ones, which are 


thought ſo by all the world. I ſuppoſe then a copy 
made by a good maſter, which deſerves a ſerious 
reflection, and makes one doubt, for ſome time at 
leaſt, whether tis a copy or an original. There 
are three ſorts of ſuch copies. oo 
The firſt is done faithfully, but rvilely. 
The ſecond is light, eaſy, and not faithful. 
The third faithful and eaſy, 
The firſt, which is ſervile Of faithful. liter 
the deſign, the colouring, and the touches of 


the original; but the fear of paſſing beyond the _ 


| bounds of this exaCtneſs, and to err againſt fide- 
lity, makes the hand of the copiſt fliff, and if 
it is never ſo little examin d, ſhews it to be what 


© 
The ſecond is more e likely to ſes on the "HY 


1 becauſe of the lightneſs of the pencil, but the | > 


unfaithfulneſs of the contours, or outlines, unde- | 
ceive the beſt judges. 

And the third, which is faithful and eaſy, made 
by a learn*d and light hand, and above all, in the 
time of the original, puzzles the greateſt criticks, 
and often hazards their pronouncing againſt the 


truth, tho? it | May be agrecable to veriſimility, As 
there 


pd 
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there are ſomethings which ſeem to favour the ori- 


ginality of a piece, ſo there are others that ſeem to 


deſtroy it, as the repetition of the ſame picture, its 
having been forgotten a long time, or coſting a little 


money: But, tho? theſe conſiderations may have 
weight, they are ſometimes very trivial, for want 
of being well examin'd. 
Tauhat a picture is forgot, proceeds often from the 
hands into which it falls, the place where it is put, 
| the perſons that ſee it, or the little value that the 
owner has for painting. 
The cheapneſs of it proceeds commonly from the 


rieceflity or ignorance of the ſeller. 
The repetition of a picture, which is a more e ſpe- 


Cious cauſe, is not always a ſubſtantial reaſon, There 
is ſcarce a painter but has repeated ſome one of his 
works, either becauſe he was pleaſed with it, or be- 

cauſe he was deſired to draw one like it. I have 
ſeen two Madonna's of Raphael, which being, out 
of curioſity, plac'd by one another, would perſuade 
the criticks that they were both originals. Titian 


has repeated the ſame Picture ſeven or eight times, 
as a play that ſucceeds is play'd a great many nights 


together; and we fee ſeveral pictures of the beſt 
© maſters of Italy repeated, which diſpute with their 
other pieces for goodneſs and originality. There 
have been ſome that have deceived the moſt ſkilful 


painters: among many examples of this kind I ſhall 


think it ſufficient to relate one, which is, that of 


Julio Romano, and is taken from Vaſari. 
Frederic II. duke of Mantua, going through Flo- 


rence towards Rome, where he went to pay a viſit 


to pope Clement VIIth, in the palace of Medici, 


over one of the doors aw the picture of Leo Xth. 
between the cardinal of Medici, and cardinal di 
© Roſſi, The heads were of Raphael, the drapery 


of Julio Romano, and all together admirable. The 
duke look'd upon it earneſtly, and became fo in 
love 
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love with it, that he could not forbear begging | it of 
the Pope when he came to Rome. His holinels very 
_ graciouſly gave it him, and order'd his ſecretary to 
write to Octavian di Medici to put the picture up 
in a caſe, and ſend it to Mantua. Octavian, who 
was a great lover of painting, and loath to deprive 
Florence of ſuch a rarity, invented an excuſe to de- 
fer ſending it, pretending that the frame was not 
rich enough, and he would get one fitted up for it. 
This delay gave Octavian time to have it copy'd, 
which was done by Andrea del Sarto, who imitated 
even the little ſpots that were upon it. This piece 
was ſo like the original, that Octavian himſelf could 
hardly diſtinguiſh the one from the other, and that 
he might not be deceiv'd, he put a private mark 
upon che copy, and a few days after ſent it to Man- 
tua. The duke receiv'd it with all poſſible ſatis- 
faction, not doubting but'twas the work of Raphacl, 
and Julio Romano. The latter, who was then in 
the ſervice of that prince, had no ſuſpicion that what 
was his part of the picture was not done by him 
ſelf, and had thought it his own doing as long as he 
liv d, if Vaſari, Who had ſcen the copy while it 
was drawing, had not diſabus'd him; for coming 
co Mantua! he was mighty well entertaꝰd by Ju lio 
Romano, who ſhew'd him all the duke's rarities, 
ſaying, That the fineſt thing was ſtill to be ſeen, 
naming the picture of Leo Xth, done by Raphael, 
and ſhewing it him, Vaſari ſaid, + *Tis very fine, 
but *tis not Raphael's.” Jalio Romano looking 
on it more e, r-ply*'d, How, is't not 
© Raphael's ? Don't I know my own work in it? 
Don'c 1 ſee the ſtrokes of my pencil, and remerm- 
ber the ſtriking them ?* Vaſari anſwer'd, You 
don't obſerve it cloſely enough; I aflure you, * 
« ſaw Andrea del Sarto draw this very picture; be- 
1 hind the canvas you will ſee a mark which was 
« put upon it to dittinguiſn it from the original.“ 
"Julio =< 
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Julio Romano turning about the picture, and per- 


ceiving it was matter of fact, held up his hands 


with aſtoniſhment, ſaying, T value it as much as 
© if it was Raphael's, and even more, for 'tis very 
«© ſurprizing to lee ſo excellent a maſter lo well 1 imi- 


tated as to deceive one.” N 
Now, ſince Julio Romano, with all he kill, = 


after having had notice given him, and examined p 


the picture, paſſionately perſiſted in the deceit of his 
judgment, as his proper work, we muſt not think 
tiitt {ſtrange that other Painters Iefs fkilfal, ould 

ſometimes be miſtaken about the works of others: 


For the truth may be thus hidden to the profoundeſt 


knowledge, and tho? a man may be out as to the 


fact, he may nor always be our in his judgment: 5 


"However: let a picture be never fo well copy'd a 
good critick will perceive exterior tokens enough 
upon it to juſtify his ſaying boldly what he thinks, : 


without running the riſque of a cenſure of raſhneſs, ; 
if he does not lay it down in a poſitive tone; but as 


an opinion founded on folid knowledge. It remains 
for me to ſay ſomething ef thoſe pictures that are 
3 neither original nor copies, which the Italians call 
Paſtici, from Paſte, becauſe, as the ſeveral things 
that ſeaſon a paſty, are reduc'd to one taſte, ſo coun- 


terfeits that compoſe a paſtici tend only to effect one 


truth. A Painter that would deceive in this way, 
ought to have, in his mind, the manner and prin- 


ciples of the maſter, of whom he would give an 
idea, whether he takes any part of a picture which 


that maſter has made and puts It in his own work, 


or whether the invention is his own, and he imitates - 


lightly, not only his touches, but even his Gout of 
deſign and colouring, It often hap ens that theſe 
Painters who propoſe the counterfeiting another's 
manner, aiming to imitate ſuch as are more ſkilful 
than themſelves, they make better pictures of this 


oV; kind, 
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kind, than if they were to do ſomething of their 


Own. 


Among thoſe who took delight i in counterfeiting 
the manner of other Painters, T ſhall content my- 
ſelf with naming David Teniers only, who has de- 
ceiv'd, and ever will deceive the curious, who are 
not prepoſieſt of his dexterity in transforming him- 


ſelf into Baſſano and Paolo Veroneſe, There are 
ſome of his Paſtici made with ſo much cunning, that 
the eyes of the moſt judicious are ſurpriz'd by them 
at firſt ſight; but after having examined them nearer, 
1 they ſoon diſtinguiſh the one's colouring, - and the 
one's pencil, from the other's. 
For example, David Teniers had a partienlar ta- 
lent in imitating the Baſſans; but the light and eaſy 
pencil which he employ'd in this artifice, is the very 
proof of his deceit, for his pencil, tho' eaſy and 
light, is not ſo lively nor ſo proper to characteriſe 
objects, as that of the Baſſan's, 8 as to 
animals. 


Tis true, Teniers e the” union of co- 
lours; but there was a certain grey, predominant in 


hie, and his colouring had not the vigour and ſweet. 
neis of Giacomo Baſſano's. *Tis the fame with all 
Paſtici, and if, we would not be deceiv'd by them, 
we ſhould examine their Gout of deſign, their 
colouring, and the character of their pencils, with 
the originals from whence they 1 were taken. 
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| Of the origi of ParnTING, 


HO? the authors, who have fad any 
thing of the origin of painting have 
differd among themſelves, they agree, 
however, in this, that ſhadow gave the 
firſt occaſion to the birth of this art. Upon which 
Pliny tell us a ſtory of one Corinthia, a girl of Sicy- 

one, who being in love with a certain youth, and 
finding him a- ſleep near a lamp that was burning, the 


| ſhadow of his face, which appear'd on the wall, 
ſeem'd ſo like him that ſhe was incited to draw the 
extremities of it, and thus made a portrait of her 
lover. If, as*tis likely, ſhadow was the riſe of the 
Invention of painting, imitation is ſo natural to 
2} mankind, that they would not have ſtay'd till the 
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time of Corinthia, without drawing figures after 


| thadow, which is as old as man himſelf. 


Bur not to enlarge on this thought, or ſeek after 
ſo uncertain a ſource, as is that of painting, we may 
with good grounds aver, that this art and ſculpture 


had their birth at one and the ſame time, the one 


and the other having the ſame principle, which is 


deſign, and ever ſince the days of Abraham, when. a 
ſculptore was in uſe, painting was conſequently _ 


practis'd in the ſame degree. It has appear'd and 


dilappear'd according to the revolutions of ages. 
War is an art that deſtroys all others, and painting 
is ſo much the more expos'd to it, by how much 
the more 'tis done for pleaſure. However, the fine 
arts are like the Phenix, they revive out of their 


aſhes: Wherefore we have reaſon to believe, that 


painting was ſeveral times extinguiſh'd, and renew'd 
again in the firſt ages, tho 'twas in a very poor de- 
"ee, - and that thoſe to whom we attribute the in- 


ention of that art, were only the renewers of it. 
But to ſpeak like other authors, after having 


| compar'd them one with another, we ſhall in the 
main find, that Gyges the Lydian invented painting 
in Feypt, Euchir in Grecce, and Bularchus brought 


it out of Greece in Italy in the reign of Romulus. 
This Painter repreſented the battle of the Magne- | 
fans fo well in one of his pictures, that Candaulus 
king of Lydia thought it worth a prodigious ſum, | 
and to purchaſe it cover'd it with gold, by which 
we may conclude, that painting Was highly in eſteem 
in thoſe days. 
It were needleſs to relate, in this abridgment. the 
"Jp that has been ſaid by the antient authors of the 
firſt Painters, who liv'd before the declenſion of the 


empire: There being none of their works left, no 


man has much curioſity to know any thing of them, 
or to trouble himſelf to remember their names. We 
muſt, however, except ſome of them who are cele- 

brated 
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brated by fame, and of whom it would be ſcan- 


dalous not to know ſomething, Six of them, Zeuxis, 

Parrhaſius, Pamphilus, Timanthes, Apelles and Pro- 

togenes, liv'd at the ſame time with Alexander the 
Great, when the fine arts were in their vigour; and 


tho' we have none of their productions, we may, 
notwithſtanding, judge of the perfections of them, 
by the ſculptures of the ſame age, which are pre- 


ſerv'd to this day, and by the price that thoſe anci- _ 
ent Painters had for their pieces. Tamanthes, and 

after him Apelles, having had 100 talents, near 
20000 pounds of Engliſh money, for one picture. 
*Tis true there are ſome ſmall remains of the old 


painting ſtill to be ſeen, but we know not when 


they were done, or who did them. The moſt con- 
ſiderable is at Rome in the vineyard of Aldobran- 


dino, and repreſents a marriage. This work ſhews 


ga great Gout of deſign, and much of the Grzcian 
ſculpture and Baſſo Relievo. Yet it is dry, and 

there appears in it no knowledge of Groupes, or the 
_ Claro Obſcuro : But we muſt not believe that all the 


pieces painted in Greece were of this ſort, becauſe 


what we read of Zeuxis and Parrhaſius, that by their 
pencil they deceiv'd even animals and painters them 
ſelves, is enough to convince us that they penetrated 
farther into the principles of their art, than the au- 
thor of that picture. We confeſs they did not uſe 
dil, yet, perhaps, they might have ſome other ſe- 
cret of which we are ignorant, that gave ſo much 
ſtrength to their colours, as is reported of Apelles's. 
Pliny tells us, he made uſe of a certain verniſh, 


which invigorated his colouring, and preſerv'd it. 


Be it as it will, we cannot reafonably ſtand out againſt 
the evidence of all the ancient authors, who have 
ſpoken of the Painters of thoſe times, from whoſe 
writings we ought to infer, that painting was in a 

high degree of perfection, and that the number of 
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the maſters was great. I ſhall here mention only ſome 


? of the chief of them. 


— . 


An 1 of the lives f the fox principal 


PAINTERS of GREECE. 


ZEUXIS 


AS a native Heraclea in Macedovia, and 
| learnt the firſt elements of painting in the 


LAXXVh Olympiad, 400 years before the birth 
of Chriſt : He followed his ſtudies very aſſiduouſly, 
and his ſucceſs being anſwerable to his induſtry, he 
was enabled to undertake ſeveral bold things that. 
got him reputation, He was ſkilful in deſigning, 
and underſtood colouring better than any painter of 
his time. Pliny ſays, Apollodorus who firſt found 
out the principles of the Claro Obſcuro, and of 
colours, open'd the doors of painting to Zeuxis, 
and that the ſame Apollodorus complaining of 
that Painter, ſaid: © He had enter*d ſo far within 
them, that he had carry'd out with him the whole 
art of painting.“ The conſiderable works which 


he was employ'd about, brought him in vaſt ſums 


of money, and having got riches enough, he gave 


way his pictures, becauſe, as he ſaid, he did not 


ſee how they could be rated at their full value. The 
Agrigentines deſiring him to make a picture of Hel- 
len naked, to be ſet up in their temple, ſent him, 
at his requeſt, ſome of their moſt beautiful maids, 
of whom he kept five, and having well examin'd 
them, form'd an idea of their fineſt parts, to com- 


poſe the body he was to repreſent. He painted it 


after them; and this figure, when he had carefully 
finiſh'd it, appear'd ſo perfect in his own eyes, that 
he could not forbear telling the Painters who came 
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do admire it, that they might praiſe it, but could 
not imitate it. 


Nevertheleſs, Parrhaſius diſputed with him, the 
honour of being the beſt Painter of the age. To 


decide the controverſy they agreed, that each of 
them ſhould make a picture, and let the world judge 
whoſe performance was belt : Zeuxis painted ſome 
grapes, and Parrhaſius a curtain; Zeuxis's work 


being expos'd to ſight, invited the birds to come 


and peck at it, believing the grapes to be real; and 

Zeuxis, proud of the judgment the birds had given 
in his favour, bad Parrhaſius draw the curtain, and 
ſhew his picture; but finding himſelf cheated by the 
curtain, he ingenuouſly confeſt he was overcome, 


for he had only deceiv'd birds, whereas Parrhaſius 


had deceiv'd him himſelf, as great a Painter as he 
was. Zeuxis ſometime after painted a boy carrying 
a baſket of grapes, and ſeeing the birds come and 
peck at them, he confeſt, that if the grapes were 
well painted, the boy muſt be ill, ſince the birds 


were not afraid of him. e 
Agatharchus, being impatient to ſee Zeuxis take 
up ſo much time in finiſhing his pieces, told him 


4 one day: For my part I ſoon diſpatch my pictures. 


You are a happy man, replies Zeuxis, I do mine 
with time and application, becauſe I would have 
them good, and I am ſatisfy'd, that what is ſoon 
done, will ſoon be forgotten. 


Tho* Zeuxis was generally admir'd in his life- 


time, yet he had his enemies. Ariſtotle cenſures 


him for not having a talent of expreffing juſtly the 


paſſions of the ſoul; and Quintilian ſays he made 
the extremities of his figures too powerful, imi- 


tating Homer, who delighted, in deſcribing bodies, 


to give them ſtrong and robuſt members, even to 
thoſe of women. Pliny mentions Zeuxis's works, 
and Lucian carefully deſcribes his picture of the 
Centaur, and his family, Feſtus writes, his laſt piece 
| EE Was 
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the 808 of an old woman, which when he had 


finiſh*d, he was ſo pleas'd with, that he laugh'd 
| himſelf to death at the fight of her comical figure; 


but tho? one can hardly believe this, yet we event 
is not without example. 
Zeuxis's competitors were, Timanthes, Andro- 
5 cides, Eupompus and Parrhaſius. 


PARRHASIUS 


* AS born at Epheſus, was the 1 and dif- 
ciple of Evenor, and the contemporary of 


Zeuxis. We have ſeen in the life of the latter, 


that they painted pictures as a trial of ſkill between 


them: They were both look'd upon as the greateſt 


maſters of their age, which was the age of maſters; 
and Quintilian informs us, they rais'd the art of 
Painting to a very high degree of perfection, Par- 


tkhaſius in deſigning, and Zeuxis in colouring. 
All authors who mention the former, agree in 


giving him the glory of deſigning very correctly 
and very elegantly, and in repreſenting bodies, not 


as nature had produc'd, but as ſhe might have pro- 


duc'd them; and it was according to this great idea 


that he wrote of the ſymmetry of the body. 


Among other things, he was excellent in expreſ- | 

ſing the paſſions of the ſoul, a quality that cannot |} 
be enough commended ; in adjuſting the head- | 
dreſſes, in Eng the hair, and in the graces | 


of the mouth. 


He had a great genius and elevation of mind, but | 


the praiſes which were given him, and which he 
thought he deſerv'd, made him extremely proud. 


He tall d contemptibly of all others, and of himſelf | 


as if he had brought the art to the laſt perfection: 


He very frankly filed himſelf the maſter and prince 


of painting, and was magnificent in every thing about 
him, yet it was 5 without allectation or conſtraint. 


There | C1 
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There was ſomething of enthuſiaſm in his pro- 


ductions: He never went to work but he expected 
to find pleaſure in it, and when he was at it, he 
us'd to ſing to himſelf to ſweeten his labour, He 
made a great many pictures, of which the moſt 
celebrated are nam'd in the 35th book of Pliny, 
where the Curious may find a catalogue of them. 


PAMPHILUS 


AS a Macedonian, born in the reign of 


; king Philip: He was Eupompus's diſciple 
and Apelles's maſter : He had ſo high an idea of his 

art, that he believ'd no man could be ſkilful in it 
without ſtudying polite learning and geometry, of 


which he was himſelf a maſter. His reputation got 


* him conſiderable diſciples, of whom he had a talent 


a-piece, near 200 J. ſterling, for ten years teaching, 


and ſo long they were with him to learn painting. 
Apelles and Melanthus gave him that ſum, which 
Bede ſays was ſo much a year, and not for the whole 
time. It was by his advice and credit with Alex- 
ander the Great, that the young men of quality of 
Sicyone, and afterwards of all Greece, were com- 


manded to learn firſt to deſign ; and by his means 


painting was reckon'd ſuch an honourable profeſſion, 


that all who were not noble Were, by an cdict, 


forbidden to exerciſe that art; whence we may 
infer, that if painting, was ſo much eſteem'd by 
the politeſt people of antiquity, *tis not without 
reaſon that the moſt judicious princes, at this time, 
love and protect it, and men of wit value chemſclves 
en underſtanding} it. 


IAN T E ES. 


2 was contemporary with Pe 85 
The place of his birth is not known, but he 
Was one of the moſt learned and molt judicious Pain- 

ters 
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ters of the age he liv'd in, The moſt celebrated oj 
all his works, and that of which ſeveral authors 


have ſpoken with the higheſt Eulogies, was the 


ſacrifice of Iphigenia. The young virgin appears 
wonderfully charming as to her beauty, and ſeems 
voluntarily to devote herſelf to death for the good 
of her country. The Painter, in repreſenting Cal- 


 chas, Ulyſſes, Ajax and Menelaus, having drain'd _ 
himſelf to give each of them a different character of 
ſorrow, painted Agamemnon, father of Iphigenia, 
with his face hid in the drapery of the figure, not 
being able otherwiſe to expreſs his ſentiments of _ 


ſorrow as they deſerv'd: And the expreſſions which 


appear in the faces of the Victim's brother and 
uncle, make one gueſs at the ſorrowful condition 


of the father. 


Timanthes, at another time, having drawn a | 
Cyclops aſleep in a little picture, to give an image 
of his bigneſs painted ſome ſatyrs near him, who 


_ meaſured his thumb by a Thyrſe. Pliny mentions 
the chief pieces of Timanthes, and ſays, that in all 
his works, he gave the ſpectator to underſtand a 
great many more things than he painted. 


APELLES. 


Pelles, whom fame has put above all Painters, : 


was born in the iſle of Coos, in the Archi- 


pelago, being the ſon of Pithius, and the diſciple of 
Pamphilus whom we have ſpoken of. Great Pain- 
ters, as well as great poets, have in all ages gain'd 


the favour of ſovereigns. Apelles was particularly 
valu'd by Alexander the Great, who not only 
honour'd him with his eſteem, becauſe of his great 


capacity, but lov'd him for the candour of his 


manns re, 


Apelles was born with hu A diſpoſition and in- 


clination to painting, that in order to arrive at per- 
fection 
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fection in his art, he made no ſcruple of giving 
Pamphilus, his maſter, a talent a year, and ſet it 
down as a rule, that a day ſhould never go over his 
head without deſigning ; from whence came the 
proverb, Nulla Dies ſine Linea, no Day without 
© drawing a Line, that is, without exerciſing himſelf 
in deſigning. The force of his genius, and the 
aſſiduity of his ſtudies, did not give him fo good an 
opinion of himſelf, as the maſters are apt to have: 
_ © He never made a judgment of his own capacity but 
by comparing it with that of others whom he vi- 
ſited. Every body knows what happen'd between 
him and Protogenes. The latter liv'd in the ifle of 
Rhodes, whither Apelles went on purpoſe to ſee his 
works, of which he knew nothing but by their re- 
putation. When he arrived there, he found only an 
old woman in Protogenes's houſe, who aſking him 
his name, he anſwer'd, I am going to write it on 
this canvas, and taking his pencil with colour on it, 
he deſfign'd ſomething with extreme delicacy, Pro- 
togenes coming home, the old woman told him 
_ what had paſt ſince he had been gone, and ſhew'd 
him the canvas; who then obſerving attentively the 
beauty of the lines, ſaid, it was certainly Apelles 
that had been there, believing no one elſe could 
draw any thing ſo fine: Then taking another colour, 
he drew on thoſe lines an outline more correct and 
more delicate, after which he went out again, bid- 
ding the old woman ſhew that to the perſon wo 
had been there, if he return'd, and tell him, that 
was the man he {ought after. Apelles returning, 
and being aſham'd to ſee himſelf outdone, takes a 


third colour, and among the Lines that had been 


drawn, lays ſome with ſo much judgment, and ſo 
wonderfully fine, that it took in all the ſubtlety of 
the art. Protogenes ſaw them in his turn, and con- 


feſſing that he could not do better, gave over the 
diſpute, and ran in haſt to find out Apelles. 
: 38 . Pliny 
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- Pliny, who tells this ſtory, ſays he ſaw this piece 
of canvas before it was conſum'd in the fire that 


burnt down the emperor's palace; that there was 
nothing upon it but ſome lines which could ſcarce 
be diſtinguiſh'd, and yet this fragment was more 
valu'd than w of the pictures N which it was 
: plac'd. 


It is very near in this ſenſe, that we muſt under 


ſtand this place of Pliny ; for to think it was a 
ſimple line divided from another in its whole ex- 
tent, would be ridiculous, and ſhock every one 
that has the leaſt knowledge of Painting, there being 
in that no ſign of capacity to be ſhewn, nor {kill in 
the art. | 
What has giv'n riſe to this interpretation is, in 
my opinion, che ill conſtruction of the word Linea; 
for by Linea in that place is to be underſtood, either 
Deſign or Outlines. Pliny himſelf make uſe of it in 
tttis ſignification elſewhere, when he ſays of Apelles, 
that he never let a day go over his head without 
_ deſigning, Nulla Dies fine Lined, which was not 
drawing ſimple lines, bur to accuſtom himſelf to 
correct "deſigning. 


In the ſame manner we ſhould underſtand the 
word Subtiltas, not to give an idea of a very de- 


licate line, but of the exactneſs and fineneſs of de- 
ſign. Thus the Subtlety 1s not in the line, con- 
ſider'd ſimply as a line, but in the intelligence of 
the art, which is ſhewn in the lines of a deſign. 
confeſs, however, that the word Tenuitas, which 
is in the ſame place of Pliny, may create ſome diffi- 
culty in this explication, which I believe is not unan- 
| ſwerable, for by that word the fineneſs and exaCtnels 
of an outline may very well be underſtood: Beſides, 
I'll maintain it would be nonſenſe to think, that the 
victory, in the diſpute between Apelles and Proto- 
genes, depended only on ftriking a line, one more 
_ delicately than another; and if Pn, Who is ill 
I La — » - 
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5 conſtrud i in this place, meant it as thoſe who ſo con- 
ſtrue him would have him, he knew little of the 


fine arts, tho? one may eafily perceive elſewhere, 
that he was a paſſionate admirer of them. 


Envy, which is ſo often met with among perſons 


_ of the lame profeſſion, never enter*d into the foul of 
Ahpelles, and if he endeavour'd to raiſe himſelf, it 
was wholly by the aſſiſtance of his art, which he 
knew to be of great extent, and was fond of the 
glory of poſſeſſing it. He was as ſolicitous about 
the advantage of his emulators, as about his own, 
and being ſenſible of the capacity of Protogenes, he 
recommended him to the Rhodians, who, upon 
his character of him, gave him a price for his works 
incomparably greater than that Painter was us'd 0 
receive for them before. 5 
Ahpelles was circumſpect, but eaſy in his produc- 
tions: The elegance and grace which is every where 
to be ſeen in his pictures, was no obſtacle to the 
truth which a Painter owes to nature, and he drew 
his pieces with ſo much likeneſs, that ſome Aftro- 


| logers made uſe of them to draw the horoſcope of 
the perſons he had painted. 


Alexander, who often viſited Apelles, delighting 


in his converſation and manners, commanded him 
to talk to him freely, and had a very great kindneſs 
for him; an inſtance of which was ſhewn upon the 
2 evcalion- of his drawing the picture of Campaſpe, 
which he had drawn by his order. Campaſpe was 
very handſom, and the moſt belov'd of all Alexan- 
der's concubines, who perceiving that Apelles was 
in love with her, gave her to him; by which, ſays 
Pliny, he not only ſhew'd the affection he had for i 
his Painter, but that after having overcome many 
nations, he knew ſtill how to overcome himſelf : 


Great, continues the ſame author, by his courage, 


but more great by the dominion he had over his 


Pons, 
Apelles 
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Apelles en how the pifture of Alexander; and 


this monarch not thinking it convenient that his 
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image ſhould be profan'd by the hands of the igno- | 


rant, publiſh'd an edict, forbidding all Painters 
whatſoever to make his portrait, except Apelles 
and by the ſame edict he permitted Pyrgoteles only 


to engrave his image on gems and precious ſtones, | 


and Lyſippus only to caſt is ſtatue in braſs. 


Tho' Apelles was very exact in his works, he 


knew how far to carry his exactneſs, without fa. 
tiguing his mind: One day talking of Protogenes, 


he ſaid, © He was a great maſter, but he often .X 
1 ſpoild his pieces, by endeavouring to make them 
perfect; that he did not known when he had _ 


done well; that a man may do too much as wel 


* as too little; and that he Was ws Kiltul, who 7 


© knew what was ſufficient.' 
One of his diſciples ſhewing him a bib to 


have his opinion of it, and telling him he had done 
it in a little time, Apelles reply'd, I ſee it plain 
enough, and I wonder that in the time you have 


not made a great many ſuch pictures. 


Another Painter ſhewing him the picture of an 
Hellen, which he had drawn with care, and adorn'd _ 
with abundance of jewels, Apelles told him, Since 
* you could not make her handſome, I perceive, 


friend, you have made her rich.” 


"Ay he ipoke his mind freely, ſo he took in 800d | 

part what was ſaid to him; and to avoid flattery, he | 
ecxpos'd his works to the publick, and hid himſelf 
behind them, to hear what paſſengers ſaid of them, | 
with an intent to turn their obſervations to his | 
advantage. A ſhoemaker coming by one day, | | 
took the liberty to criticiſe on a ſandal which | 


he had painted, and it was immediately alter'd; 


but paſſing by the ſame place the next day, and | 
being proud to ſee that his criticiſm was taken 
notice of, he paſt his cenſure on a leg, which had 
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nothing faulty in it; upon which Apelles came 
from behind the canvas, and told the ſhoe- maker, 


his judgment went no higher than a ſandal, which 


afterwards grew into a proverb. 1 don't know 


whether there are many Apelles's in our days, but Pm 


confident there are more ſhoc- makers than ever. 
; Another ſign of the ingenuity of Apelles, was his 
acknowledging that Amphion underſtood diſpoſition 
better, and Aſclepiodorus the regularity of delign z 
but he gave place to no body for grace, which was 


his particular talent. When he view'd the works of 
the great painters, he admir'd the beauties of them, 
yet he frankly ſaid, he did not perceive that grace 


in them, which no body was ſo much maſter of as 
himſelf, for without vanity he might lay it it Was his 


own peculiar excellence. 


Apelles never painted on walls, nor on any thing 5 
5 that could not be ſav'd in a fire. He would have | 
had the works of the beſt maſters carried from one 
country to another, and could not endure that a 
picture ſhould not be capable of having more than 
one maſter, becauſe painting, he laid, was a com- 


mon good to all the world. 


* Pliny has given us a Jeſcription of Apelles $ fineſt 
pieces, and one may judge of their excellence by the 
price that was paid for them, ſometimes one hundred : 


talents, ſometimes a lum without counting „and 
with profuſion. . 


PROTOGENES. 


 Rotogenes was a native of Caunus, a City of 
Catia, ſubject to the Rhodians : We know not 
who was his father or his maſter; it is likely enough 
he had no other maſter than the publick pieces that 
he ſaw, and probably his parents being poor, could 
not be at any ſuch expence, for his education i in the 


art, as was given at that time, Himſelf was forc'd 
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ar firſt to paint ſhips for his livelihood : his ambi- 
tion was not to be rich, but to be a maſter of his 


profeſſion, for this reaſon he liv'd a retir'd life, that 
he might not be diſturb'd in thoſe ſtudies, which he 


thought neceſſary for the perfection of his art. 
He finiſh'd his pictures with too great care : 
Apelles ſaid of him, he knew not when he had done 


well, or how to get away his work; and by dint of 
a leſſen'd its beauty, and fatigued his mind. 


Hie was more for truth than veriſimility in painting, 


5 by which in exacting more Of his art than he ought 


to have done, he drew jels from her than he might 


have done. 


The fineſt of his pieces is the picture of Jaliſus k 


ſeveral authors have mention'd it without giving any 
_ deſcription of it, or telling who this Jaliſus was: 


ſome perſons ſuppoſe him to have been a famous 


5 hunter. 


Poor ſeven years that Protogenes work'd on this 
; picture, all his food was lupines mix'd with a little 
water, which ſerv'd him both for meat an drink. 

He was of opinion, that this ſimple and light nou- 


riſhment would leave him the freedom of his fancy. 


Apelles ſeeing this piece, was fo ſtruck with admi- 


5 miration, that he could not ſpeak a word, having 


no expreſſion to anſwer the idea of the beauty of the | 
picture, which he had form'd in his mind. It was | 


this ſame picture that ſav*d the city of Rhodes, 


when king Demetrius beſieg'd it; for not being able | 


to attack it, but on that ſide where Protogenes 


Vork'd, which he intended to burn that it might | 
dect fire to the reſt of the town, he choſe rather to 
\ abandon his hopes of conqueſt, than to deftroy ſo | 


fine a piece as was that of Jaliſus, 
Protogenes's work-houſe wasin a garden inthe w. 
burbs of Rhodes, near the camp of the enemy, yet 
the noiſe of arms could not diſtract him in his labours. 
The king W — for him, and aſking him, with 
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0 what aſſurance he could work in the ſuburbs of a 


city that was beſieg d? He reply*d, That he under- 
© ſtood, the war he had undertaken was againſt the 


be Rhodians, and not againſt the arts.“ The king 


was ſo pteas*d with this anſwer, that he ordered ſome 


ſoldiers to be his guard, and was glad that by this 


means he could fave fo ſkilful a hand. 


Aulus Gellius reports, that the eben during 
the ſiege, ſent ambaſſadors to Demetrius, to pray _ 
him to ſave the picture of Jaliſus, repreſenting, that 
if he was victorious, it might ſerve to adorn his 


triumph, and if he was forctd to raiſe the ſiege, he 


might be blam'd for turning his arms acainſt Pro- 
togenes, when he could not conquer the town. The 


king hearing them out, lik'd the meſſage ſo well, 


= that he drew off his army, and by this means fav'd 8 


both the picture of Jaliſus and the city of Rhodes. 
I will not here relate the memorable conteſt be- 


tween Apelles and Protogenes, the reader may ſee it 
in the life of Apelles. I ſhall only add, that the latter 


aſking Protogenes what price he had for his pictures, 


and Protogenes naming an inconſiderable ſum, ac- 


cording to the fad tortune of thoſe who are oblig'd 
to work for their bread, Apelles, concern'd at the 
injuſtice done to the beauty of his productions, gave 


him fifty talents for one picture only, telling it abroad 


that he would make it pals, and fell it for his own. 


This generoſity open'd the eyes of the Rhodians, as 
tothe merit of Protogenes, and made them to get the 
picture Apelles had bought, out of his hands, paying 


down a much greater price for i it than he had given. 
Pliny ſays, Protogenes was a ſculptor, as well as a 

Painter: Conſult this author if you would know more 

of his works, of which he ſpeaks as well as of thoſe 


of other Akilful Painters. I ſhall only relate here a 
paſſage our of Quintilian, which ſhews the particular 
talents of ſix famous Painters. Protogenes, ſays he, 
excell'd in exactneſs, Pamphilus and "Melanthus in 


—— the 
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the diſpoſition, Antiphilus i in eaſineſs, Theon, the 


Samian, in fruitfulneſs of ideas, and Apelles in grace 
and 1 ingenious conceptions. 


Pliny writes, that the maſters of the art of painting, 


in his time, made uſe but of four capital colours, out 
of which they compos'd all the others. This is not 
a place to argue on that, nor to make a compariſon 
between the ancient and modern painting: I ſhall 
content myſelf with ſaying, that if painting in oil, 


which has been in uſe about 250 years, has a great 


advantage over the diſtemper for the facility of 


painting, and union of colours, the ancients had a 


vernith which gave force to their brown colours, and = 


their white was more light and ſhining than ours; by 
which means, having a greater extent of the degrees 
of the Claro Obſcuro, they could imitate certain ob- 


jects with more force and truth, than we can in oil. 
"Tian knew this advantage, and try*d it in ſome 


i&tures, where he made uſe of white in a&ftemper, 


but the diverſity of thoſe two faſhions in uſing. 


colours was a ſlavery which ſoon diſguſted Titian, 
and took him off of the practice of it. 
I hall conclude with one word more of the Pain- 
ters and ſculptors of thoſe days, who knowing there 
was no work ſo compleat to which ſome Perfection 


might not be added, obſerv'd always, in putting 
| their names to their works, to expreſs that they 
were not finiſh*d, tho* they had done what they 


could do to them: We fee examples of this upon 
the Greek ſtatues, on which we find written, Glicon 


of Athens would have made this work ; Praxiteles 


would have made this work ; Athenodorus, Liſip- 


pus, &c. would have made this work, and not did | 


make it, A great many in our days are not fo 
ſcrupulous, and are very far from believing, that 
any thing which comes from their hands is not 
| PEE: 
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barians, the ſenate of Florence ſent for 


H E fine arts having been extinct in 
Italy ever ſince the irruption of the Bar- 


1 Painters out of Greece to reſtore painting 
in Tuſcany, and Cimabue was their firſt diſciple: 
He was of a noble family in Florence, and his pa- 
rents finding he had a diſpoſition for the ſciences, 
made him apply to them. He exercis'd himſelf 
about them ſometime, but the arrival of theſe Gre- 
dilan Painters rous'd his inclination, and determin'd 
it entirely to painting. The conſiderable progreſs 
that he made in that art, encourag him in the 
© ſtudy of it, and got him ſuch a reputation, that 
When Charles of Naples paſt through Florence, he 
_ E 3 855 vilited 
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| viſited Cimabue, and thought himſelf very well en. 
tertain'd by the ſight of his works. He painted, 


according to the cuſtom of thole times, in freſco, 


and in diſtemper, painting in oil being not then 


found out. He underſtood architecture, and dy'd 


in the 70th. year of his age, Anno Dom. 1300. | 
_ Gilotto was his diſciple. 


ANDREA TAFFI 


| E Florence: made himſelf taken notice of by 


a new ſort of painting. He left Florence, and 


1 went to Venice, whither ſome Greek Painters were 
come as well as to Florence. They were doing 
Moſaique work in St. Mark's church. Andrea be- 
came acquainted with them, eſpecially with Apol- 
lonius, whom he carry*d with him to Florence, and 


learn'd of him the method and ſecrets of this ſort of 


painting, which had the charm of novelty, and 

Vas the more curious, becauſe it was lo laſting. They 
did together ſeveral ſtories out of the Bible in St. 
John's church, by which they acquir'd a great dead 
of reputation; but he did one himſelf, that was 
very much to his honour and advantage: It was tbe 
picture of Chriſt, ſeven cubits long, about which 
he took much pains and care. The praiſes that were 


given him did him a miſchief; for finding himſelf 


eſteem'd by all the world, he neglected his ſtudies, | 


and minded nothing but getting of money of which 


he was very greedy. His works rais'd emulation | 
in Gaddo Gaddi and Giotto, and were as ſo much 
ſeed that brought forth ſeveral Painters in . | 
5 He OT at 81 years of age, A. D. * N 


64D DO 64 DDT 


F Florence, apply'd himſelf alſo to Moſaick 
work, which got him eſteem in Rome and 


| Florence, becauſe he deſign'd better than all the | 


other 


her 


M 


painting. His memory is preſerv*d not only by the 
great picture of Moſaique work, which is over the 
aate of St. Peter's church in Rome, and was done 
at the command of pope Benedict IX. but alſo by 
the praiſes given him by the poets of his time, and 
the ſtatue of marble which the Florentines erected 
for him, and which is over his tomb. The Italian 
Proverb, Ty ſei piu rondo che PO di Giotto, which 

is us'd to expreſs little wit, is founded on an acci- 


the 
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other Painters of his time. After having made ſe- 


veral great pieces in divers places, he retir'd to 


Florence, where he did ſome little ones, as it were 
to reſt himſelf after his greater labours. To this 


end he made uſe of egg-ſhells, which he ſtain'd with | 
| ſeveral colours, and buly'd himſelf about it with 
much patience: He dy'd at 73 years old, in the 
- year 1312. * — 


TXT AS born at Arezzo in Tuſcany, and was 


both a Painter and Sculptor. Pope Urban 
IV. commanded him to draw fome pictures for St. 


Peter's church, and Gregory X. dying in the city of 


Arezzo, the citizens employ'd him to do the ſculp- 


ture for that pope's tomb. This opportunity help'd | 


Margaritone to ſhew, in the ſame place, his capa- 


city in the one and the other profeſſion, for he 
enrich'd the chappel, where the marble ſtatue which 


he had made was ſet up, with ſeveral pictures: He 


YE was 77 years old when he dy'd. 


N or 3 
XIX As born in a village near Florence, and. 
contributed very much to the progreſs of 


dent which happend to him. Benedict IX. being 
willing to try the capacity of the Florentine Painters, 
PEE ARE © © Vier 
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ſent a perſon thither to bring him a deſign from 


each of them. This perſon addreſſing himſelf to © of 

- Giotto, the latter drew a perfect circle on paper, fo 

with the point of his pencil, and one ſtroke of his te 

hand, There, ſays he, carry that to the pope, and ſe 

tell him you ſaw me do it.“ The man reply'd, I _ fo 

aſk for a deſign. Giotto anſwer*d, © Go Sir, I tell ſu 

you his holineſs aſks nothing elle of me.“ Upon ey 

this the pope gave him the preference, and ſent for be 

him io Rome, where, among other things, he drew = d: 

dene picture of Moſaic work which we mention'd ne 
1 before, as alſo St. Peter's bark toſt by the tempeſt,᷑ñ k 
vl which piece is known to all Painters by the name of ſu 

1 Giotto's veſſel. The ſtory of the circle ſhews us, h 

q that boldneſs of hand was, in thoſe days, moſt part de 

1 _of a Painter's merit, and that the true principles of ol 
4 _ colouring were little or not at all known. Giotto 1 

L -work*d in ſeveral places, at Florence, Piſa, Rome, as 

| Avignon, Naples, and other cities of Italy: He fi 

= 5 dy'd at 60 years old, Anno 1336. and had ſeveral w 

1 diſciples, as we ſhall ſee in the following pager. B 
l Rs BONAMICO, BUPALMACO = 5 


AS; ingenious in his compoſitions, and ple | 
\ Fant in his converſation. 
OP. be was painting the life of Chriſt in a convent 
of nuns, he came in one day very ill dreft, and the 
ſiſſters aſking him why his maſter did not come? He 
anſwer'd, he would be there preſently. In the mean 
time he ſet two chairs together with a pot upon 
them, and cover'd them with a cloak, and a hat, 
| turning the figure towards the work. The nuns 
= coming again to ſee it a little while after, and being 
| ſrpriz'd at the fight of this new workman; he told 
them, this is my maſter: When they knew the jeſt 
they were diverted with it, and inform'd at the fame 


= ons that cloaths do not make a man the more 
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Another time as he was painting for the biſhop 
5 bf Arezzo, when he came to his work, he often 
pound his pencils out of order, and his picture blot- 
ted: He us'd to be in a rage about it, and all the 

| ſervants of the houſe diſowning the kalt, he re- 
ſolv'd to watch, and ſee who it was that plaid him 
ſuch a trick: Wherefore leaving his work early one 
evening, he was no fooner gone from his place but 
he faw a monkey take his pencils and would have 
_ dawb'd what he had been doing, it Bufalmaco had 
7 not hinder'd him. 


A friend of his, whoſe name was und PAR, 


ſulting him how he might give more expretiion to 
his ſubject, Bufalmaco told him he had nothing to 

do but to make the words come out of the mouth 
of his figures by labels, on which they might be 


written: Bruno thought him in earneſt, and did ſo, 


| as ſeveral fooliſh Panters did after him, who re- 


fining on Bruno, added anſwers to queſtions, and 


made their figures enter into a ſort of converſation. 
x Bufalmaco dy di in The year F348. 1 


S EFA N O of. FLORENCE, 


AND. 
PIETRO LAP. of SIE VA. 


ER E Aiſciples of Giotto, 5 the firſt Pain 
ters that took care to ſhew the naked under 


the craperies; and to obferve perſpective more re- 
 gularly, than any other of their predeceſſors in the 
art. Stefano work'd at Florence, Piſa and Aſſiſi; 


Laurati at Siena and Arezzo. Stefano dy'd in the 


4 yo 13 50. in the 1 9 year of his age. 
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1 N D 


PIETRO CAVALLINO 


zetti join'd the ſtudy of polite learning and 


philoſophy to painting, and was the firſt that painted 
rain, ſtorms, and the effect of the winds. He dy'd 
at 83 years of age. Cavallino, who was both Pain- 
ter and Sculptor, among other works, did a crucifix, 
which is in St. Paul's church at Rome; and which 
talk'd to St. Bridget, if one may believe the legend. 
This Painter was look'd upon as a faint, on account 
of his humility and piety : He dy'd at 85 your old, P 
82 was s böry A in the church of St. Paul. 


SIMONE MEMMI 


F Siena, conkidurably augmented. the progreſ ö 

of deſign: He had a great deal of genius, and 
77 portraits well: He was Petrarch's particular 
friend, and painted the fair Laura for him: He 
dy'd in the 6oth year of his age, Anno 1345. He | 


had a brother, whoſe name was e who ſur- 


viv'd him twelve years. 


TADDEO di GADDO 64 p 
85 AND 
ANGELO 64D his Son, 


W ERE diſciples of Giotto, and painted after 
his manner. Angelo apply'd himſelf very 
ſtrenuouſſy to expreſs the paſſions of the ſoul well, 
and was ingenious in his inventions: He was a good 
architect, he built the tower of Santa Maria de! 
Fiore, 


F Rome, were diſciples of Giotto. Loren- 
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Fiore, and the bridge over the Arno in Florence: 
He 88 in the year 1350. being about 80 years old, 


TOMASO GIOTTINO 


TAS the ſon and diſciple of Stefano, of whom 


we have ſpoken, and having been alſo the 


7 alſciple of Giotto, he was ſirnam'd Giottino, He 

Was more ſkilful than his maſters, but rhe too great 
vivacity of his wit weakning his conſtitution, hin- 

deer'd his following the fight he had taken, He 
work'd much at Florence, and dy'd of a . 
tion in the 32d year of his age. g 


ANDREA 0 E 


F F 3 apphyd! himſelf late to painting, yet 

: by his ſenſe and ſtudy he came to be a good 
Painter. He was the firſt that ſhew'd an intelligence 
of colours: He had a law-ſuit in which he was very 
 obſtinate, and having given his adverſary very bad 
words one day, he waited for him at night at the 
corner of a ſtreet, and ran him through the TOUT 


of which he oy] in the year 1415. 


LEONE 


17 W karn'd ſculpture i in 15 youth, and 
Y was beſides a poet and architect. His genius 
was fruitful, and his manner much the ſame with 
that of the other Painters of his time. The greateſt 
part of his works are at Piſa; and in his picture of 
the univerſal judgment, he painted his friends in 
heaven, and his enemies in hell, He dy'd in 1 359. 

at t 60 years old. 
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LEONE BATTIST 4 ALBERT, 


F a noble family in Florence, had a foul of 4 
great extent, which he cultivated by the 


| knowledge of the Belles Lettres, and the Mathe. 


maticks. He was very well acquainted with the fine 
arts, and underſtood painting, ſculpture, and archi- 
tecture perfectly well, having wrote of all three in 


latin. His ſtudies did not permit him to leave any 
| thing conſiderable behind him in painting; but being 
pope Nicholas Vth's friend, he was very much em- 


5 ploy'd | in his buildings, of which ſome are ſtill to be 


ſeen with admiration. He wrote alſo of arithme- 


tick, and ſome treatiſes of morality. 


PIETRO della FRANCESCA, 


F he republick of 8 delighted i in 115. | 
preſenting night-pieces and battels. Pope Ni. 
cholas ſet him at work to paint the Vatican: He 
made, among other pieces, two pictures which were 
taken down by command of pope Julius II. to make 
room for two others, which Raphael had painted, 
the miracle of the Sacrament that happen'd at Bol- | 
ſena, and of St, Peter in priſon. He drew ſeveral | 


Portraits, and wrote of arithmetick and geometry. 
Lorentino d' Angelo d' Arezzo, and Lucas Signo- 
relli were his diſciples. Under the pontificat of the 


ſame pope Nicholas, there work'd at Rome, and | 
other places in Italy, ſeveral Painters of reputation 


in thoſe days, viz. Giovanni da Ponte, Agnolo 


| Gaddi, Berna da Siena, Ducio, Jacopo Caſſentino, 


Spinello, Antonio Venetiano, Gerardo Starnina, who 


went into Spain, Lorenzo, a monk of Cmaldoli, 


Taddeo Bartolo, Lorenzo Bicci, Paolo firnam'd 
 Uccello, becauſe he painted birds well: Maſaccio, who 


diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by the good Gout he 1 
ge 5 
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in his painting, and tho? he dy'd at twenty two years 


of age, the works that he left behind him ſerv'd to 


open the eyes of the men of art who came after him 
in his profeſſion, He dy'd in 1443. Lorentino 
d' Angelo, as we have ſaid, was his diſciple, and 
| ſeveral others, among whom _ : Es 


GIOVANNI ANGEL1CO 


AS a fryar of the order of St. Dominic, 
= and rendered himſelf conſiderable by his 
paintings, but more by his piety, and ſo profound 
a humility, that he refus'd the archbiſhoprick of 
_ Florence which Nicholas V. offer'd him. That 
| pope employ'd him to paint his chappel, and oblig'd 
him to do ſomething in miniature in the books of 
the church, There are ſome groſs faults in his beſt 
pictures, which leſſen the praiſe that otherwiſe they | 
might have deſerv'd: He never went to work be- 
fore he had done all the duties of his office: He 
did a great many things in Rome and Florence; the 
_ ſubjects of his pieces are always divine; whenever he 
Painted 2 crucifix, he could not refrain weeping. 
_ His ſkill and his good nature got him many diſ- 
| ciples, He dy'd in 1455, aged 68 ycars, and was 
buried at Santa Maria della Minerva, where his 
tomb and his portrait are to be ſeen, £27 


FILIPPO LIPPI 


X Florence, mode a quite different uſe of a 

| monaſtick life than Giovanni Angelico, of 
whom we have been treating; for after he had been 
| bred up in a convent of Carmelites from the age of 
eighteen, and having been a monk at ſixteen, it 
happen'd that Maſaccio painted the chapel of that 
+ convent, and Lippi ſeeing him at work, conceiv*d 
+ violent paſſion for painting: He apply'd himſelf 


induſtri- 
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induſtriouſly to deſigning. The great facility he 
found in it awaken'd the talent be had for the art, 
which hindred his ſtudy of the Belles Lettres, and | 


the exerciſes of his convent. Maſaccio's praiſes, who 


Was ſurpriz'd at the progreſs of this novice, encreasd 
his temptation to quit his habit, and being no longer 
able to reſiſt it, he left his monaſtery, and went in. 
to Marca d' Ancona, where he found ſome of his 


friends, with whom he took boat to divert them- 


ſelves on the water, A rover of Barbary bearing 
near the ſhore, ſaw the boat, and took them, Lipn! 
liv'd in extreme miſery for 18 months together, 
When, to amuſe himtelf one day, having deſign 
on the wall the picture of his maſter, with charcoal, 
of whom he had a full idea in his head, he did it ſo 
well, that the likeneſs of ir, to the original, was 
__ mightily admir'd. This ſoften'd the heart of his 
patron, who, after having oblig'd him to draw ſc. 
veral 1 gave him his liberty. From Bar 
bary, Lippi paſt over to Naples, where king Al. 
phonſo employ'd him; but the love of his country 
drew him back to Florence. He work'd there tor 


duke Coſmo di Medicis, whoſe affection he gain'd, 


and who made him abundance of preſents. The | 
love of women taking him off from his work, and N 
making him loſe his time, the duke, being im- 
patient to have a picture he had fer him "about | 
 fini{h'd, lock'd him up in a chamber to force him 
to mind his buſineſs, allowing him plenty of every 
thing that was neceſlary. Läppi, after two or three 
days, cut his ſheets, and ty'd the pieces together, 
by the help of which, he made his way down out a | 
the window, and fo got his liberty, | 
A citizen of Florence engag' d him afterwacds o 
draw a picture of the virgin Mary for a monaſtery, | 
where a daughter of his, a very beautiful young 
woman, was a nun, Her father, and the nuns of | x 
the convent, were ing to permit him to take thus 
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girl for his model. As he was drawing her picture, 


f having the opportunity of being alone with her, he 


debauch'd her by his laſcivious talk, and when the 
picture was finiſh'd, carry*d her off with her own. 
canſent. He had a fon by her call'd Philip, who | 


= was alſo a Painter. 


Some time after, as he was at work in a church 


of Spoleto, he again fell in love with a woman, and 


being obſtinately bent to gain her, contrary to the 


dad vice that had been given him, her friends poiſon'd 
him in the year 1488. and in 57th of his age. 

The great duke order*d a marble tomb to be ſet 
up for him, and Angelus Politianus wrote his epi- 


taph in Latin r 


All the foregoing Painters did not know the ſe- 
cret of painting in oil; they painted in freſco, or 
in diſtemper, and for this laſt ſort they temper'd 
their colours with the white of eggs, or with water 
mixt with gum, or melted glue. e 


ANTONIO d MESSIN 4, 


O call'd from the place of his birth, was the firſt 
of the Italian Painters that underſtood painting 


in oil. He had ſome buſineſs at Naples, where he 
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ſaw a picture king Alphonſo had ſent him out of 
Flanders. He was ſurpris'd with the vivacity, the 
force and the ſweetneſs of the colouring, and per- 
ceiving it might be wip'd over with water without 
rubbing out any part of it, he left all his buſineſs to 
g0 to Bruges to find out John Van Eik, who was the 
author of that piece. He preſented him with a 
great many Italian deſigns, and gain'd his good 
_ graces ſo far by his complaiſance, that he got out of 
him the ſecrer of painting in oil. Antonio thought 
1 himſelf ſo much oblig'd to him for it, that he would 
not leave Bruges, as long as John Van Eik liv'd; 


2 5 
* * 


but after the death of that Painter he reſolv'd to 
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make a tour into his own country, and went to ſettle 
at Venice, where he dy'd, and where an epitaph is 

to > be ſeen very much in his commendation. 
2 perfon, nam'd Dominico, was, among others, 
one of his diſciples, to whom, out of gratitude be 
the love he bore him, he communicated his ſecret, 
Some buſineſs in his art call'd this Dominico to Flo- 
reace, where he found Andrea del Caſtagno, who, 
from a pcaſant, was turn'd Painter, and who ſeein: 
In what efteem this new faſhion painting was, made 


ue of all ſorts of flattery and complaiſance to gain 
the good graces of Dominico, and by that means 
Lot our of him this new invention . He obtain'. 
his end. Dominico lov'd him, liv'd with him, 


told him what he knew, and took him into hi; 
buſineſs. Covetouſneſs ſoon made Andrea unealy : 
. began to imagine, if no body elſe knew the ſe- 
cret, he ſhould get prodigioully by it, and all Do- 


minico's gains would come into his pocket ; where 


fore, not conſidering that he wanted his benefactor's 
capacity, he refolv'd to make away with him. To 


this end he waited for him one night at the corner 
of a ſtreet, and having aſſaſſinated him, went home 
to his lodgings, and Ter himſelf to work, as if he 


had not ſtirr'd out: He wounded him fo privately, 
that Dominico not fulpeeting who was his murderer, 
order'd himſclf to be carry*d to the houſe of his cruc 
friend to be reliev'd; and dy'd in his arms. The 
murther had been buried with Andrea, had he not 
confeſs'd it on his death-bed, It was the fame 


Andrea, Who, by the command of the republic of | -Y 


Florence, painted on the walls of the hall of juſtice, 
the execution of the conſpirators who had conſpir'd 
to deſtroy the Medici, which got him the name of 
Andrea deg] Impiccati. At the fame time Vitto- 
rio Piſano was famous in Italy for ftriking medals. 
Alſo contemporary with Antonio, were Gentile da 


Fabriano, whom pope Martin V. employ'd at 
en St, 
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St. John qi Lateran. He liv'd till he was 88 years 
of age. Lorenzo Coſta, who painted at Bologna 
and Ferrara, and whoſe diſciples were Doſſe and 
Hercules of Ferrara, and Coſmo Roſſelli, who painted 
in the Vatican for pope Sixtus IV. and 1 in the 
1 year 1484. aged 68 years. 


DOMENICO CHIRLANDALO 
0 F Florence, was at firſt a goldſmith, but buſy- 


ing himſelf more in deſigning than in working 
at his trade, he at length gave himſelf up entirely 
to painting. He was a great maſter; however, his 
reputation is not fo muc ch fixd by his own works, 
as by his having Michael Angelo for his diſciple. He 
dy'd at 44 years of age, anno 1493. He had three 
- ſons, and they were a 11 of them Painters, VIZ. Da- 5 


* vid, Bencdict and Rhodolph. 


ANDREA VERROCHIO. 


* Florence, was a good goldſmith, A graver, 


a muſſcian, a geometrician, a Painter, and a 


ſculptor. It is true * pictures are painted very 
* drily, and his colouring is not artificial, but he un- 
derſtood deſigning well, and gave his heads, parti- 
cularly womens, a a graceful air. He deſign? d very 
much with his pen, which he manag'd well, and 
Vas the firſt that found out the art of raking and 
_ preſerving the likeneſs of any face, by moulding off 
the features in plaiſter, after which it became very 
mämͤuch in uſe. He was not ſ. au with the reſem- _ 
blance of a thing, he would go to the bottom of it, 
and to that end often made uſe of mathematical ex- 
periments, being famous for drawing of horſes, and 
1 underttanding caſting, The Venetians would have 
employ'd him to have made a ſtatue i in braſs of Bar- 
| tolomeo di Bergamo on horſeback : He drew a mo- 
del of 1 it in wax; but another being prefer'd before 
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him to caſt the ſtatue, he was fo mad, that out 


4 of ſpite he broke off the head and legs of his ſtatve, 
* and fled away. The ſenate, in vain, ſent out or- ;: 
„ ders to ſtop him, and giving out that they would _ 7 
[: have his head cut off if they could catch him, he Ma 
4 anſwer'd, * if they ſhould cut off his head, it would | | 
N 5 be impoſſible to make another, whereas he could _ 8 
f  * eaſily make a head, and a finer one for the model 
of his horſe,” This witty anſwer made his peace, f 
5 but he had not the pleaſure to put the horſe in its . 
i place; for, overheating himſelf in caſting it, he © | 
[, fell ill of a pleuriſy, and dy*d in the year 1488, aged 8-1 
F | 56 years. Leonardo da Vinci and Pietro Perugino * 
5 were his diſciples. „ A b 
4 FILIPP O11 p PI 10 
it * Florence, was the ſon of Filippo Lippi, 0 = ; 
. : whom we have ſpoken, and the Aire 6 of n 
bY : Sandro Botice li. He had a great deal of vivaciy f, 
* and genius. He manag'd the ornaments of tle 4 
% Claro Obſcuro after the manner of the Antique, ſuch h 
as js to be ſeen in the Friſes of architecture, and 
© elſewhere. He painted ſeveral things at Rome, and 
1 W the reſt, a chapel in the church of the Mi- 
=: nerva, for cardinal Caraffa. He drew ſome pictures | 5 
1 = _ alſo for Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, Lipp!“ 1 
WM was a very honeſt man, and his life a great reproach} V 
to his father“ 8, He died in the Poor. 1505. aged 45 3 I 
; JEWS. | 5 0 
ſe 


BER NARDINO PINTURRICHIO | y 


Ould have diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by a nev | 

kind of painting, "for beſides the living co- 

lours he made uſe of, he brought the Baſſo Relievo 
of architecture into his pieces, which is contrary to 
the art of painting, that always ſuppoſes a flat 
ſuperficies, for this reaſon no body follow'd his 
example. In the library at Siena is ſhewn, as a fine 
thing | 
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thing, the life of pope Pius II. which he painted. 


Raphael coming out of the ſchool of Pietro Peru- 
gino, help'd him in this piece. Pinturrichio painted 
ſeveral things in the Vatican for pope Innocent VIII. 
and Alexander VI. The cauſe of his death is worth 


knowing. When he was at Siena the monks of the 


order of St. Francis, who were fond of having a 
picture from him, gave him a chamber, that "he : 
might work with the more convenience, and that 
the room mi ight not be encumbred with any thing 
that had not relation to his art, they to 
the furniture, except an old ſuit of armour, which 
ſeem'd too troubleſom to remove. 
being naturally quick and impatient, would have 
it taken away immediately, but in removing of it 


Pinturrichio 


a piece happen*d to break off, in which were hid 


\ zoo ducats of gold. This ſurpriztd Pinturrichio fo. 
much, and vex'd him fo heartily for letting the 
5 fryars have the advantage of the treaſure, that he 
dy'd a little after of mere : forrow 1 in the 59th you of 
- his age, anno 1 513. 


SANDRO BOTICELLI 


- Florentine, was difcicls of F ilippo Lippi, 1 1 


was Domenico Ghirlandaio? s competitor : He 


woas learned, and writ notes upon Dante, to which 
he added figures. 
ol his time, "and he dy'd without the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing it printed: He departed this life in the ſe- 
5 venty- eighth year of his age, anno 1515. 


This work took up a great deal 


ANDREA MANTEGNA 


AS born i in a village near Padua, and in his 
youth kept ſheep ; but it being obſerv'd, 


that inſtead of looking after his flock ie amagd 


himſelf with deſigning „he was put to a Painter, 


Giacomo Squarcione, Who took ſuch a — to 


Away all 
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him, that he adopted him for his ſon, and made 
him his heir. He became fo good a maſter in fo 
ketle time, that he got a great reputation, and 


abundance of work: He was ſearce ſeventeen years 
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old, when he vas ſet about painting the picture of 
dhe altar in St. Sophia's church in Padua, and the 
four evangeliſts, Giacomo Bellini was ſo touch'd 
with the picture, that he gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Squarcione, who was always jealous of 
Bellini, and who beſides, reſented that his adopted 
ſon ſhould marry his rival's s daughter without con- 
ſulting him, was ſo far from continuing his praiſes 
and Protection of Mantegna's works, that he cry'd 
them down for their drineſs and for the too great 
liking which his diſciple ſhew'd for the Antique ſta- 
tues, inſtead of following nature in his imitation, 
This reproach was of ſervice to Mantegna, he cor- 
| rected that fault; however, he never quitted the 
commendable inclination he had for the Antique, | 
faying, It was to the fine things he found there 
that he ow'd his advancement, and that they had 
drawn him at once out of the poverty of nature.? 
It is true, inſtead of adding to his Gout of Antique 
the truth and tenderneſs of nature, he contented 
himſelf to mingle ſome portraits among his figures. 
He painted for the duke of Mantua, and made that | 
fine piece of the triumphs of Julius Cæſar, which | 
are engrav'd in the Claro Obſcuro in nine ſheets, 
and which for their beauty may be call'd the triumphs | 
of Mantegna. Pope Innocent VIII. having invited 
him into his ſervice ; before he went to Rome, the | 
duke of Mantua made him a knight of his order. 
Mantegna engrav'd ſeveral of his deſigns on tin— 
plates, and the Italians lay, he was the inventor of | 
the art of graving. He did at Mantua | in the year | 
1817. aged 66. 


* This picture is at Hampton-court. 
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e CO FRANCIA 


\F Bologna, was born with fo many rare qua- 
lities, of body and mind, that he was efteenvd 
and velov 'd by perſons of the higheſt rank. At firſt 
he was a goldſmith, afterwards a graver of coins and 
medals, in which he was excellent ; but his genius 
finding itſelf too much confin'd in that exerciſe, 
turn'd to that of painting, to which his inclination 
led him. The facility he found in it, gave him ſo 
much courage, and ſo much application to ſtudy, 
that he became one of the greateſt maſters of the 
art in his time. He drew vera! pieces for ſeveral 


places in Ita ly, chiefly for the duke of Urbin. 


Raphael's reputation made him deſirous to ſee his 
works, but his age would not ſuffer him to take a 
journey to Rome, wherefore he contented himſelf 
to write his mind to his friends, who telling Ra- 


phael of it, it began a friendly correſpondence be- 


__ tween theſe two Painters, the latter having heard 
talk of Francia's merit and ſkill. Raphael was then 
painting the picture of St. Cecilia for a church in 
Bologna; when he had finiſh'd it he ſent it to 
Francia, and by letter pray'd him to place it for 
him, and to be ſo kind as to correct its faults. 
Francia was tranſported at the opening of the Let- 
ter; he took the picture out of the caſe, admir'd 
it, and was ſenſibly touch'd with it; yet, at the 
ſame time, his heart faiPd him ſo much upon the 
ſight of a piece fo far above his own, that he grew 
melancholy, and fell into a conſumption, of which 
he died ſometime after, in the fixty-eighth year of 


his age, Anno I wot. 
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LUCCA SIGNORELLI 


F Cortona, was diſciple of Pietro della Fran- 
ceſca, and imitated his manner ſo exactly, 


that their works are often taken the one for the o- 
ther. Luca was an artful W and Michael 


Angelo eſteem'd him fo much, that he made no 
ſcruple in his piece of the day of judgment, to 


borrow ſome things from that of Luca, which he 
painted at Orvieto with a great deal of fancy and 
capacity, He 9 alſo at Loretto, Cortona and 
Rome. 

His ſon, who was a handſom young n man, and 


one of whom he had great hopes, was kilbd at 
Cortona. The news of his death was a terrible 
affliction to him, but arming himſelf with con- 


ſtancy, he order'd his corps to be carry'd into his 


Work- houſe, and without ſhedding a tear, drew his 
picture to preſerve the memory of him, finding no 
conſolation but in his art, which gave him wha 


death had raviſh'd from dien. He went afterwards 


to Rome, whither pope Sixtus IV. had ſent for him, 


and having painted ſeveral ſtories out of Geneſis for 
- his: holineſs, he return'd to Cortona; and being 


very rich, work'd only for his pleaſure: He did 


in the year 1521. at 82 years of age. 


"I IETRO 6 Os I M O, 


0 calbd from Coſimo Roſelli, whoſe pupil he 


was, and for whom he work*d a long time, 
deny in the Vatican, where Roſelli was employ 4 


 DY Sixtus IV, and it was obſerv'd that the ſcholars 


painting was better than the maſters, His ability 
got him many diſciples, and among others, Andrea 


del Sarto and Franceſco da Sangalla, He lov'd ſo- 


litude, and his way of living was very extraordi- 


nary. He. wen fo eager about his buſineſs, that he 
COND would 
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would often forget to eat or drink. He was ſo 
fearful of thunder, that a great while after the clap 


was over, he would be found ſhrunk up in a corner, 


and wrapt up in his cloak. Nothing was more 
uneaſy to him than the noiſe of children crying. He 
hated alſo to hear thoſe cough that had a cold, the 
ringing of bells, and monks ſinging pfalms. He 
delighted in rain above all things, and died delirious | 
of a Paralepſy, in the eightieth year of his age, 
CP ts 


' ITT AS of a noble family in Tuſcany, and did 
N W not degenerate from the honour of his an- 
ceſtors. His morals were good, and his body and 
mind beautiful, He had ſo many talents for all 
the arts, that he knew the very bottom of them, 
and practis'd them with care and exactneſs. His 
great variety of knowledge, inſtead of weakning 
that which he had of painting, ſtrengthen'd it to 


ſuch a degree, that there never was a Painter before 
him that came near him, and there never will come 


any after him, who will not look on him as a foun- 
tain, from whence ſeveral good things are to be 
drawn. He and Pietro Perugino were diſciples to- 
gether of Andrea Verrochio, who gave him an op- 
portunity to awaken his talent; for the maſter and 
the ſcholar were both born with the ſame genius, 
except that Leonardo's was the more extenſive. He 
painted at Florence, at Rome, and at Milan, and a 
great many of his pictures are diſperſed up and down 
throughout all Europe. Among other things, he 
drew a picture of our Saviour's laſt ſupper, for the 
Refectory of the Dominicans at Milan, which is f 
exquiſite beauty, He did not finiſh the head of 
Chriſt, becauſe he could not find out a mode! 
anſwerable to the image he had form'd in his mind, 
Po Trey alles 
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before the war broke out in that dutchy „ and 


_ oblig'd him to leave Milan. He did the 810 by 
Judas allo, but the Prior of the convent being; im. 
patient to ſes the picce finiſh'd, preſſed Leona «do .o 
_ earneſtly to have it done, that he drew the head of 
the 1mportunate fryar, and put it upon Judas's 
ſhoulders, He was inceſſantly buſy'd in "rage 
about his oY and ſpar'd for no care or ſtudy to 
arrive at perfection in it, which he at laſt 2 1955 
He was chictly ſolicitous to expreſs the paſſions of 
the ſoul, which he believ'd the moſt neceſſary thing 
in his profeſſion, eſpecially for thoſe who would 
have the approbation of men of ſenſe. The duke 
of Milan made him director of an academy of 
painting erected by him in the capital of his dutchy. 
It was in that city he wrote the book of painting, 
which was printed at Paris in 1651, and for which . 
Pouſſin made the figures. He wrote ſeveral other 
treatiſes that were loſt. When Francis I. took Mi- 
lan, Leonardo retir'd to Florence, where he painted 
the great hall of the council, and found Michael 
: Angelo? s reputation very well cſtabliſh'd, which raisd 
a a mighty emulation between them. Leonardo going 
to Rome at the election of pope Leo X. Michael 
Angelo did the ſame, and their jealouſy grew to 


ſuch a height, that Leonardo left Italy, and went 


to Paris, where he was very well receiv'd by 
Francis I, By his preſence and works he ſupported 
the reputation he had acquir'd, and the French 
| king gave him all poſſible tokens of efteem and 
friendſhip, The king had ſuch a particular kind. 
neſs for him, that going to viſit him in his laſt 
ſickneſs, Leonardo would have rais'd himſelf up to | 
thank his majeſty for the honour done him, and the 
king embracing him to oblige him to lye down in 


his bed again, he was taken ſpeechleſs i in the very. 
moment, "and expir'd in the arms of that monarch, 
in the 75th year of his age, Anno 1520. 

G7 . Re- 


R. 


and ſenſible. 
con hand, of the famous ſupper which he painted 
at Milan; which deſign only is a ſufficient proof of 
bis having penetrated far i into the heart of man; of 
his vivacity, and with what variety and juſtneſs he 
repreſented all kinds of actions: But rather than 
ſpeak my own opinion in this matter, it will be 


more to the purpoſe to give the reader Ruben's on 
; the n merit of this great man. 
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Regedions on e of LEONARDO 


da VINCI. 


bo pictures of this Painter, which are to be 
ſeen in the cabinets of princes and private 


men, contain but very few figures, and I confels, 
that I have not ſeen clearly enough into what re- 
mains of his great compoſitions to judge of the ex- 
tent of his genius. 
written of his works, which are now almoſt entirely 
ruin'd, is ſufficient to inform us, that his vein was 
rich, his movements lively, his ſenſe ſolid, adorn'd 
with variety of knowledge, and his inventions very 
beautiful: We may ſee that by his deſigns, which 
are ſtill in the hands of the curious, and what we 
| have left of his e ſhews that he was a great 
Painter. 


However, what hiſtorians have 


His deſigns were very correct, 3 of: a Sent 


SGout, tho' he ſeems to have form'd it rather from 
nature, than the Antique; yet ſo as the antient 
ſculptors did, that is, by judicious enquiries into the 
effects of nature, and attributing to her, not ſo 
much her common productions, as the periections 
of which ſhe is capable. 


Leonardo da Vincrs expreſſions are very lively 
I have in my cuſtody a deſign of his 
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He writes thus of him in a Latin Manuſeript, 
the Original of which 1 have by me, and 


which T have fai ful, ly tranſlated as allows: 


Eonardo da Vinci began by examining al 


things according to the rules of an exact 
theory, and then apply'd them to nature as it 


was for his purpoſe. He obſerv'd Decorum, and 


avoided all affectation. He know how to give 


every object the moſt proper, the moſt ſpecula- | 
tive, and the moſt agreeable character that was 
poſſible, and exalted that of majeſty even to di- 


vinity. The order and meaſure of his expreſſions 


were manag'd ſo as to ſet the imagination at 
work, and to raiſe it by the eſſential parts, rather 
than fill it by the minute; in which, however, 
he was neither prodigal nor covetous. He was {0 
careful to avoid the confuſion of objects, that he 
choſe rather to leave ſomething in his works to be 
deſir'd, than to furfeit the eyes with a ſcrupulous | 
exaQneſs, But his chiefeſt excellence was, as we 
have ſaid, to give every thing its proper character, 
and to diſtinguiſh them one from another. He 
began by conſulting ſeveral authors, out of whoſe | 
writings he made a common-place of what was 
moſt remarkable, and nothing eſcap'd him that | 
related to the expreſſion of his ſubject: And by 
the heat of his fancy, as well as by the ſolidity of | 
his judgment, he rais'd divine things by human, 
and underſtood how to give men thoſe different 
degrees, that elevate them to the character of 
Heroes. The beſt of the examples which he has 
left us, is our Lord's Supper, which he painted 
at Milan, wherein he has repreſented the apoſtles 
in places that ſuit with them, and our Saviour in 


the moſt honourable the midſt of all, having no 


body near gn to -prels or incommode fo 
. 
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© His attitude is grave, his arms are in a looſe and 
free poſture to ſhew the greater grandeur, while 
the apoſtles appear agitated from one ſide to the 


© other by rhe vehemience of their inquictude, and 


in which there is, however, no meanneſs, nor 
any indecent action to be ſeen. In hort, by his 


« piofound ſpeculations he arriv*d to ſuch a degree 


« of perfection, that it ſeems to me in woſlible o 
| © ſpeak ſo well of him as he delerves, and much 
more to imitate . | | 


Rubens, after this, enlarges on Leonardo's: {kill 
in Anatomy, He adds a particular relation of his 
ſtudies, and of all the deſigns that he made, which 
Rubens had ſeen among the curioſities of Pompeto 
Leoni at Arezzo. He talks of the Anatomy of 
| horſes, and the obſervation that Leonardo had made 
on Phiſiognomy, of which Rubens had alfo ſeen his 
deſigns; and ends his diſcourſe by the method which 
this Painter took in meaſuring a human body. 
If I may be allow'd to add any thing to what 
Rubens has ſaid, I would take notice, that he has 
not ſpoken of Leonardo's colouring, becauſe having 
. Carry*d his remarks no farther than to things relating 
to the perfection of his profeſſion, and finding 
nothing good in Leonardo's colours, he paſt by 
that part of painting. Leonardo's carnations have 
too much of the lees- colour in them, and the union 
in his pictures is too much tinctured with the violet, 
which is there predominant : This, in my opinion, 


proceeded from the Painters of his time, not know- 


ing well enough the uſe of oil, and from the ne- 
gligence of the F lorentines in the part of colouring. 


PIETRO PERUGINO, 


ORN at Perouſa. His parents were poor, and 
put him at firſt to a Painter of that town, who 
| taught him very little, and ud him very ill. His 
poverty 
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poverty r made him patient, and his deſire to get 


ſomething to bring him out of his miſery, put him 


upon deſigning night and day to advance himſelf, 
As ſoon as he found he was able to get his living, he 
went to Florence to find out a better maſter, and 
Plac'd himſelf with Andrea Verrocchio. Leonardo 
da Vinci was his diſciple at the ſame time. Peru- 
gino became ſkilful, and acquir'd a graceful man. 
ner in the airs of his heads, which his maſter 
practis'd, eſpecially the heads of women. He drey 
a great many pictures, and almoſt all of them fr 
churches and convents. One day as he was working 
in Freſco for the monks at Florence, whoſe mo- 
naſtery is near the Pindane gate, the prior who ſup- | 
ply'd him with Azure or Ultra-marine, would give 


him no more than he us'd in his preſence. Pers. 


gino ſeeing him ſo miſtruſtful, dip'd his pencil ina 
pot of water, even before the prior himſelf, and 
wafh'd off the Ultra-marine, which ſunk to the 
bottom. The prior wonder'd to ſee his azure 90 
away fo faſt, and fearing he had not enough to hold 
out, was going to get more, but Perugina empty. 
ing the water out of the pot, and drying the Ultra. 
marine that was at the bottom, gave it to the prior, 
ſaying, He ſhould not another time miſtruſt a a 
man of honour.* Nevertheleſs he was himſelf very © 
covetous and miſtruſtful, and being alſo very labori- 
ous, he got money at Florence and Rome, where 
he world for pope Sixtus IV. and retired to Pe- | 
rouſa, in which by ty he made abundance of pictures 
by the he: + Raphael and his other diſciples. Pe. 
rugino nad 3 Tow handſom wife, by whom he drew | 
all his pictures of the virgin Mary; he lov'd her 
paſſionately, but he lov'd his money no leſs, and 
when he us'd to walk in ſome fields which he had 
purchas*d near Perouſa, he always carry'd the box 
with him in which he kept his gold. A rogue 


perceiving it, robb'd him of his treaſure, and Pe- 
= rugito 
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rugino was ſo grieved at it, that he died of forrow 


in the 78th year of his age, Anno 1524. 
RAP H 4 E L 8 AN Z 10 


As born at Uibin on Good Friday, | inthe 85 
year 1483. His father was an ordinary pain- 


ter, and Pietro Perugino his maſter. His chief works 
are in Freſco in the hall of the Vatican, and his 
Faſel-pieces are diſpers'd up and down in ſeveral 
parts of Europe. 
Ing, he knew that the perfection of painting was 
not confin'd to Perugino's capacity, and therefore 
he went to Siena to feek out ſome other means of 
_ advancing himſelf, Here his friend Pinturrichio 
got him to be employ'd to make the cartoons for 
_- the pictures of the library; but he had ſcarce done ; 
one before he was tempted to remove to Florence 
by the great noiſe which Leonardo da Vinci, and 
and Michael Angelo's works made at that time. As 


Having an excellent underſtand- 


ſoon as he had conſider'd the manner of thoſe two. 


illuſtrious Painters, he reſoly'd to alter his o ]-n 
which he had learnt of Perugino. 
Perouſa, where he had opportunity enough to extr- 
but the remembrance of Leonardo 
da Vinci's works put him upon a ſecond journey to 
Florence, and after having work'd there ſome time 
to ſtrengthen his hand, he went to Rome, where 
Bramante, 
| good opinion of his merit, for his favourable recep- 
tion, and he was ſet at work to paint the Vatican. 
Raphael began by the picture, which is called the 
ſchool of Arhens, the diſpute of the holy Sacra- 
ment, and the other pieces which are in the cham- 
ber of the apoſtolick ſignature. 
were incredible, and they were ſucceſsful anſwerable 
to his induſtry, for the reputation of his work car- 
ries the name of Raphael throughout the world. He 


He return*d to: 


his kinſman, prepar'd the pope by a 


His pains and care 


= = form'd 
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form? 4 the deficacy of his Gout after the ancient 
ſtatues, and Baſia Relievo's, which he deſign d a 
long time with extreme application. To this de. 


 licacy he added a grandeur of manner, with which 


the ſight of Michael Angelo's * chapel at once in- 


ſpir'd him. It was his friend Bramante who brought 


him into the chapel contrary to the general order 


Michael Angelo had given him when he truſted him 
with the keys. Be ſides the pains that Raphael was 


at in working after the antient ſculptures he hir'd 


people i in Greece and Italy ro deſign for him all the 


Antique pieces that could be found, which, as op- 
portunity offer'd, he made uſe of, It is obſervable, 
that he has not left many, if: any at all of his works, 


5 imperfect, and that he finifh'd his pictures to a ni. 7 
cety, tho' he did them very quick, He was extremely 


careful to give them ſuch perfection, that there 


might be rothing to be ſaid againſt them, and on 
: this account it is that we ſee [til] ſome drawings of 
pieces of pictures, as hands, feet, and bits of dra. 
pery, which he has deſign'd three or four times for 
the ſame ſubject, and out of which he choſe that for 
his purpoſe which was moit perfect. Tho? he wi | 
very laborious, yet there are few pictures to be ſeen 
done by his own hand. He ſpent moſt of his time 
in deſigning, that he might find buſineſs for the | 


— . 


— — — 0 
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* + Pictro Bc Nori. in | his book intituled, Deſeri 5 delle | 


vi aa Rofaele nelle Crmere del Vaticano, denies this Story with | 
all his might, and pretends that Raphael did not owe his great | 
Goüũt to any thing but his ſtudy of the Antique; yet Valar | 


who knew Michacl Ange elo and Raphael, and was never con. 
tradicted by any author of thoſe times; on the contrary three 
other authors, who have particularly writ the life of Michael 


Angelo, have confirm'd what he ſays, affirms that he learnt it 
of Michael Angelo: and what renders it very probable, that 
Raphael made his ad- antage of Michacl Angelo's works, is a4 
deſign that I have of his own hand, on the back of which is | 
drawing of his deſign'd after one of the figures Which Michael | 


Angelo painted 1 in the ove 8 chapel. 
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great number of diſciples that executed his deſigns 
in ſeveral places, chiefly in the lodgings and apart- 


ments of the Vatican, in the church of our Lady of 


Peace, and in the palace of Chigi, which were all 


3 done by his pupils after his deſigns, except the ga- 


lery and one angle only, where the three goddeſſes 
are painted, which was done by himſelf. His good 


nature got him the love of all people, eſpecially of 
the popes his contemporaries. Cardinal Bibiano of- 
fer'd him his niece in marriage, and Raphael was 
_ engag*d to her. But pope 
him hopes of a cardinal's cap, he made no haſte to 
Fo Fre cr e 


Leo X. having given 


His paſſion for the fair ſex deſtroy*d him in the 


flower of his age, for one day after he had aban- 
don'd himſelf to women with exceſs, he was taken 
very ill of a burning fever, and the phyſicians, _ 
from whom he conceal'd the true cauſe of his diſ- 
temper, having dealt by him as if he had a pleu- 
riſy, quite extinguiſh'd the little fire that was left in 
his body. He dy'd on the fame day that he was 
born, Good Friday, Anno 1520. in the thirty ſe- 
venth year of his age. Cardinal Bembo wrote his 
ehpitaph, which is to be ſeen upon his tomb in the 
church of the Rotunda at Rome, where he was 
buried. I will mention only two verſes of it which 


are admirable. 


Ille hic eft Raphael, timuit, quo ſoſpite, vinci, 

Rerum Magna Parens, & moriente mori. 
is diſciples were Julio Romano, Giovanni Fran- 
celco Penni, ſirnam'd il Fattore, Pellegrino di 


Modena, Pierino del Vaga, Polidoro, Caravaggio, 
Matturini, Bartolomeo da Bagna-cavallo, 'Timo- 
theo d' Urbino, Vincente di San Gemmiano, Gio- 
vyoanni d' Udinne, and others. Several ſkilful Fiem- 
dings allo were his diſciples, and help'd him in the 


_ EXECU- 
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execution of his great works, viz. Bernard van Orlay 


of Bruſſels, Michael Coxis of Mechlin, and others, 


who going back into their own country, had the 


care of executing his deſigns for tapeſtry: Beſides 
his diſciples, he had a vaſt number of ſtudents and 


friends who frequented his houſe, and often waited 


upon him abroad. Michael Angelo meeting him 


one day thus attended, told him, en paſſant, That 
he march'd like a provoſt with his ſerjeants about 
| And you alone like a 
Hangman: Thele two great Painters were always 
_ jealous "of each other, as it is uſual among perſons | 
of the ſame profeſſion, when modeſty is is not miſtreſs | 


him; Raphael anſwer'd, 


a of their ſentiments. 


Refleftions on R 4 P H A E L's Works. 


8 by the nicety with which he finiſh'd his pieces. 


He was rich in his inventions, and his manner of | 


diſpoſing of the things he invented was very dell- 


cate. If his figures were not group'd by lights and | 
| ſhadows, they were fo ingeniouſly done by their | 
actions, that the groups were always view'd with | 
His attitudes are noble according to their 
condition, contraſted without affectation, expreſſive, 


5 pleaſure. 


natural, and ſuch as always expoſe the beautiful 
parts. 
neſs, the grandeur and elegance of the Antique, he 


added the ſimplicity of nature without affecting a | 


particular manner. There is a great deal of variety 


to be ſeen in his figures, and more in the airs of his | 
heads, which he copy'd from nature, the mother of | 


diverſity, and always accompany'd with 5 noble 


character in def gn. | His 


HERE has Te no Painter fince the Reftau- . 
ration of the art in Italy, who acquir'd ſuch | 
a reputation as Raphael: His genius was ſublime, 
1 thoughts fine, his vein fruitful, and would have 

appear'd much more ſo, had it not been moderated | 


His deſigns were very correct; to the juſt- | 
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His expreſſions are juſt, ingenious, elevated and 
touching, they are moderate without coldneſs, and 


lively without exaggeration The manner of his 
draprries was poor at t firſt; but had a great Gout at 


laſt, and were ſet with beauty and artifice; the order 


| of his folds are fine, and ſhews the naked where it 
appears to the beſt te and chiclly about the 
Joints. 


However, he may be bland for dreſſing almoſt. 


all his figures in the ſame ſtuffs, whereas he might 

have chang'd them with reaſon, and for the orna- 

ment of his ſubjects : I ſpeak of hiſtorical ones, for 
as to fabulous and allegorical, in which divinities ate 
introduc'd, the Painter ought to have more regard 


to the majeſty of the folds, than to the richneſs of 
the ſtuffs, 


Raphael being nicely careful to deſign correctly, | 


and if we may fo ſay, jealous of his outlines, he has 

marked them ſomewhat too hard. His pencil tho“ 

light and united, is however dry. His landfkips | 
are neither handſom, nor of a great Gout. _ | 


His local colours are ene ſnining nor ſhock- 


ing; they are neither very true, nor very falſe, but 
his ſhadows are a little too black : He never had a 
_ clear underſtanding of the Claro Obſcuro, tho? it 
appears by his laſt pieces, that he ſought after it, 
and endeavour'd to acquire it, as may be ſeen in his 
tapeſtries of the acts of the apoſtles, and in his 
pictures of the Transfiguration: But whatever Ra- 
Phael wanted in colouring, was over-look'd in the 
abundance of the other parts of painting of which 
he was maſter; and he has even done ſome portraits 
| with reſpect to lights and colours fo well, that they 
may enter into the compariſon with Titian' 8, as well 
as the St. John in Monſieur the Preſident's cabinet, 
which for all the parts of painting, deſerves to be 
reckon' d the author's maſter- piece. = 8 
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Pouſſin faid of Raphael, © That he was an angel | 


* compar'd with the modern Painters, but an aſs in | 


* compariſon of the ancients.* His judgment of him 
relates only to his thoughts, his Gout, his juſtneſ; 
of deſign, and his expreſſions : The thoughts of the 
ancients are ſimple, ſublime and natural, Hoare Ra. 


phael's: The Antique deſign is correct, vary'd ac- 


cording to decency, and of a great Gout; Raphael's 


is the fame. The Antique way of the collocation 
of the muſcles is learned and' exact, and delicate in 
their offices. Raphael was not ignorant of this part, 
yet we muſt confeſs, that thoſe who have ſtudy'd | 
anatomy, as it relates to painting, may obſerve more 
exactneſs in the Antique, and more delicacy in the 
actions of the muſcles in the ancient pictures than 
in, not only Raphael's, but in any other modern 
Painters whatſoever. 


I allow that this great Janne and great del 


cacy in the action of the muſcles, regulate the ex- 
actneſs of the out- lines, but I don't ſee that Raphael 


was ſo much out of the way as to be reckoned an 


als in compariſon of the Antiques, It is true, Ra- 


phael form'd the grandeur of his Gout from the 


ne ſtatues of antiquity, and that when he came 
from his maſter Perugino, they put him into a right 
way; he follow'd them implicitely at firſt, but at 
jaſt perceiving that the road of painting was dif-| 
ferent from that of ſculpture, he took from them 


no more than was Juſt proper for his art, and as 
he grew older and wiler, he left off the reſt; This 


difference is eaſily to be perceiv'd in the pictures 
which he painted at different times, the latter of 
w hich came neareſt che character of nature, 


On the contrary, Pouſſin and Annibal Caracci 


quitted their character of nature according as they 


grew more and more fond of the Antique; they 


ſhould have done as Raphacl did, do one, and not 
omit the other ; for this excellent man not only 
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retain'd the good Gout of the Antique, its grandeur 


and beauty, but alſo ſpy'd out one thing which 


neither Pouſſin nor the Caracci ever ſaw ; and that 


was grace, which gift of nature was given him ſo 
plentifully, that he ſpread it over every thing that 
came out of his hands, and no body can diſpute the 

5 preference, with him, in it, except Correggio, who 


wanted his regularity of deſign. Raphael made uſe 


of grace to ſet off all the other parts of painting 
; which he poſſeſt, the poſſeſſion of which acquir'd 
him the reputation of the beſt Painter in the world. 
wy 

1re Þ 
the | 
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GIROLOMO G E NO A 


F Urbin, was a diſciple of Pietro Perugino 
at the ſame time with Raphael, He parti- 


cularly apply'd himſelf to architecture, and eg. 1 in 


e year 1551, aged 75. 
Jeh- Þ 


FUETO. ROMANO 


on account of his ſkill in painting, as for 


the agreement there was in their manners. He en- 
tirely follow'd his maſter's Gout, not only in the 
cxecution of the deſigns he gave him, but alſo in 


thoſe he made himſelf. Raphael treated him like 


a father, and left him his heir jointly with Gio- _ 
| vanni Franceſco Penni il Fattore. After Raphael's 
death theſe two Painters finiſh'd ſeveral pictures 
Which their maſter had left imperfect. Julio Ro- 

mano was not only an excellent Painter, but alſo un- 
| derſtood architecture perfectly well. The cardinal 
di Medicis, who was afterwards pope Clement VII. 


employ*d him to build the palace which is at this 
day call'd la Vigne Madame, and when he had 
hiniſh'd the architecture he did the painting and 


1 The 
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The death of Leo X. was a blow to Julio Ro- 


mano, for had his ſucceſſor Adrian VI. reign'd a- 
bove a year, the fine arts in Rome would have been 
extinguiſh*d, and all the artiſts had ſtarv'd; but 
Clement VII. ſucceeding him, Painting and Painter 
began to revive, As ſoon as he was choſen Pope, 
he fer Julio Romano at work to paint the hall of 
Conſtantine, where Raphael had begun the hiſtory 
of that emperor, which he had defied. This work 
being finiſh*d, he drew ſeveral pictures for churchez 
and private perſons : : His manner began to change 
at laſt, his colouring into black and red, and his 
deſign into the ſevere. 
Frederico di Gonzaga, marquiſs of Manon, hear 
ing of Julio's capacity, invited him to that city: 
| His good fortune directed him thither, for having 
made the deſigns of twenty lewd prints, which 
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5 Marc Antonio engrav'd, and for which Aretine Þ 


made the inſcriptions i in verſe, he had been ſevercly 
a puniſh'd for it had he ſtay'd in Rome, as the treat- 
ment Marc Antonio met with ſufficiently proves. 
He was thrown into goal where he ſuffer'd a great 
deal, and it had coſt him his life if the intereſt of 
= the cardinal: di Medicis, and Baccio Bandinelli, had 


7 not ſav'd him, In the mean time Julio Romano 
follow'd his buſineſs at Mantua, where he has left 


| eternal proofs of his great ability. He built the 
palace T. and made the city of Mantua finer, 
ſtronger, and healthier than before. As to his | 
painting we may affirm, it was at Mantua chiefly 
that Julio Romano's genius took wing, and he 


thew*d limfelF to be what he was. He "0 1ed there 


in the fifty fourth year of his age, Anno 1546, to 
the great grief of the marquils, who lov'd him as 
| bis brother. He had a ſon and daughter, who ſur- 


viv'd him; the ſon's name was Raphael, the daugh- 


ter married Hercules Malateſta. Among his dil. 
ciples the beſt are Primaticcio, who came into 
France 
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France, and one of Mantus, nam'd Rinaldi, who 
died young. 0 


| REPLECTIONS on the works of 7 


ROMANO. 


T Ulio Romans was the firſt, the moſt lear 
ned 
the moſt perſevering diſciple of Raphael. and 


E Imagination, which was, as it were, buried in the 
E execution of the deſigns of his maſter, as long as 8 5 
was his diſciple, when ſhe ſaw herſelf free, ook 
wing at once; or rather, as a torrent, that being 
Y penn'd up breaks over its banks, and runs with a 
impetuous courſe, ſo Julio Romano, after having pr . 
E duc*d ſeveral eaſel- pieces, and painted great — | 
in the Vatican-hall from Raphael's deſigns, cg 


| and after th 
eine r the death of his illuſtrious maſter, pre- 


8 7 
ſently chang'd his manner when his genius was at 


| liberty, and ſuffer'd it to take its rapid courſe, as is 
to be ſeen in is paintings at Mantua: However: it | 
it 


Vas not that graceful vein, nor that ſoft fire of fancy 
which, tho' borrow'd before, yet made it doubtful 
to decide, whether ſome of the pictures were his xa 
| his maſters. When he was entirely free, and the 
| piece all his own, he animated it with ideas por 
| ſevere, more extraordinary, and even more expreſ. 
| five, but leſs natural than the works of Ra s 
His i inventions were adorn*d by poeſy, and hl diſ- 
bpolitions uncommon and of a good Gout. | 

| His ſtudies of polite learning were of great ſervice 
to him in his painting, for in deſigning the Antique 
| ſcolptures, he drew thoſe proofs 45 learnin which. 
ve obſerve in his pictures. e 
Eee! by his works, that his thoughts were 
of y taken up with the grandeur of his poetical 
ar and that to execute them with the ſame fire 
be he conceiv'd them, he contented himſelf with 
the practice of deſign, which he had choſen, with- 


1 3 3 out 
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out vary ng the airs of his heads, or his draperics. 


It is viſible alſo, that his colouring, which was 
never very good, became worſe at laſt; for his loca 


colours, which were compos'd of brick-colour and | 


black, were not ſupported by any intelligence of 
the Claro Obſcuro. His fierce way of deligning, 


and his terrible expreſſions, became ſo habitual to 8 


him, that his works are eaſy to be known. This 


i manner is very great, it is true, being form? d after 
the Antique Baſſo Relievo- Sy which he had care. 
2 fully t ſtudied, and eſpecially the Trajan and Anto- | 

nine pillars which he deſigned throughout; yet theſe | 
fine things, which are fullcient of themitives to | 


make a ſkilful ſculptor, muſt be accompanied with 


the verities of nature to form a great Painter. The | 


draperies, which commonly contribute to the ma- 
jeſty of figures, are the ſhame of his, being g poor, 
and of an ill Gout. 


There is little variety to be ſcen in the airs of || 
his heads; that which is to be found in his works, | 


conſiſts only in the different kinds of objects, ot 
which his compoſitions are full, and in the adjuſ' 


ments which enrich them, and proceeds from the | 


univerſality of his genius for all forts of painting; 


he did all well alike, landſkips and animals, by | 
which means his productions, for what they contain, Z 


will al Ways be admired by the Jae een 
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Burnamed 
At FATTORE. 


HIS laſt name was given him for his good [ 
5 huſbandry in managing Raphael's expences 5 
When he liv*d with him, which was to the ume -f 
his death, Julio Romano being his fellow diſciple. 
He was very ſkilful, eſpecially in deſigning. He ha | 


done a great man ay: things from | RaphacP's — | 
WiC a 
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which paſs for Raphael's own doing, particularly in 
= palace of Chigj, as one may obſerve by examin- 


them with attention. He had a particular 1 in- 


ae for landſkips, which he painted very well, 
and enrich'd them with fair buildings. 


After his maſter's death, he „ Lindelf 


with Julio Romano, and Pierino del Vaga. Thele 
three together finiſh*d what Raphael left imperfect, 
as well the hiſtory of Conſtantine, as other works in 
the palace of Belvedere. They ſeparated. on occa- 
ſion of a copy that the pope would have done of 

the picture of the Transfiguration, which was de- 


ſign* d for the court of France, and Fattore went to 
Naples, intending to work for the marquiſs del 


7 Vaſto, but his conſtitution was ſo delicate, that he 
did not live long, for he died 1 in the fortieth year of 
1 his age, anno 1528, 


Luca PENNTI 


A 8 Gen Franciſco $ e whom we 
have been ſpeaking or: He work'd a while 


With Pierino del Vaga, his brother-in-law, at Ge- 
noa, and other places of Italy. He went thence into 
England, where he did ſeveral things for king 
Henry VIII. and for ſome merchants. "He was allo. 


employ'd by Francis I. at Fontainbleau, and at lalt 
* himſelf to wing 


ANDREA del SAR TO 


\F Florence, was a taylor's ſon : His father put 
him to a goldſmith, with whom he liv'd ſeven 


years, during which time he minded deſigning more 


than his own trade, From the goldſmith he re- 


mov'd to an ordinary Painter call'd Giovanni Ba- 


rile, whom he ſoon left to go to Florence, and enter 


1 himſelf with Pietro 8 While he liv'd with 
| : him he ſet of oh all Sundays and Holidays to deſign 


14 < after 
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after the beſt maſters, eſpecially Leonardo da Vinci, 


and Michael Angelo, which, in a few years, taught 
him his art. He thought his own maſter too 1 in 
the execution of his works, for which reaſon he left | 
him, and became acquainted with Franciſco Bigio. 
They lived together, and painted ſeveral things in 


Florence, and thereabouts, for the monaſteries. He 
drew a great many Madonnas's. He 1s cenſur'd for 


making uſe of Albert Durer's prints in a piece 


which he did for the Carmelites, Baccio Bandinelli 


would have learnt to paint of him, but Andrea 


putting him upon difficult works at firſt, it diſguſted 
Bandinelli, ſo that he apply'd himſelf wholly to 
ſculpture. Andrea's reputation increaſing, he made 
pictures for ſeveral places, and among others, one 


which got him the praiſes of the judicious, and is | 


one of the beſt things he ever did, I Mean, à St. 


5 Sebaſtian, for the chuteh of St. Gal. 


Je came into France upon the 1 invitation of Fran- 


cis I. He painted ſeveral things there, and tho? he 


had begun the picture of St. Jerome for the queen, 


he left chat work, and got leave of the king to re. 
turn to Florence, pretending to fetch his wife, from 


whom, he ſaid, he had receiv'd a very preſſing 


letter to come to her; but inſtead of returning at 
the time appointed, he ſpent the money he brought 
out of France, and even that he had receiv'd of the 
king to buy pictures. At laſt having work'd ſome | 


time with Franciſco Bigio for ſubſiſtance, he died of 


the plague at F lorence, abandon'd even by his wife 


and his friends, in the year 1530, aged 42 years. 
He left ſeveral pupils, viz. Giacomo da Pantormo, 
Andrea Squazzella, who work'd in France, Giacomo 
Sandro, Franceſco Salviati and Giorgio Vaſari, The 
: lame Vaſari reports, that ” Andrea del Sarto copied 


A. The author has told this gary more at large, and in another 
manner, in the 27th chapter of the firſt book. 
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o perfectly, that Frederic marquiſs of Mantua, 
having on a time, made him copy the picture of 
Leo X. with ſome cardinals, becauſe Clement VII. 


had, deſired that prince to give him the original, 


he did i it with ſo much jaſtneks, that Julio Romano, 


who drew the drapery of that piece under Raphael, 


took his copy for the original, and told Valari who _ 
diſabus'd him,“ Don't I Tee the ſtrokes that I truck 2 
« with my own hand?“ but Vaſari ſhewing him del _ 
Sarto s mark, he was convinc'd of his miſtake. 


GIACOMO da PANTORMO, 


F Tuſcany was at chien years of age put to 
learn the art of painting of Leonardo da Vinci: 
He was afterwards remov'd to Mariotto Alberti- 
nelli, from him to Pietro di Coſimo, with whom 
he ſtay'd not long, leaving him to place bimſelf 
with Andrea del Sarto. - 
At nineteen years old he ſet up for himſelf, and 
followed his ſtudies ſo ſucceſsfully, that upon ſeeing . 
ſome of his firſt works, Michael Angelo ſaid of 
him, He would raiſe painting to the ſkies. Pan- 
tormo was never ſatisfied with what he did, but the 
praiſes that were given him kept him in heart. He 
did ſeveral things at Florence that got him reputa- 
tion. Having undertaken to paint the chapel of 
St. Laurence for the duke of Florence, and aiming 
in that work, which laſted twelve years, to excel all 


others, he on the contrary came ſhort of himſelf. He 


was a man of honour, and very humble; he had 
one quality, and the moſt commendable one in the 
world, which is rarely to be met with in his pro- 


felſion, which was that he would never ſuffer any 
one to ſpeak againſt thoſe that were abſent. All his 


pieces were done in Florence, where he died of a 


uroply, anno I 556, aged v3 Fart | 
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BACCIO BANDINELLI 


7 AS born at Florence; his name was Barto- 


jlomeo, which was turn'd into the An: 1 
tive Baccio. His father was a goldſmith, and his 
maſter, Giovanni Franciſco Ruſtico, a good ſculp- 

tor, whom Leonardo da Vinci uy'd often to viſit, 
for Ruſtico was bred up by Andrea Verrocchio as 
well as Leonardo; Verrocchio being a ſculptor, 
Painter and architect, and underſtanding the mathe- 
maticks very well, Tho' Baccio Bandinelli had 
gone through all the ſtudies neceſſary for an excel. 
_ lent Painter, his pictures were not lik'd, on account 
of the colouring, which was worth nothing, His ill 
ſucceſs occaſion'd his abandoning painting, and follow- 1 
ing ſculpture, in which he became very ſkilful. He | 
had ſo great an eſteem for his own works, that he 
compar'd them with Michael Angelo's, whoſe repu- | 
tation was a great grief to him. His productions 
are at Rome and Florence, where he died in the 
62d year of his age, Anno 1559. 


POLIDORO da CARAVAGIO, 


\ © calbd from the place of his birth, a village of 
that name, in the dutchy of Milan. He came 


to Rome at the time when pope Leo X. was raiſing 
ſome new edifices in the Vatican, and knowing not 
how to get his bread otherwiſe, for he was very | 
young, he hir'd himſelf to carry ſtones and mortar | 
for the maſons, who were at work about that build- 
ing. He did this till he was eighteen years of age. 
At the ſame time Raphael employ'd ſeveral young | 
Painters in the ſame place to execute his deſigns. 
Polidoro, who often carried them the mortar, with | 
wWjich they made their freſco, was touch'd with the | 
ſight of the paintings, and ſolicited by his genius to 
turn Painter, He at firſt tied himſelf to the works 
of Giovanni d*Udine, and the pleaſure he took p 
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fee that Painter work, ſtir'd up the talent which he 
had for painting. He was very officious and complai- 
fant to the young Painters, and made an acquaintance 
with them, to whom communicating his intention, 
they gave him leſſons, which embolden'd him to pro- 
ceed. He heartily ſet himſelf to deſigning, and 
ad vanc'd fo prodigiouſiy that Raphael was aſtoniſh'd, 
and ſometime after ſet him to work with the other 
young Painters but he diſtinguiſh'd himſelf fo much 
from all of them, that as he had the greateſt ſhare in 
executing his deſigns in the Vatican, fo he had the 
greateſt glory. The care which he had ſcen his maſter. 
take in deſigning the Antique ſculptures, ſhew*d him 
the way to do the like. He ſpent whole days and 
nights in defigning thoſe beautiful things, and ſtu- 
dy'd antiquity to a nicety. The works with which 
he has enrich'd the frontiſpieces of ſeveral buildings at 
Rome, ſhew the pains he took in ſtudying the An- 
> He did very few eaſel- pieces; moſt of his pro- 
ductions are in freſco, and of the ſame colour in 
| imitation of the Baſſo Relievo's. In this fort of 
painting he made ule of the manner, call'd ſcratch*d, 
conſiſting in a preparation of a black ground, on 
which is plac'd a white plaiſter, and taking off this 
white with an iron bodkin, we diſcover through the 
holes the black which ſerves for ſhadows. Scratch'd _ 
work laſts longeſt, but being very rough is unplea- 


ſant to the ſight. He aſſociated himſelf at firſt with 


Maturino, and the conformity of their genius's 
made them companions in their ſtudies and bu- 
ſineſs: They liv'd together like brothers, and their 
friendſhip laſted till the death of Maturino, who 
died of the plague, anno 1526. Polidoro, after 
having, by Maturino's aſſiſtance, fill'd Rome with _ 


his pieces, thought to have enjoy'd his eaſe, and 


the fruit of his labours, when the Spaniards, in the 
year 1527, beſieg' d that city, and all the men of 
* 4 hes . 
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art were forc'd to fly, or elſe were ruin'd by hs: | 
miſeries of war. Polidoro reſolv'd to retire to Na- 


ples, where he was oblig'd to work for ordinary 


Painters, and had no opportunity to make himſelf 


taken notice of; for the Neapolitan nobility were in 


| thoſe days more ſolicitous to get good horſes than 
good pictures. Seeing himſelf therefore without 
buſineſs, and ford to \ ſpend what he had got at 
Rome, he went to Sicily, and underſtanding archi- 
tecture as well as painting, the citizens of Meflina 


employ*d him to prepare the triumphal arches, for 


the reception of Charles V. coming from Tunis, 
which work being finiſh'd, Polidoro finding nothing 
to be done there anſwerable to the grandeur of his 
genius, and having no temptation to ſtay, but the 
careſſes of a woman he lov'd, he thought of return- | 
ing to Rome. To that end he drew his money out 
_of The bank of Meſſina, which his man underſtanding | 
the night before his intended departure, he confe- 
derated himſelf with other rogues, ſeiz'd him in 
his bed, ſtrangled him, and ſtabb%d him, After 
they had committed this murder, they carry'd the | 
body to the door of his mittreſs, that it might be 


thought he was kill'd there by ſome rival, yet God 


in his providence fo order*d 1t, that the murder was | 
diſcover'd. The aſſaſſins fled, and every body 
pity?d Polidoro's untimely fate; his man, who did 
not fear any ones miſtruſting 3 had a hand in his 
waſter's death, came to make his lamentations over | 
him as well as the reſt. A Sicilian count, one of 
Polidoro's friends, obſerv'd his grief was not all na- 
5 tural, and ſuſpecting him to be concern'd in the | 

crime, had him apprehended. He defended him- |} 
Telf very ill: He was put to the torture, confeſt all, 
and was condemn'd to be drawn to pieces by four 
| horſes. The citizens of Meſſina were mighty ſorry 
for Polidoro's death, and honourably buried him 


in 
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in their cathedral church. He was in his eight and 
fortieth year when this fate befel him, anno 1543. 


5 Reeiecrions on the works of POLIDORO. 


Olidoro, as DVR as he was to learn, thought 
he could not do better than tread in his maſter's 


tleps, and knowing Raphael had form'd his Gout of 
deſlign after the Antique ſtatues, he aſſiduoufly ap- 
. plied himſelf to ſtudy them, and the principal buſi- 

neſs of his life was to imitate them, as may be ſeen 


by ſome beautiful remains of his works on the fron- 


tiſpieces of ſeveral houſes in Rome, where he has 
painted ſome Baſſo Relievo's of his own invention. 
His genius, which was extraordinary lively and 
: fruitful, "and his ſtudying the Antique Baſſo Re- 


lievo's, made him incline to repreſent battles, ſacri- 


| hes, vaſes, trophics, and thoſe ornaments which 
are molt remarkable in antiquities, 


But, what is altogether furprizing, is, that not- 


2 withſtanding his great application to Antique ſculp- 


tures, he perceiv'd the neceſſity of rhe Claro Obſcuro 
in Painting, and was almoſt the only Painter of the 


* Roman ſchool, who made it a principle of the art, 
and put it in practice : Indeed the great maſſes of 
lights and ſhadows which are in his pictures, ſhew 
he was convinc'd, that the eyes of the ſpectator 


wanted re poſe to view a picture with eaſe. 
It is from this principle, that in the Fræzes which 


he painted with white and black, his objects are 
group'd ſo artfully, that it is | impottble for any to 
be more beautiful, 

His love of the Antique did not kicker his ftudy- 
ing nature, and his Gout of deſign, which was very 
great, and very correct, was a mixture of the one 
and the other. His hand was ealy and excellent, 


and the airs of his heads bold, noble and expreſſive. 
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of Attitudes well choſen; his draperies well ſet, and 
bis landſkips of a good Gout. His pencil Was 


employ'd him in the paintings of the Vatican, he 
| altogerher to work in Freſco with the Claro Ob. 


. fcuro.. Ea 
* Polidoro? 5 genius was very uch like Julio Ro 


man's, their conceptions were lively, and form'd 
great and ſevere, and their way new and extraor- 
Julio Romano animated his poetical compoſitions by 


ways made uſe of the contraſt, as the moſt powerful 
means to give life and motion to his works. Poli- 


Pure, and more regulated than Julio Romano 5, 


ANDREA COSIMO. 
And 
MORTUO 4a FELTRO. 


- in the modern painting : : They were both 
very ſkilful, and work'd in the Claro Obſcuro, 
in the manner which the Italians terms Sgrafitti, 
ſcratcht-work. Andrea lived 64 years, and Mor- 
tuo for want of buſineſs turn'd ſoldier. He was 
kill'd in a battle between the Venetians and the 


Turks at 45 years of age. 


ROSSO 


AS born at- Florence, and had no maſter to 
teach him the art of painting, He ap- 


Þl' d him elf to the ttudy of Michael Angelo's 
5 works 


r 
1 


=] 


His thoughts were ſublime; his diſpoſitions full | 


light and ſoft; bur after the death of Raphael, who | 
ery ſeldom colour'd his pieces, applying himſelf | 


after the Gout of the Antique, Their deſign was | 
_ dinary : The difference between them was, that | 


the impetuoſity of his vein only, and Polidoro al. | 


doro's genius appears alſo to be more natural, more | 
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= works, but form'd to himſelf a particular ſtile. His 
genius was ſervile, and his manner of deſigning, 
tho! learned, was a little wild. He did ſeveral £ 
things at Rome and Perouſa in Raphael's time. 
His misfortunes brought him into France, where 
Francis I. gave him a penſion, and the ſuperinten- 
dency of the buildings at Fontainbleau. He was 
alſo made a canon of the chapel-royal, and by the 
king's favour, and his own merit, acquir'd a great 
reputation. We may ſee what a maſter he was by 
his performances in the gallery of Fontainbleau. 
Roſſo was handſome, and had improv'd himſelf. 
by the knowledge of the ſciences : but he ſully'd all 
his rare qualities by his death, which he ſhamefully 
brought on himſelf; for having caus'd his intimate 
friend Franceſco Pellegrino to be apprehended on 
ſuſpicion of having robb'd him of a conſiderable 
ſum, he was deliver'd over to the magiſtrates, who 
put him to the rack, which Pellegrino \ endur'd, and 
wWoas declar*d innocent, Being clear'd, he publiſh*d 
a pamphlet againſt Roſſo, who thinking he could 
never appear afterwards with honour, ſent to Melun 
for poiton, pretending to want vernith, and tal ing 
the doſe it kill'd him at Fontainbleau, in the year 5 
| 1640, in the torty fifth year of his age. | 


FRANCESCO MAZZUOLO 


Crna d 


PARMEGIANO, 


2 F. the place of his birth. He was born in 


the city of Parma, anno 1504. He learnt 


painting of two of his couſins, and by the vIvacity 

and readineſs of his wit, in a little while advanc'd 

greatly in the art. The character of Raphael and 
M,ichael Angelo's works, incited him to go to Rome 
At twenty years of ge. He Nuys the beſt things, 


and 
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and particularly Raphael's painting with great car. | 
neſtnels: He drew feveral pieces which got him re- 


putation, and the favour of pope Clement VII. He 


minded his buſineſs ſo ſtrenuouſly, that the very 
day on which the Spaniards enter'd Rome, and 


pillag*d it, the ſoldiers found Parmegiano working 


quietly, as Protogenes was of old at the ſiege of 
Rhodes. T his ſecurity ſurpriz'd the Spaniards who | 


firſt enter'd his houſe, and they were ſo touch'd 


with the beauty of his painting, that they left him 
without doing him any harm; but ſome of their | 
_ comrades came afterwards, and took. away all he | 
had. Upon this he return'd into his own country, 
and paſting through Bologna was ſtop'd there a good 
while by buſineſs that fell in his way, which having 
| finith*d, he went to Parma, and painted there very 
much. He play'd well on the lute, and often ſpent 
more time on it than on his painting. He was 
juſtly blam'd for giving himſelf over ſo much to 
chymiſtry, that he not only left off his profeſſion, 
but alſo the care of his perſon, and became a perfect 
lavage. He engrav'd fome of his deſigns in wood 
With. the Claro Obſcuro; and ſome he etch'd, being 


the firſt that practiꝰd that fort of graving, at leai 


of copper as of wood, and alſo of all his deſigns, 
which made Parmegiano run almoſt mad, tho” "the 
beſt part of them were recover'd. At laſt he ſo 


abandon'd himſelf to chymiſtry, that he waſted bis 
time, his money, and his health, and died ma 


miſerable condition of a Diarrhæa, accompany'd 


with a fever, in the thurty- lixth yar ot. his age, 
anno 1540. : 


in Italy. He kept one Antonio Frontano, a graver, | 
in his houte, who rob'd him of all his plates, as well 


Re- 


Ne- 


Reflections on the works of PARMEG 74 NO. 


TY Armegiano's genius was altogether gay and 
elegant, and tlio he invented things with eaſe, 


© yet he did not ſtrive ſo much to fill his compoſiti- 
ons with agreeable objects, as to deſign his figures 
with a graceful air, and to give them attitudes 
which might ſhow the beautiful parts, and infuſe 
life and action into the whole. But his underſtanding. 
being of no great extent, his intentiveneſs to finiſh 
every particular figure, leſſen'd very much the 
beauty of his expreſſion in general. His thoughts 
were beſides too common, and we don't find that 
he had penetrated very far into the heart of man, or 
underſtood the paſſions; however, tho? the grace of 
bis works is but ſuperficial, yet it is, nevertheleſs, 
8 lurpribag and-charming. lun nent nn 


His invention was ready: His attitudes were very 


graceful, ſo were his heads; and it is viſible that he 
endeavour'd more to pleaſe this way, than by the 
juſt expreſſion of his ſubject. He did not conſult 
nature much, who is the mother of variety. He 
reduc'd her to a habit which he contracted; grace- 
ful, it is true, but it was his own, and ſunk into 
what we call manner. The painter, who looks 
upon nature as his object, ought to conſider her in 


the variety, as well as in the number of her effects; 


and if we forgive him any reiteration in the ſame 
piece, it muſt be only in his deſigns, for which 
there is no need of conſulting nature ſo exactly, nor 


to take the ſame care as in a picture. I know alſo, 


that whatever drafts the painters in their ſtudies 


make after nature, their particular Gout confines 


them to certain things, which they fall upon inſen- 
ſibly; it cannot be deny'd, but Parmegiano has 


often reiterated the ſame airs, and the ſame pro- 


| Portions, yet his choice is ſo fine, that what has 
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136 The LIVE S of 
eas'd us in any one of his works, will alway | 
pleaſe us whereever we meet with it. 
His Gout of defign is looſe and learned, but has | 
too much of Idea and manner in it. He affected 
to make the extremities of his members delicate, and 
ſomewhat lean, His Attitudes are noble, lively | 
and agreeably contraſted. His airs of the head 
rather graceful, than of a great guſto, His expreſ- 
Hons general, and without character. His draperies | 
light, and well contraſted. It is true theſtuff is al- 
moſt always the ſame, and the folds are very careleſs, 
yet being but a few they give a Gout of grandeur | 
to the parts they cover. They are often looſe and 
flowing, which adds a great deal of motion to his 
figures, but the cauſe of it is not always juſt. 


Notwithſtanding the vivacity of his wit, and the 


acility of his pencil, he drew very few pictures, 
: ſpending molt of his time in making deſigns, and 
_ engraving them upon plates. The little I have 
: ſeen of his painting, gives me a clear idea of a tole- 
rable Claro Obſcuro, but his local colour is very or- 
dinary and common. It was this Parmegiano, who 
by the means of two copper plates found out the 
' ſecret of Printing on Mezzo Tinto paper, the black 
and white, and thus to give more roundeſs to his | 
prints. Let he did not continue the uſe of this in- 


vention long, it requiring too much care; beſides, 


his ordinary prints were ſo much valu'd by every 
body, and even by ſeveral able maſters of painting, 
that he did not think it worth his while to be at th 
Lama of making others. 5 


17 As born in Tuſcany, where he was poorly 
bred, and was hardly two years old when 
Ins Rather died. His father was a ſoldier, and his 


urſe a ſhe-goar. He came young to Florence, and 
was 
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tures in the Vatican lodgings, which were per- 
form'd by him, viz. The paſſage of the river Jor- 
daa; the fall of the walls of Jericho; the battel in 
which Joſhua commanded the Sun to ſtand ſtill; 

our Saviour's nativity, baptiſm and laſt ſupper. Ra- 
Plhael's friendſhip for him procur'd him other con- 
__ fiderable works in the Vatican, and Pierino ſhew'd 
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was put to a grocer, who us'd to ſend him to the 
Painters with colours and pencils. He learnt of 
them, at times, to deſign, and in a little while be- 
came the moſt ſkilful of all the young Painters in 


5 Florence. An ordinary Painter, whoſe name was 


Vaga, took him with him to Rome, and from his 


; living with him, he was call'd del Vaga, for his 
right name was Buonacorſi, At Rome he work'd 
half the week for Painters, and the other half, to- 


gether with all Sundays and Holidays, he ſpent in 


- ſtudy and deſigning. He had ſomething of every 
thing that was good, in his compoſitions ; ſome- 
times he might have been found among the ruins, 
| ſeeking after the Antique ornaments, or deſigning 
the Baſſo Relievo's, ſometimes in Michael Angelo's 
- chapel, and ſometimes in the halls of the Vatican. 
Ne alſo ſtudy*d anatomy, and other ſciences neceſ- 
ſary to his profeſſion. He got ſo much knowledge 
by his induſtry, that he was ſoon known to the beſt 
maſters; and Raphael employ'd him jointly with = 
Giovanni d*Udine and others, to help him in the 

ecxecution of his deſigns. Of all his contemporary 

__ artiſts, none underſtood the ornaments and decoratl- 
ons of painting ſo well as he, nor more boldly fol- 
| low'd Raphael's Guſto, as is to be ſeen by the pic- 


his gratitude by his particular affection to him; but 


the plague driving him out of Rome, he return'd | 
to Florence, where having painted ſome pieces he 


DO 


went back to Rome, Raphacl being dead, he join'd 
with Julio Romano, and Franceſco il Fattore to 
finiſh the works in the Vatican, which were left 
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imperfect by their maſter : And to confirm their 
friendſhip, he marry'd Franceſco's ſiſter in the year 
1525 3 yet they were ſeparated two years afterwards 


when the Spaniards beſieg'd Rome. Pierino was 
taken priſoner, and forc'd to pay a large ſum for 


his ranſom. He went to Genoa, where he was 
a wer by prince Doria to paint a palace which he 


as then building. In this work he made uſe of | 


: en, the convenience of which he diſcover'd 
to one Geronimo Treviſano, a Painter who had 
laught at them, and to others who came to him to 
learn the advantage of them. From thence he re- 
mov'd to Piſa, intending at his wife's requeſt to 
ſettle there, but after he had drawn ſome pictures, 
he return. 9 to Genoa, and work'd again for prince 
Doria. He then went a ſecond time to Piſa, and 


from . to Rome, where pop? Paul III. and | 


cardinal Farneſe gave him ſo much work, that he 
was forc'd to commit the execution of it to others, 
and content himſelf with making the deſigns, Ty 

Ar the ſame time the pope ſent for Titian to 
Rome, which made Pierino ſo jealous, and griev'd 


him ſo much, that he did what he could to Voblige [1 


him not to ſtay there long, and to haſten back to 
Venice, in which he ſucceeded. _ The multiplicity 
of Pierino's buſineſs, and his vivacity in his perfor- 


mances, drain'd his Ipirits in the flower of his age. | 
At two and forty years old he ſpent his time wholl | 
in viſiting his friends, and liv'd pleaſantly till his } 


forty-feventh Years when he died of an apopleny 
Anno 1 547+ 5 
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, all Raphael 1 Pietind del vage kept | 


the character of his maſter longeſt, 1 mean 


his exterior character E, and as We fav, his manner ot 


de- 
| 
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deſigning, for he wanted very much of the fineneſs 
of Raphael's thinking. He had a particular genius 

for. the decoration of places, according to their 
cuſtoms. His invention in this kind of painting 
was very ingenious; grace and order are every 
where to be met with, and his diſpoſitions, which 

are ordinary in his pictures, are wonderful in his 
ornaments : Some of them he has made little, and 

ſome great, and plac'd them both with fo much 
art, that they ſet off one another by compariſon, 
and by the contraſt. His figures are diſpos'd and 
deſign'd, according to Raphael's Guſto ;, and if 


K | Raphael gave him, at firſt, ſome light ſketches of 


ornaments, as he did to Giovanni d'Udine, he exe- 
cuted them to admiration, and by the habit he con- 
- tracted, and by the vivacity of his wit he acquir'd, 
in this ſort of painting, an univerſal reputation, 
The tapſtries of the ſeven planets in ſeven pieces, 
which Pierino deſign'd for Diana de Poitiers, and 

uhich are now at Monſieur the firſt Preſident's, is 
_ a ſufficient, confirmation of what I have faid, | 


GIOVANNI CUDINE, 


XII AS ſo called from Udine in Friuli, where. 
© he was born, anno 1496, When he was 
very young he went to Venice, and nis inclination 
| leading him to painting, he put himſelf to Gior- 
gione, whoſe dilciple he was ſeveral years. From 
| thence he went to Rome, where Balthazar Caſti. 
gilioni, ſecretary to the duke of Mantua, preſente 
him to Raphael. Giovanni d' Udine did figures 
very well, yet his maſter-piece was animals, eſpe- 
_ cnlly birds, to the ſtudy of which he particularly 
apply'd himſelf, and wrote a treatiſe of the latter. 
| He carefully examin'd the Antique ornaments, and 
took delight in painting after nature, thoſe inani- 
mate objects that ſerve for the decoration of pictures; 
8 EE! ²˙ V 
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which was the eaſieſt and readieſt way to glory. For | 
this reaſon, Raphael employ*d him about the orna- 


ments of his pictures; eſpecially thoſe in Stucco, 


which he underſtood very well, The muſical in. | 
ſtruments in Raphael's picture, of St. Cecilia at | 
| Bologna, were done by d'Udine ; as allo all the de. | 


corations of the paintings of the pope's lodging, 


and thoſe of la Vigne Madame. We are indebted | 


to him for reviving the art of Stucco, and the way 


of uſing it. He found out the true matter which | 


the ancients made uſe of in this ſort of work, being 


a compoſition of lime and marble powder, very | 
fine, which the modern artitts have ever ſince put | 
-: practice. He was in hopes that pope Leo X. 
Who was very well pleaſed with his labours, would | 
have rewarded him, but ſeeing himſelf diſappointed | 
by his holineſs's death, he took a diſtaſte to painting 
and retir'd to Udine. Sometime after he quitted | 
his profeſſion, he had a mind to go to Rome out © | 


_ devotion, and tho? he was diſguisd like a pilgrim, 


and mingled among the rabble, Vaſari meeting hin | 
by chance at the Pauline gate, knew him, and pe- 
ſwaded him to paint for pope Pius IV. for whom | | 
Giovanni d'Udine afterwards did the decorations of | 
_ ſeveral pieces. He lov'd ſports ſo well, that hes 
thought to have been the inventor of the ſtalking- | 
| horſe, which poachers now uſe to come at birds | 
with. He died anno 1564. aged threeſcore and | 
ten, and was buried, according to his deſire, in the 1 


Rotunda, near Raphael his maſter. 


PELLEGRINO a MODENA 
7 Orlod with Raphael's other diſciples in the 


paintings of the Vatican, and made ſeveral | 


pictures of his own at Rome. After his maſters 
death he return'd to Modena, and follow'd his bu- 
ſineſs with Ir and accent Te died of fome 


wounds 


* 
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Wounds he receiv'd in endeavouring to reſcue. his 
Fx who had committed a murder i in one e of the 
N ſtreets of that * 


5 OMENICO BEC CAFIUMI 


Otherwiſe called 
MICARINO da STENA. 


"AS a peaſant's . and born in a village 
5 near Siena. His father's name was Pacio, 

and he us'd to call his ſon Micarino. His firſt em- 
ployment was keeping of ſheep, and it happen'd 
that a citizen of Siena, whoſe name was Beccahumi, 
coming by one day as he was ſitting by a river, his 
flocks grazing about him, obſerv'd that he drew 
figures on the ſand with a ſtick, which gave him a 
; good opinion of him, and he reſolv'd to improve 
the talent which he diſcovered in him. He took 
him into his ſervice, and had him taught to deſign, 
Domenico's genius aſſiſting him in his ſtudies, 


he ſoon became a maſter. He at firſt copy'd ſome 


pieces of Perugino, and then went to Rome, where 


he encreas'd in the knowledge of his art, but ſtu- 


dying Raphael and Michael Angelo's works. Be- 
lieving he was now able to ſtand by himſelf, he re- 
turn'd to Siena, did ſeveral pictures in oil and di- 


ſtemper, and ſome conſiderable pieces in Freſco, 


which brought him into credit. But what ſupported 
his reputation a long time, was his work of the 
pavement of the great church! in Siena. This per- 
formance was of the kind of Claro Obſcuro, and was 
done by means of two ſorts of ſtones, the one white 


for the lights, and the other brown for the ſnadows; 
and theſe ſtones being thus join'd in the dimenſions, 
agreeable to the Claro Obſcuro of the objects which 


were to be repreſented, the artiſt, by making deep 
holes, and filling them up with black pitch, cou*d_ 
. 5 : draw 
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draw lines, and give union, roundneſs and force to 
his figures. One Duccio, a painter in Siena, in- 


vented this ſort of work in the 1356; but Becca. | 
fiumi brought it to perfection. He engrav'd ſeveral | © 


_ of his deſigns i in wood, was a good ſculptor and foun- 
der, of which he gave ſufficient proofs in Genoa, 
whither he went towards the latter end of his life, 
and having left many proofs of his induſtry and 


capacity, dy qd there in the 65th yar. of his age, 


Anno 1549. 
BALTHAZAR PERUZZI 


1 7 b the ſame city of Siena, Was famous at the | 


fame time, He painted in the palace of 


 _ Ghigji, in the churches, and on the frontiſpieces of 
ſeveral houſes in Rome: He underſtood perfe&th | 
the mathematics and architecture, and reviv'd the | 
ancient decorations of the fiage, as he ſhew'd | in þ 
the reign of Leo X. j 


When cardinal Bernardo da ne bal the olay 
call'd La Callandra, one of the beſt Italian dramatic 
pieces, repreſented for the entertainment of the 
Pope, Balthazar made the ſcenes, and adorn'd them 
with ſo many places, ſtreets, and ſeveral forts of 
buildings, that they were admir'd by all the world; 


and, indeed, *twas he that ſhew'd the way to al 
the engineers, and makers of machines that came 
after him in this buſineſs. He was employ'd about 


divers things, as well at St. Peter's as elſewhere, 


and prepar d the magnificent ornaments for the 


coronation of Pope Clement VII. He had the 
misfortune to be at Rome when Charles Vth's army 
ſack'd that city. The ſoldiers plunder'd him, us'd 
him ill, and to get out of their hands he was forc'd 


to draw the picture of Charles duke of Bourbon, 


the imperial general, after he was dead. As ſoon 
as He 8 his liberty, he took Ti at Port 
_ Hercules 


CCTV 
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Hercules, and went to Siena, whither he came, 


after having been robb'd by the way. The citt- 
zens of Siena ſet him at work to fortify their ciry, 
which he did, and then return'd to Rome, where 

he drew deſigns for ſome palaces. He there began 


his book of the Antiquities of Rome, and a com- 


ment on Vitruvius, for which he made the cuts, 


according as he proceeded in the work, which death 


5 put a ſtop to in the year 1536. being ſcarce thirty 
ix years of age. It is thought he was poiſon'd by 


his competitors. Sebaſtian Serli had his writings 


and deſigns, which he made great uſe of in the 
treatiſe of architecture that he Pan's.” 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTI, 


\ON of Lodovico Nato Simoni, of the an- 
cient family of the counts of Canoſes, was born 


m the year 1474. in the caſtle of Chiuſi, in the ter- 


ritory of Arezzo in Tuſcany, where his father and 

mother then liv'd. He was put to nurſe in the vil- 
lage of Settiniano, a place noted for the reſort of 
ſculptors, of whom his nurſe's huſband was one, 
which gave riſe to the faying of him, that Michael 

Angelo ſuck'd in ſculpture with his milk. His vi- 


olent inclination to deſigning, oblig'd his parents to 


plwkace him with Domenico Ghirlandaio. The pro- 
greſs he made rais'd the jealouſy of his fellow-diſ- 
ciples ſo much, that Torrigiano, one of them, gave 
him a blow on the 10 the rtcks of which. he 
carry*d to his grave. He thought the beſt way to 
be reveng'd on him was to overcome him in his pros”. 
feſlion, and by his ſtudies and productions, to put 
an end to the competition of his companions, and 
acquire the eſteem of perſons of the beſt quality and 
intereſt, which he did effectualiy, 


He erected an academy of painting ad alete 
at Florence, under the Protection of Lorenzo de 
= Me- 
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| Medicis, who was a lover of the fine arts. He waz 
beſtowing his care and application upon it when the 
troubles of the houſe of Medicis obliged him to 
remove to Bologna, from whence he went to Ve- 
nice, and from thence returned, in a little while, 
8 to Florence. Twas about is eime he made an 
image of Cupid, carried it to Rome, broke off 
one of its arms, and bury'd it, keeping the arm by 
him. He bury'd it in a place where he knew was 
to be dug up, and the Cupid being found, was fold 
to the cardinal of St. Gregory for Antique: Micha- | 
el Angelo diſcovered the fallacy to him, by ſhewing | 
him the arm he had preſerved for that purpoſe. 78 


The works he perform'd at Rome, and Braman- 


te's advice, whom Raphael had inſtigated to it, put 
the pope on painting his Chapel, and employing Mi- 
| chael Angelo about it. Michael ſent for ſeveral | 
Florentine painters to aſſiſt him, among whom were 
 Graunachio Bugiardino, and Giuliano di San Gallo, 
the latter underſtanding Freſco very well, which |} 
Michael Angelo knew little of. The painting being | 
| finiſh'd, molt of the Painters, and particularly Ra- | 
phael's expectation was baul'd, for he had never 
deſired his friend Bramante to procure that em- 
ployment for his competitor, had he not thought | 
the taſk greater than he could go thro? with. Bra | 
mante, as we have ſaid in the life of Raphael, was | 
_ entruſted by Michael Angelo with the key of the 
chapel, and an order to let nobody whoſoever {ee | 
his work: however, he once admitted Raphael, who | 
found the painting to be of ſo great a Guſto of deſign, 
that he reſolv'd to make his advantage of it, and, 3 
indecd, in the firſt picture which Raphael produced 
afterwards, and that was the prophet Iſaiah for the 
church of St. Auſtin, Michael Angelo immediately | 
diſcovered Bramante's treachery. This paſſage 15 
the greateſt praiſe that can be given to Michael An- 
; gelo's works, and 1 is, at the lame time, a proof ol 


— 
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Raphael's 8 love of his art; that he would make uſe 


of what was good, even in the works of his ene- 


mies, not ſo much for his own glory, as for the glo- 


ry of his profeſſion. 


Upon he death of: Julius * Michael Angeln | 
went to Florence, where he made that admirable 
piece of ſculpture, the tomb of the duke of Flo- 
rence, He was interrupted by the wars, the citi- 

zens obliging him to work on the fortifications of 
the city; but foreſeeing that their precautions wou'd | 
be uſeleſs, he removed from Florence to Ferrara, 

and thence to Venice. The Doge Gritti wou'd fain 
have entertained him in his ſervice, but all he could 
get out of him was a deſign of the bridge Rialto: 
for Michael Angelo was an excellent architect, as 


one may ſee by the palace of Farneſe, by his own 


houſe, and by the e which! is an edifice of a 
great Goat: 
When he returned to Hanes, he painted the 
fable of Læda, with Jupiter turn'd into a ſwan, 
for the duke of Ferrara, which piece being not e- 
nouggh eſteemed, he ſent it by Minio his diſciple into 
France, together with two boxes of deſigns, the beſt 
and greateſt part of his thoughts, Francis I. bought 
the Læda, and put it up at Fontaine-bleau, and the 
deſigns were diſperſt up and down by the ſudden 
: death of Minio. The amorous paſſion of this Læ- 
da was repreſented fo livelily, and fo laſciviouſly, that 
Monſieur de Noyers, miniſter of ſtate, order'd it 
to be burnt out of a ſcruple of conlcience.- cit 

By the command of Paul III. Michael 1 15 
painted his famous piece of the laſt Judgment. 


which is an inexhauſtible ſtore of ſclence, for all 


thoſe that would dive to the bottom of it. The 
deſign is of a great Guſto. He took an incredible 
dealof pains to reach the perfection of his art. He 
lov'd ſolitude, and ufed to fay, „ that painting 
© was is Jealous, and required the whole Man to her- 
3 N ſelf.““ 
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<; ſelf.” Being alk, why he did not marry h He | 


anſwerd, © Painting was his wife, and his works 


* his children.”** Michael Angelo had great ideas, | 


which he did not borrow from his maſters. His 


ſtudying after the antique, and the elevation of his 


genius inſpired him with them. His deſigns were 
learn'd and correct, and the Guſto, if I may uſe 
the phraſe, terrible, and if ſome perſons cannot find 
in them the elegance of the antique, they muſt al. 


low, that his Guſto is rich, and that common nature | 


in compariſon with it is poor. 
Raphael, as we have obſerv'd, was chliged to "TE 
for the alteration of his manner, which he learned 


at the ſight of pope Sixtus's chapel, for before that 


he had Kill too much of Perugino's in his compo- 
| fitions. There are ſeveral perſons, who tho? they 
confeſs Michael Angelo's thoughts are great, yet 
will not allow them to be natural, and think they 
are ſometimes extravagant. They ſay alſo, that 

though his deſigns are learned, they are over. 
charged; that he has taken too many licences a- 
gainſt the rules of perſpective, and that he did not 
_ underſtand colouring, of which we ſhall ſay more 
in our reflections on his works. Tis enough to let 


the world know that this great man was belov'd and 
eſteem'd by all the ſovereign princes of his time, | 
and that he will be ſtill the admiration of poſterity, | 


He died at Rome, anno 1564. at 90 years old. 
| Coſmo di Medicis ordered his body to be ſecretly 


unbury'd, and brought to Florence, where he was 


interr'd in the church of Santa Croce, in which 
magnificent obſequies were performed for him, 
and his tomb is to be ſeen in marble, conſiſting of 
three figures, painting, Teupen and architecture. 
all of bis own hand. | NE 
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8 : | Rev i.neTION on the Warks of MICHAEL 
, | ANGELO. 
Is TICHAEL ANGELO was one of the 
e 


* firſt that baniſhed the little manner, and the 
ſe kemainders of the gothic out of Italy. His genius 


d | Was of a vaſt extent, and his temper made his Guſto 
incline to ſeverity and caprice; yet among his capri- 

© | _ cious imaginations, if there are ſome things extra- 

| _ vagant, there are others ſingularly beautiful, and 

n | of what kind loever his thoughts were, they were 

df always great. | 
I) be critics of that age preferring the excelletice N 
3 of deſign to all the other parts of painting, Mi- 1 
y | _ chael Angelo ſtudy'd it with incredible aſſiduity, 4 
tf and arrived to a great knowledge of that art, as 1 
may be ſeen by his pictures and ſculptures 3 yet he 4 
t | duid not join the purity and elegance of the contours | j 
- | or out-lines, to his grand Guſto, for having made A 
- | his obſervations on the body of a man, as it is in 7 
t | its greateſt force, he drew the members of his fi- 1 
e | _ gures too powerful, and, as we ſay, loaded his de- 15 
t | fign; not that he neglected the antique, but he was # 
d | not willing to be indebted for his art to any thing 1 
„ but himſelf, He alſo examin'd nature, whom he 5 
„ look'd upon as his object more than the antique ſta- 9 
tues, which he did not think fit to copy. He un- 4 
7 | derſtood perfectly well the knitting of the bones, 1 
Ss [the joining of the members, the origin, inſertions "HM 
1 and offices of the muſcles; and, indeed, he was ſo 1 
„ conſcious of his own ſkill, that he took too much 'N 
f | care to let the ſpectator ſee it, for he exprelt the ©: ©: ff 
za | partsof the body fo ſtrongly, that he ſcem'd to „ 
I forget that there was a ſkin above the muſcles which — 


ſoften'd them: however, he has obtery*d this more 
in his ſculpture, than in his paintings. 
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His attitudes are, for the moſt part, diſagree- $ 
able, the airs of his heads fierce,” his draperies not | 
open enough, and his expreſſions not very natural; 
yet, as wild as his productions are, there's elevation 

in his thoughts, and nobleneſs in his figures: in 
ſhort, the grandeur of his Guſto is a proper remedy 
for the meanneſs of the Flemiſh. It was even of 
viſe to Raphael, as we have ſaid already, to cure 
him of that dryneſs. which he learnt of Peitro Pe- 


= rugino. 


Michael Angelo kneiv very little of colouring ; -- 
nis carnations Dave too much of the brick- colour 
for the lights, and of black for the ſhadows; tho? 


tis not certain whether he colour'd his pictures 


himſelf, or whether he employ'd ſome Florentine 
1 Painters, whom he ſent for to help him in his great 
_ undertakings, The pictures which Fra. Baſtiano drew | 
after Michael Angelo's deſigns, are not like the o- 
thers, the colouring 18 better, and has ſomething 
of the Venetian Guſto. To return to the deſigns of 
Michael Angelo, which are the moſt valuable part 
of his productions, if they are not entirely perfect, 
there is ſo much ſcience in them, that his works | 
will contribute a great deal towards making ſtu- 
deents maſters, if chey have diſcernmenc enough 8 
uſe them as they ought; nevertheleſs it wou'd be 


matter of wonder if Michael Angelo's reputation 


1 5 had liv'd till now, in caſe his knowledge of ſculp- 
ture, and of civil and military architecture, had 
not been more celebrated than his fkill in painting. 


SEBASTIANO da VENETIA 


commonly called 


Fra BASTIANO del PIO MBO, 


0 0 K his name "IM an office given him by 
pope Clement VII. in the lead mines. He 

Was born at t Venice, and his firlt maſter was Gio- 
| vann! 
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vanni Bellino, whom he left on account of his age 


to place himſelf with Giorgione, of whom he learnt 
„ : Guſto of colouring, which he never quitted, He 
had got a good reputation at Venice, when Auguſtini 
Chigi carry'd him to Rome, where he apply'd him- 
ſelf to Michael Angelo, who lik'd him fo well, 
that he took extraordinary care to teach him de- 
ſign, that he might juſtify the choice Fra. Baſtiano 
had made of him for his maſter, rather than Ra- 
phael; for the Painters of Rome were at that time 
divided, ſome were for Raphael, and ſome for Mi- 
chael Angelo. Fra. Baſtiano wou'd not only not 
make choice of Raphael for his maſter, but he ſet 
up for his competitor, to which end he drew the 
paicture of the Transfiguration at the ſame time that 
Raphael made his for Francis I. In this picture he 
repreſents the reſurrection of Lazarus. The —_ 


is at Narbonne. 


After Raphael's death, Fra, akne by his own. 
merit, and the protection of Michael Angelo, be- 
came the chief painter in Rome. Julio Romano 
| only diſputed that title with him. Certain it is, 
| Fra, Baſtiano's manner was grand, and 'tis enough 
do ſay, that his works were "like Michael Angelo's 
” the deſign, and like Giorgione's for the colour- 
He was a long time about his pictures, which 


50 the reaſon he left many of them imperfect. 


There is a very fine one of his, The Viſitation of : 


the Virgin, in the chapel royal at Fontainbleau. 


Fra. Baſtiano, notwithſtanding his preference of 
Michael Angelo to Raphael, quarrel]? d with the 


former, who was angry with him for attempting to 


| paint a picture in oil, contrary to his opinion. His 
| maſter Haid that fort of painting was proper for 

{ women, and that Freſco was really the work of 4 
man, His office in the lead mines bringing him in 
ſufficient to ſubſiſt him handſomely, and. being na- 
rally a lover of 3 He bent his choughts only. 
| | — 1 
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to make his life eaſy, ſometimes exerciſing himſelf # 
with poetry, and ſometimes with muſic, for he 


play'd very well on the lute. He found out the 


way of painting oil upon walls, fo that the colours 
ſhou'd not change, which was by a plaiſter 


compos'd of pitch, maſtic and quick-lime. He 
ba in the year 1 547. aged: 62 conan 155 


DANIELE RICCIARELLI 
aa VO LTE R RA. FE 


LE © call'd, was. given him from the place of his 
birth, Volterra in Tuſcany, 
to Antony de Verceil, and afterwards to Balthazar 


of Siena: but in the end he apply'd himſelf wholly 


to Michael Angelo's manner, who, on ſeveral occa- 


Hons," was his protector. His fineſt pieces are at 


Rome, in the church of the Trinity on the Mount. 
He left painting to follow ſculpture, and made the 
horſe in braſs which is in Place Royale at Paris. 
This horſe was intended for the ſtatue of Henry II. 
but Daniel had not time to finiſh it. His extraor- 


dinary application to his buſineſs, and his melan- 


choly humour haſten” d his death, which put an end 
to his labours | in the 57th year of his age, an- 
DO 1 506. | 


FRANCESCO PRIMATICCTO 


tion to deſign, permitted him to go to Mantua, 
where he was ſix years a diſciple to Julio Romano. 
He became ſo ſkilful in that time, that he made 
battles in Stucco, and Baſſo Relievo, better than 
any of the young Painters of Mantua, who were 


Julio Romano's pupils. . . 
2 3 - 11 


JI 


4 His laſt name, by which he coomnly- was 


He was diſciple firſt 


; TAS of a noble family in Bologna. His 
friends: perceiving he had a violent inclina- 


Got! 


| hav 
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He aſſiſted Julio Romano in executing his de- 
ſigns, and Francis I. ſending to Rome for a man 
that underſtood pieces in Stucco, Primaticcio was 
the perſon choſen for this ſervice. The king put 
ſuch a confidence in him, that he ſent him to Rome 
in the year 1540. to buy Antiques. He brought 
back with him one hundred and fourſcore ſtatues, 
with a great number of Buſto's. He had moulds 
made by Giacomo Baroccio di Vignola, of the ſta- 
tues of Venus, Laocoon, Commodus, the Tiber, 
the Nile, the Cleopatra at Belvidere, and Trajan' 3 


pillar, in order to have them caſt in Braſs. - 
After Roſſo's death he had the place of ſuper- 


intendant of the buildings given him, and in a little 


time finiſh'd the gallery which his predeceſior had 
begun. He brought ſo many ſtatues of marble and 
braſs to Fontainbleau; that it ſeem'd another Rome, 


as well for the number of the Antiques, as for his 


own works in painting and Stucco. Roger of Bo- © 


logna, Proſpero Fontana, Giovanni Battiſta, Bag- 


nacavallo, and Nicholas of Modena, were thoſe he 


employ'd moſt under him. The ſkill and diligence 
of, the latter were very extrzordinary. 8 
Primaticcio was fo eſtcem'd in France, that no- 


thing of any conſequence was done without him, 
that had relation to painting or building. He di- 
rected the preparations for all Feſtivals, Turna- 


ments, and Maſquerades. He was made abbot of 


St. Martins at Troyes, and liv'd ſo great, that he 
was reſpected as a courtier, as well as a Painter. He 
and Roſſo taught the French a good Guſto; for 
before their time, what they had done in the arts 


was very inconſiderable, and had ſome thing of the 
Gothick in it, Primaticcio died in a good 1 od age, 


having been favour'd and e careſs'd in fou r reigns. 
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ELLE GRINO TIFALDI 


| Call a otherwiſe | 
ELER 0 da BOLOGNA, 


Tiere he was Fork. He was the ſon Fin 
architect of Milan, and had ſuch a Genius 
For the ſciences, that of himſelf he deſign'd ſeveral 


things at Rome and Bologna, and became one of 
the beſt maſters of his time in the arts of painting 
and architecture both civil and military. He firſt 
ſhew?*d his capacity at Rome, and acquir'd a repu- 


tation there: But whatever ſucceſs his works had, 
the workman was very unfortunate, either for that 


he did not know what price to ſet on his pieces, or 


that he could never be contented. He was ſo cha- 


grin'd at his ill fortune, that he would often be- 


moan it; and one day pope Gregory XIII. going 


out at the gate Angelica to take the air, and hap- 


pening to leave the common road, heard a com- 
plaining voice, which ſeem'd to come from behind 


a a buſh; he follow'd it by little and little, till he 


ſaw a man lying on the ground under a hedge. The 


pope came up to him, and finding it was Pellegrino, 
aſked him why he complain'd ſo? © You ſee, ſays 
Pellegrino, a man in deſpair; I love my profel- 
© fon, I ſpare no pains to underſtand it; I work 
„ with aſſiduity, and endeavour to finiſh my pieces 
ſo much, that I am never ſ. itisfy'd with what [ 


withal to live. Not being able therefore to bear 


W G WW 


lution to ſtarve myſelf rather than endure ſo great 


| and having at length brought him o himſclf, e 
mite 


have done; yet all my pains is to no purpoſe, I 
am ſo little rewarded for it, I have fcarce where- | 


this hard hap, I wander'd hither with a full reſo- | 


milery any longer.“ The pope chid him ſeverely, : 


hag 3 (LY 3 
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miſed him his aſſiſtance in all things. And paint- 


ing not turning to account with him, his holineſs 


advig'd him to apply himſelf to architecture, in which 
he had already ſhewn his ſkill, giving him aſſurances 
be would employ him in his buildings, Pellegrino 
follow'd his advice, and became a great architect, 
a great engineer, and built ſeveral ſtately palaces 
which might have contented him, had he been 
more out of love with the world than he was. 


Returning into his own country, cardinal Borro- 


meo ſent for him to Pavia, where he built the palace 


da Sapienza, and was choſen by the citizens of Mi- 


lan to be ſuperintendant of the building they were 
about to add to their cathedral church. From 
| thence Philip II. invited him to Spain, to direct 
the painting and architecture of the Eſcurial. He 
painted very much there, and ſo pleas'd the king, 8 
that he gave him one hundred thouſand crowns, 
and honourd him with the title of marquis. Pel- 
legrino, loaden with riches and honour, return'd to 
Milan, and died there in the beginning of the pon- 
tificate of Clement VIII. being about threclcore and 
ten years = IG 5 


FRANCESCO SALVIATL, 


T lorentine, was at firſt a diſciple of Andrea de! 


Sarto, in whole houſe he became acquainted 


Litke Vaſari, who was allo Andrea del Sarto's diſ- 


ciple. They both of them left Andrea to place 


themſelves with Baccio Bandinelli, where they learnt = 
more in two months, than they had done before! in 
two years, . being grown a maſter, car- 


dinal Salviati took him into 1 5 ſervice, and it is on 


that account that he had the name of Salviati given 
him, His manner of deſigning came very. near 


Raphael's, and he perform'd well in freſco, diſtem- 
per and eil He went to Paris in the year 1554. 


11 | 11 
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1 

PBELLEGRINO TIFALDI . 

1 

Call d otherwiſe N 

PELEGRI 0 da BOLOG NA, 1 

a 

7 Here he Was born. He was the ſon of an 1 

| architect of Milan, and had ſuch a Genius Ds 

for the ſciences, that of himſelf he deſign'd ſeveral Þ 1 

things at Rome and Bologna, and became one of 4 

the beſt maſters of his time in the arts of painting 12 

and architecture both civil and military. He firſjt - 5 

ſhewe'd his capacity at Rome, and acquir d a repu- th 

tation there: But whatever ſucceſs his works had, th 

the work man was very unfortunate, either for that = 

| he did not know what price to ſet on his pieces, or | A 
| that he could never be contented. He was fo cha- Þ _ 
| grin'd at his ill fortune, that he would often be- 9 * 


3 moan it; and one day pope Gregory XIII. going M 
„„ the gate Angelica to take the air, and hap- tiß 
pening to leave the common road, heard a com- 
plaining voice, which ſeem'd to come from behind 

a buſh ; he follow'd it by little and little, till he 
 fawa man lying on the ground under a hedge. The 
1 pope came up to him, and finding it was Pellegrino, 1? 
. aaſked him why he complain*d ſo? © You ſee, lays 7 


| © Pellegrino, a man in deſpair; I love my profe·- wit 
0e, 1 ſpare no pains to underſtand it; 1 work | cip 
= © with aſſiduity, and endeavour to finith my pieces 1 the 
* © fo much, that I am never ſ. itisfy d with what I mo 
| © have cone; yet all my pains is to no purpoſe, 11 5 
ö am ſo little rewarded for it, I have ſcarce where- Jig 
| * withal to live, Not being able therefore to bear | tha 
| © this hard hap, I wander'd” hither with a full reſo- hin 
| © lution to ſtarve myſelf rather than endure fo great Ra 

miſery any longer.” The pope chid him ſeverely, | per 


and having! at length brought him to himſelf, po. 
miſed 
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miſed him his aſſiſtance in all things. And paint- 
ing not turning to account with him, his holineſs 
| advisd him to apply himſelf to architecture, in which 
he had already ſhewn his ſkill, giving him aſſurances 
he would employ him in his buildings, Pellegrino 
| follow'd his advice, and became a great architect, 


a great engineer, and built ſeveral ſtately palaces 


which might have contented him, had he been 
more out of love with the world than he was. 
_ Returning into his own country, cardinal Borro- 
meo ſent for him to Pavia, where he built the palace 
da Sapienza, and was choſen by the citizens of Mi- 
lan to be ſuperintendant of the building they were 
about to add to their cathedral church. From 
thence Philip II. invited him to Spain, to direct 
the painting and architecture of the Eſcurial. Hz 

| painted very much there, and fo pleas'd the king, 
| that he gave him one hundred thouſand crowns, 
and honour'd him with the title of marquis. Pel- 
legrino, loaden with riches and honour, return d to 

I Milan, and died there in the beginning of the pon- 
tificate of Clement VIII. * about threeſcore and | 
den years old, 


FRANCESCO SALVIATI, 


F lorentine, was at erte a diſci ple of Andrea del 


ciple. They both of them left Andrea to place 


themſelves with Baccio Bandinelli, where they learnt 
more in two months, than they had done before in 
| two years. Franceſco being grown a maſter, car- 

dinal Salviati took him into Ts ſervice, and it is on 

that account that he had the name of Salviati given 
him. His manner of deſigning came very near 
Raphael's, and he perform'd well in freſco, diſtem- 


per and oil, He went to Paris in the year 1554. 


12 "and 


Sarto, in whole houle he became acquainted 77 
with Vaſari, who was alſo Andrea del Sarto's dif- 
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and did ſeveral things for the cardinal of Lorrain, 


_ who was not over well pleaſed with them, which 

diſguſted Salviati as much as the favour and reputa- 
tion of Koſſo, at whoſe works he had, it ſeems, 
rail*d plentifully, when fearing the conſequences of 
it, he return'd to Italy, where having finiſh'd fe- 


veral pictures at Rome, Florence and Venice, his 
reſtleſs ſplenetic inconſtant humour threw him 4 in- 
co a diſtemper, of which he died i in the fifty third . 


year of his ag age, anno 156 * 


4b DEO ZUCCHERO, 


ORN at 1 in Vado. in the dutchy of 


Urbin, was the fon of an ordinary Painter, 


who knowing his own weakneſs, aud preferring the 


reputalion of his ſon to his own profit, at fourteen 
years old, carry'd him to Rome, to learn of the beſt 
Painters. But he was ill recommended; for he 


placed him with Giovanni Pietro Calabro, whole 
wife almoſt ſtarv'd Taddeo, and by her covetouſ- 
neſs, forced him to look out for another maſter, 
However, he went to no other, contenting himſelf 
with ſtudying Raphael's works, and the Antique 
ſculptures, which, added to his own genius, ſoon 


render'd him a maſter of his art, He was eaſy, 
abounding, and graceful in every thing he did, and 
tempered the vivacity of his wit by great prudence. 
He never work'd out of Italy, living molt part of 

bis time in Rome and Capraiola, Where he left 


many things unfiniſh'd, being taken away in his 
prime, the thirty- ſeventh year of his age, anno x 566. 


Hs brother Frederic F his Pics after his 
death. 


G1OR- | 


R. 
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GIORGIO VASARE, 


ORN at Arezzo in Tufcany ; was at firſt a dif. 
ciple of William of Marſeilles, who painted 


upon glaſs, afterwards of Andrea del Sarto, and at 


laſt of Michael Angelo. One can't ſay of him as 


of ſome other Painters, that he was hurry'd on to 
painting by a violent inclination, for it is moſt li- 
| kely that he made choice of that profeſſion, thro' 
92000 ſenſe and reflection, Which led him to it more 
than his genius. When the troubles of Florence 
were over, he return'd into his own country, where 
he found his father and mother dead of the plague, 
and two brothers and three ſiſters left upon him, 
whom he was forc'd to maintain by the profits of 
his labour. He painted in Freſco in the towns 
about Florence; but fearing he ſhould not get 


enough by painting to maintain his family, he quit- 


ted his profeſſion and turn'd goldfmith, which was 
no more beneficial to him than his own art. 


For this reaſon he again apply'd himſelf to paint- 


ing, with an carneſt deſire to become a maſter, He 


was indefatigably diligent in deſigning the Antique 


ſculptures, and ſtudying the beſt | picces of the moſt 

noted maſters ; and tho' he very much Improved his 

deſign, by copying entirely Michac! Angelo's cha- 
WM yet he join'd with Salviatt, in defining all 
| Raphael's and Balthazar da Siena* S works. And 
| not thinking the day time enough for him, he ſpent 
a good part "of the night in copying what he and 
Salviati had deſign'd. He thought, after all this 
pains and care, he was quality*d to Undertake any 


thing, and to perform It with ſuccels, He did not 
mind colouring, having no true idea of | it; and tho? 
he was an artful defiener, his works were never in 
the reputation he expected they would be, which 
proceeded from his not underſtanding colours, or 


1. 3 nk ne. 
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neglecting the ſoftneſs of the pencil. But his great 


uſe of defigning made it very eaſy to him, and by 
this means his performances were very numerous, 


He was a good architect, and underſtood ornaments 


very well. The works which he finiſh'd at Flo- 


rence, as well in architectuſe as painting, procur'd 


him the fayour of the hovie of Medicis, by which 


he got money, and marry'd off two of his ſiſters, 
| He was a very moral man, and had ſuch polite qua- 
lities, as acquir'd him the eſteem of perions of the 
| higheſt rank. The cardinal of Medicis was his par- 
ticular patron, and engag'd him to write the Lives 
of the Painters, which he publiſh'd at Florence in 
three volumes, about the year 1551. a work, in the 
opinion of Hannibal Caro, written with great ex- 
actneſs and judgment. He is tax'd with flattering 


the maſters of his own country, the Florentine Pain- 


ters. But be it as it will, painting is indebted to 
him for an eternal monument, in having tranſmitted 


to poſterity, the memory ot ſo many ſkilful men, 
whoſe names would have been forgotten, had he 
not taken ſuch pains to eternize them. Beſides his 


lives of the Painters, he publiſſi d reflections on his 
own pictures, of which the chief are at Rome, Flo- 


rence and Bologna. He died at Florence in the 


year 1578. being ſixty four years old. His body 
was carried to Arezzo, where he was buried in a 
_ chapel adorn'd with architecture, which he hach 
built in his life time. : 


FREDERICQ ZUCCHERO, 


7 AS 8 born i in the dutchy of chin, in a village 
called Agnolo in Vado. His parents car- 
ry*d him to the jubilee at Rome, in the year 1550. 
and put him o his brother Taddeo, who was then 


one of the moſt famous Painters in Italy. Frede- 


T4CO, . nor t king his brother” $ corrections, and finding 


te 


d 
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he was ſtrong enough in his art to ſtand by himfelf, 


ſet up for a Maſter-Painter. They did both a great 
deal of work at Capratola, and Frederico finiſh'd the 
pieces which his brother, who died in his thirty- fe- 
venth year, had left imperfect. Pope Gregory XIII. 
employ'd him about his paintings, in whoſe fervice 
having a difference with ſome of his holineſs's offi- 


cers, to be reveng'd on them, he drew the picture 


of Slander, engrav'd afterwards by Cornelius Cort, 
wherein he repreſented all thoſe that had offended 
him, with aſſes ears. He expos'd it publickly over 
. the door of St. Luke's church, on St, Luke's Day, 
and left Rome to avoid the pope's wrath. He 
work'd in France for the cardinal of Lorrain, and 
ia the Eſcurial for Philip II. without glvipg content 
to either the one or the other. He was more for- 
tunate in England, where he drew the picture 8 
queen Elizabeth, and did ſome other pieces that 
were very much commended. At laſt, returning 
into Italy, and having work'd bonding at Venice, 
pope Gregory re-call'd and pardon'd him. Soon 
after, making his advantage of the pope's protection, 
he ſet up the academy of painting, for which his 


holineſs had given him a brief. He was choſen 


prince of the Painters, and out of love to his arr, 
was at the charge of building a houſe for them to 
meet in. He went afterwarcls to Venice, to print 
ſome books he had written on painting. From 
| thence he paſt on to Savoy; M and in a ſourney to 
Loretto, died at Ancona, at ſixty- [1x years old, 
anno 1602, 


R 4 1 E L d RHE 
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4 AS the ſon of a peatant, who put him to 

look after his geeſe, but he ran away from 

his father, and went to Rome, where he follow'd 
the motions of the extraordinary genius he had for 
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painting, and plac'd himſelf with Frederico Zuc« 


chero, under whoſe diſcipline he was ſcarce a year 
before he made ſuch a wonderful progreſs in his art, 


that he was almoſt equa] to his maſter. He did . 9 
veral fine things in the Vatican, at Santa Maria 


Maggiore, and other places of Rome, He was fair 
and handſome; and it is faid, that falling in love 
with a young woman, his paſſion was fo violent, that 
it killd him, He had a companion whoſe name 
was Faris, whoſe aſſiſted him in his works. 


RICHARD. 


"Native of La Breſſe, was one of the Painters 


whom Raphael employ*d under him in the | 


, Vatican, and who was not much talk'd of for any 
thing elſe. Having on a time made a picture for 


the Florentines church, wherein he repreſented Pon- WF 
tius Pilate ſhewing Jeſus Chriſt to the people, he 
| aſked of Raphael, which of the heads he liked beſt, - 


ſuppoſing he would have anſwer'd that of Chriſt; 


but Raphael reply'd, it was one that was in the | 

hindmoſt part of the picture, by which he meant, 
that all his expreſſions were not proper to the ſubject s | 
he repreſented, tho? his heads were otherwiſe good. | 


 FREDERICO BAROCCT, 


ORN at Urbin, went to Rome in his youth, A 

where he painted ſcveral things in Freſco for 
pope Paul III. and then return'd to Urbin, livigg 
there the reſt of his days. He was one of the molf 1 
graceful, judicious, and ſkilful Painters that ever WF_ 
was. He drew a vaſt number of portraits and 


; hiſtory pieces, and his genius was particularly for 


religious ſubjc&s, One may in his works perceive. 
a great inclination towards Correggio's manner; 

and tho? he deſign'd more correctly, his out-lines are 
not of ſo grand a Guſto, nor fo natural as Cor- 


reggio — 
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fẽggio's. He expreſt the parts of the body to 
much, and deſign'd the feet of a child after the cave 


manner as he would have done thoſe of a man. He 
made his firſt drawings generally in Paſtello, and 
with the ſame ſtile that he drew his pictures. 


He drew his Madonna?s after a ſiſter of his, and 


the infant Chriſt after a child of hers. He etch*d 
ſeveral of his pieces himſelf, and died at Urbin in 


the year 1612, at 84 years old, Vanni was his diſ- 5 
ciple. 


FRANCESCO ANV NI 


\ F Siena, was diſciple, and not inferior to 
Barocci. He had an extraordinary talent for 


religious ſubjects, and died in the 47 year of his 
age, anno 1615. 


GIOSEPPINO, 


0 called, by contraction, from Gioſeppe d' Ar- 
pino, a caſtle of that name in the kingdom of 
Naples, where he was born in the year 1370. His 
father, Mutio Polidoro, was ſo ordinary a Painter, 
that he had 2 to do but to paint Ex Voto's 
of the village for the country people. Gioſeppino 
went to Rome, where he learnt a light and agreeable 
manner of deſigning, which in practice degenerated 
into ſomething that neither een, on The An- 
tique, nor on refin'd nature. Javing a great deal of 
wit and genius, he became in „ with the popes 
and cardinals, from whom he had buſineſs enough. 


But he had a warm competitor in Caravagio, whoſe 
manner was quite oppoiite to his. His b batties, in 


the Capitol, are the moſt eſteem'd of all his pieces. 


In his other pictures he is ſuperficial, and has not 
di v'd to the bottom of his art. He died in the year 


1640. at fourſcore years old. Moſt of the Painters 


of his time follow'd his manner, the reſt 1mitatec 


Caravagio* 4 


24. 
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PAs CHALINO della MAR CA 


The example of this man may encourage thot 


: who, tho? advanced in years, yet find they have 
genius, right underſtanding and health enough to 
Tun the race of painting: ina little time. 


PIETRO TESTA, 


"Native of Sacca, was, "from. his EY car- 


| ry'd away by a violent inclination to deſign: | 

: The renown of the Roman Painters tempted him to 1 
viſit Rome, he went thither in a pilgrim's habit, FF 
and not being well enough vers'd in the profeſſion Þ 
he was deſirous to follow, he liv'd miſerable to the 
laſt degree, ſpending his time in deſigning the ruins, BF 
ſtatues and pictures at Rome. Sandrart tells us, that 
meeting him one day deſigning the ruins about 
Rome in a wretched condition, having ſcarce where- | 
withal to cover his nakedneſs, he took pity of him, 
carry'd him to his houſe, cloath*d him, ted him, 
and employ'd him to deſign ſeveral things in the } 


gallery of Juſtiniano ; after which he recommended 


him to other maſters, who ſet him to work. He 
Was ſuch a man- hater, and ſo wild, that Sandrart 
could hardly have any of his company. He had 
deſign'd the Antiques ſo often, that he had them by 
heart; but his genius was ſo fiery and licentious, 
that all the pains he took ſerved him to little pur- 


poſe and the trouble he gave himſelf about his pic- 
tures ſucceeded as ill, as may be ſeen by the few 


pieces that are left of his, by the little value that is 
ſet on them thro? his bad colouring, and the 2 | 
ne S 4 


'S only nam'd here, becauſe he made ſuch. a pro- 
greſs in painting in one year, that he is look'd 
upon as a prodigy. There are ſome of his pic- 


tures in the Carthuſian church near Diockelian's 
baths. 


vor _ mg 


F 
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neſs of his pencil. Indeed he was only commen- 
dable for his deſigns and prints, of which he en- 
graved part himſelf ; part was done by Ceſare 
"Teſta, and the reſt by other gravers. There is a 
great deal of fancy, gayety and practice in them, 
but little intelligence of the Claro Obſcuro, little 
_ reaſon, and little juſtneſs. Being on the banks of 
the Tyber deſigning a proſpect, the wind blew off 
his hat into the river, and as he was endeavouring 
co regain it, he accidentally fell i in, and was drown” d 
I about the year 1648. | : 


PIETRO BERETTING 


F Cortona in + Tuba, was bred up in the 


Ile was not correct in 1 his deſigns, expreſſive i in 
the paſſions, or regular in the folds of his drapery, 


but every where a Y Manneriſt : Yet there 1s gran- 


deur, nobleneſs and grace in all his works; not that 
3 


grace Which was che portion of Raphacl and Cor- 
feggio, which touches the minds of men of ſenſe to 
the quick. His was a general grace that pleas'd 
_ every body, and that conſiſted rather in a habit of 
making the airs of his heads always agreeable, than 
in a ſingular choice of expreſſions ſuitable to each 
ſubject; for as I have ſaid, he did not care to look 
back upon what he had done, nor to enter into a 
Aectail of each thing in his pieces. He endeavour'd 


only 


: houſe of Sachetti ar Rome, and prov'd to be 
one of the moſt agreeable Painters that ever was. 
_ His genius was fruicful, his thoughts full of flowers 
and graces, and his execution caly. His talent being 
for grand compoſitions, and his imagination lively, 
he could not put that conſtraint upon himſelf as to 
finiſh a picture entirely; for which reaſon his little 
pieces, when they are examin'd nearly, ſeem to 
want very much of the merit of his great produc- 
tions. CE, 
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only to make them fine all together, and was ; highly 
_ applauded for the magnificence of his works in the 
_ churches and palaces of Rome and Florence, He 
has given undoubted proofs of his capacity in the 
new church of the fathers of the oratory at Rome, 
in the palaces of Barberini and Famphilie, and i in 
other places. 
© © "I here was nothing ill in 1155 colouring, eſpecially 
Dis carnations, which would have deen better had 
they been more vary'd, and more ſtudy'd. As for 
his local colours he never went out of the Roman 
| ſchool, but in giving them a union among them- 
felves, and that agreement which the Italians call 
Uagezza. The ornaments of his works were ad- 


5 mirable, his landſkips of a good Guſto, and he un- 


derſtood painting in freſco better than any one 

who went before him. 

His temper was mild, his converſation xorecable, 
and his manners ſincere. He was charitable offi- 
eious, a good friend, and ſpoke well of every body. 
He was ſo laborious: that the Gout, wich which he 


was very much troubled, could not hinder his 


painting; but his ſedentary life, and too much ap- 
plication to his buſineſs, encreasd the diſtemper ſo 
far, that it kilbd him 1 in the both year of his age, 
anno 1669. 1 
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VENETIAN 


+ : "BOOK IV. 


GIACOMO BELLINO, 


ano, and competitor with that Dome- 


works, as by the good education which he gave to 


his two ſons Gentile and Giovanni Beilino, who 
were the founders of the Venetian ſchool. He died 


about the year 1706. 


GENTILE BELLINO, 


all the Venetian Painters, his contemporaries. Gen- 
tile 


F Venice, WAS diſciple of Gentile Fabri- 


nico, who was aſſaſſinated by Andrea del 
Caſtagno. He is not ſo famous by his 


F Venice, eldeſt ſon of Giacomo, of whom we 
have been ſpeaking, was the moſt ſkilful of 
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tile painted the hall of the great council, and did 
| ſome other pieces at Venice, moſt part of them in 


qiſtemper, for painting in oil was not then much in 


uſe. Mahomet II. Emperor of the Turks, having 


| ſeen one of his pictures, mightily admir'd it, ana 
deſir'd to entertain the author in his ſervice, He 
wrote to the ſenate for him, and thy accordingly _ 


ſent him to Conſtantinople, where Gentile was very 


well receiv'd by the Grand Signior, He painted | 1 
ſcveral things for his highneſs, which were extremel 


lik'd, eſpecially his portraits; and as the Turks 
have a great veneration for St. John Baptiſt, Gen- 


tile painted the Decollation, and ſhew'd it to the 
Emperor to have his approbation of it: But the 
Grand Signior found fault that the ſkin of the neck, 


which was ſeparated from the body, was too high, 


and to convince him that his criticiſm was juſt, "he 


order'd a ſlave to be brought to him, and com- 
manded his head to be immediately ſtruck off in 


the preſence of Bellino, that he might ſee, that pre- 


ſently after the head is ſeparated” from the body, 


the ſkin of the neck ſhrinks back. The Painter 
was ſo frighted at this demonſtration, that he could 
not be at reſt while he was at Conſtantinople ; Where- .| 
fore inventing ſome excuſe, he defir'd leave to re- 
turn home, which the emperor granted. The Grand 
Signior made him ſeveral noble preſents, put a gold 
chain about his neck, wrote recommendatory let- WF 
ters to the ſenate in his: favour, and on this account 
he had the order of St. Mark confe red on him with 
a conliderable penſion for life. He died at four- 


core Jeu of age, Anno 1 gon; 


GIOVANNI BELLINO, 


7 Entile's brother and diſciple, laid hs foun- 
dation of the Venetian ſchool by the ule of 
| oll, and the care he took to Pot cvery ching after 
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nature. There are ſeveral of his pieces to be ſeen 


at Venice: His laſt work was a Bacchanal for 
Alphonſo I. duke of Ferrara; but dying before he 
had finiſh'd it, Titian did it for him, and added a 
fine landſkip to it. As ſkilful at this his diſciple 
was, he had ſuch a reſpect for his maſter, that to 


ive him all the glory of the picture, he wrote on 


it theſe words: TOR ANNE. BELLINUS : 
 MCCCCCAIV. ; 
SGSiorgione was his diſciple at the ſame time with 
1 Titian. Bellino died in the year 1512. aged 90 
pears. His and his brother” 8 l are in the 
- e EE 
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IOVANNI and Gentile Bellino had an ill 
A IJ Guſto in deſigning, and painted very dryly 3 
but Giovanni having learnt the ſecret of painting in 
dil, manag'd his pencil with more ſoftneſs, and tho! 
* there appears a great deal of dryneſs in his produc- 
tions, yet he did better than his predeceſſors of his 


profeſſion, and deſerved to be diſtinguiſh'd from 


chem, not only becauſe he tranſmitted freely to the 
1 Painters that ſucceeded him, the uſe of oil in 
=_-- painting, but alſo becauſe he was the firſt who en- 
deavour'd to join union to the vivacity of colours 
the latter being till his time the greateſt part of the 
merit of the Venetian Painters; but in Giovanni's 
we ſce at once a propriety of colours, and the be- 
gianiog of an harmony, which was enough to rouze 
che talent of Giorgione fo famous for his co- 
bouring. 

The wonderful 3 of. this diſciple, as well 


as Titian, open'd even the eyes of their maſter: 


for 
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for Bellino's manner, in his firſt pieces, was too 
dry, and that of his latter pictures is good enough, 
both for deſign and colouring, for which they are 
admitted into the cabinets of The curious; and there 
are ſome at Vienna, among the emperor's collec- 
tions, which have ſomething of the boldneſs of 


Giorgione's l ghts and colouring. 
| he Guſto of Bellino's deſigns is a baile gothic: 
his attitudes are not well choſen, but the airs of his 


heads are noble. 


There are no Feel expreſſions i in his pieces, and 


the ſubjects of which he treated, being, for the 


moſt part, Madonna's, gave him no occaſion for 
them. However, he did his utmoſt to copy nature 
exactly, and finiſh'd his pictures ſo ſervilely, that 


he had not time to apply himſelf to give them a 
_ great character. . 


The DOSSO's 


0 F Haine made themſelves ial by the 1 


good Guſto of thcir colouring, and eſpecially 


by their landſkips, which are very fine. Alphonſo, 
duke of Ferrara, employ'd them very much, and 

honour'd them with his favour. They were not ſo 

happy in the court of Franceſco Maria, duke of 


Urbin, who ſet them to work in Freſco in the new 
Palace, which the architect Genga had built for 
him; blue that prince not being ſatisfyd with their 


painting, deftroy'd it. Tis true it deſerv'd the 


| leaſt commendation of all their productions, what- 


ever care they took about it, to certain it is, that 


let a man be at never ſo much pains in the execu- 
tion of his wok, he e ſhall not ſucceed, if the firſt 
conception of it was bad. They kept up their re- 


putation, notwithſtanding this diſgrace, and pro- 
duced ſeveral beautiful pieces. The elder of them 
being crown old, and his eyes bad, was not fit for 


buliaels, wherefore the duke of Ferrara allow'd him 
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a penſion for his ſubſiſtance. He dy'd at a great 
age, and his younger brother, whoſe name was 


Battiſta, ſurviving him, perform'd many ts | 
: * after the death of his elder brother, 


GIORGIONE, 


NO called by reaſon of his courage and noble aſ. 
pet, was born at Caſtel-Franco, in Treviſano, 
a province in the ſtate of Venice, anno 1478. and 
tho' he was but of indifferent parentage, yet he 
had a great foul, He was gallant, loy'd mulic, 
had an agrecable voice, and play'd well on ſeveral 
inſtruments, At firſt he apply'd himſelf induſtri- 
oully to deſign the works of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
then plac d himſelf with Giovanni Bellino to learn 
to paint. But his genius having form'd a Guſto 
ſuperior to that of his maſter Giovanni, he culti- 
vated it by the ſight and ſtudy of nature, whom 
he afterwards faithfully imitated in all his produc- 
tions. Titian was extremely pleas'd with his bold 
and terrible Guſto, and intending to make his ad- 
vantage of it, frequently viſited him, under pre- 
tence of keeping up the friendſhip they had con- 
tracted at their maſter Bellino's. But Giorgione be- 
ing jealous of the new manner he had found out, 
contriv'd an excuſe to forbid Titian his houſe as 
| handſomely as he could; upon which Titian became 
his rival in his art, and was ſo careful to copy the 
life exactly, that by his care and reflections hg ex- 
cell'd Giorgione, in diſcovering the delicacies of 
nature : however, Glorgione was ſtill in reputation 
for a Guſto, to which no- body had hitherto arriv'd. 
The moſt part of his performances are at Venice; 
and having painted very much in freſco, and not 
living long enough to do many other pictures, his 
cabinet - pieces are extremely rare. He died in the year 
f 1511. when he was ſcarce thirty-two years of age. 
| ; RexLec- 
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: Rertzerzon on the Works of c EO VE 


TO R GIO N E being but thirty-two years 
old when he died, and having done few grand 
- compoſitions, one cannot well judge of the great- 


neſs of his genius. The beſt of his performances is 


at Venice, on the front of the houſe wherein the 
German merchants have their mectings, on that 
ſide which looks towards the grand canal. He did 
this piece of painting in competition with Titian, who 
painted another fide of that building: but both of 


tneſe two pleces being almoſt entirely ruin'd by age, 
tis difficult to make a right judgment of them, or of 


_ _Gorgione's talent by that performance, fo we muſt 


reſt fatisfy*d with a few caſa]-picces, and ſome por- 


_ Traits, that he drew. Every man painting himſelf 
ia what kind of picture ſoever he employs his pen- 


cil about, we may perceive by thoſe of Giorgione, 


that he had a facility of underſtanding, and a viva 


75 city of imagination. 
His Guſto of deſign is Jelicare,; ad * fe: 


thing in it like the Roman ſchool, tho* *tis not ſo 
much expreſs'd as is neceſſary for the protection of 
his art, he always being more careful to give a 
roundneſs to his figures, chan to make them correct. 
His Guſto was grand, picquant, and his hand 
| eaſy. He was the firſt who found out the admi- 


Table effects of ſtrong lights and ſhadows, and made 


uſe of bold colours; and tis a matter of wonder to 


conſider how, all of a ſudden, he foar'd from the low 
manner of Bellino's colouring, to the ſupreme 


| height to which he rais'd colours i in his art, by join- | 


Ing an extreme force with an extreme ee 


He undernood the Claro Oſcuro very well, and the 
harmony of the Tout Enſemble, or the whole to- 
gether of a picture. For his carnations he us'd four 
capital colours only, the judicious mixture of which 


3 1 made 
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made all the difference of ages and ſexes in his 


pieces. But in theſe four colours we ought not to 
comprehend neither the white, which ſerves inſtead _ 
of light, nor the black, which is the privation of it. 


It appears by his works, that the principles of the 


art which he had found out, were ſimple, that he 


was perfect maſter of them, and that his greateſt 


artifice was to ſhew the value of things by compa- 


riſon. 
The guſt of his landſkips is exquiſite, both for 


the colours and the oppoſitions; and beſides, giving 
a force to his colours, unknown before his time, he 


had a way to keep them freſh, eſpecially his greens. 
Titian obſerving to what degree of elevation Gior- 


gione had carry'd his art, thought he had paſed _ 
beyond the bounds of truth, and tho? he imitated, 
in ſome things, the boldneſs of his colouring, yet, 
as one may ſay, he tam'd the fierceneſs of his co- 
lours, which were too ſalvage. He temper'd them 


by the variety of tints, to the end that he might 
render his objects the more natural, and the more 


| palpable: but notwithſtanding all his efforts to excel 
| his rival, Giorgione ſtill maintain*d his poſt, of 
| which no-body has hitherto been able to diſpoſſeſs 
him, and *tis certain, that if Titian has made ſe- 
voeral Painters good colouriſts, Giorgione firſt ſhew'd 
S them the way to be ſo. 


TITIANO VECELLI 


As born at Cadore, i in Friuli, a province in 
the ſtate of Venice, anno 1477. He was of 


4 noble extraction, being deſcended from the ancient 
family of the Vecelli. At about ten years old his 
parents ſent him to one of his uncles that liv'd at 
Venice, who tak ing notice of his inclination to paint- 


ing, put him to Giovanni Bellino. He ſtudy*d 


| | moſtly after nature, whom he copy'd ſervilely, 


M2 -- Without 
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without adding to her, or taking from her: but in 


the year I 507. . obſerving the great effect of Giorgi- 
one's works, he follow'd his manner ſo far, that 
without making lines, he imitated the living beau- 
ties of nature, whom he look'd on with other eyes 


than before, and ſtudy*d her with extraordinary ap- 
plication: yet this did not hinder his deſigning 
carefully at other times, by which he alſo became 
an able deſigner. 


Giorgione perceiving what progreſs Titian had | 
85 atk in his profeſſion, by following his manner, 
broke off all correſpondence with him, and ever 


after they were profeſs'd rivals: their jealouſy of 
each other laſted till death took off Giorgione at 


: thirty-two years of age, and left the ſtage clear to 
Tittian. In his eight and twentieth year he publiſn- 
ed his print of the Triumph of Faith in wood, 


wherein are repreſented the patriarchs, the prophets, 
the apoſtles, the evangeliſts and martyrs. This 


piece gave vaſt hopes of | him, and 'twas ſaid upon it, 
that if he had ſeen the antiquities he would hare ; 


ſurpaſt Raphael and Michael Angelo, 

He painted a portico at Vicenza in N repre- 
ſenting the Hiſtory of Solomon. He painted alſo 
the palace of Grimani at Venice, and ſome paſſages 


of the ſtory of St. Anthony at Padua. The three : 


| bacchanals, which are in the cuſtody of cardinal Al- 


dobrandino, were drawn for the duke of Ferrara. 
She of the three bacchanals, that has a naked wo- 
man aſlecp near her on the forepart of the picture, 


was begun by Giovanni Bellino. When Titan 
painted theſe three bacchanals, his miſtreſs Violenta 


ſerv'd him for a model. Beſides this, he drew the || 


portraits of the Duke Alphonſo, and his duchets, 
which were grav'd by Giles Sadeler. 
In the year 1546. cardinal Farneſe ſent for him 


to Rome, to draw the pope's picture. He made 


tome other pictures and picces of painting, which 
| | | | Were 
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were admir'd by Michael Angelo, and Vaſari, who 


ſays he pity'd the Venetian Painters, in that they 


minded deſigning no more than they did, Titian 
perform'd a great number of pieces, both public 


and private, as well in oil as in freſco; beſides an in- 


numerable quantity of portraits. He drew the em- 
peror Charles V's picture three times; and that 

| monarch us'd to ſay on this occaſion, “that he had 
«thrice been made immortal by the hands of Ti- 


« tian,” To reward him, he knighted him, cre- 


ated him a count palatine, and aſſign'd him a con- 
ſiderable penſion. Henry III. coming from Poland 
to France, cou'd not go thro? Venice, without vi- 
firing Titian; and all the poets of his time ſung. 
his praiſes. His eaſel. pieces are ſcattered up and 


down throughout Europe. The fineſt of them are 
at Venice, in France and Spain. There never was 


a Painter who liv'd ſo long as Titian, nor ſo eaſily 


and happily, excepting only his jealouſy of Porde- 


none, which nevertheleſs turn'd to his advantage. 
He was univerſally belov'd and eſteem'd, and full 
of years, honours and wealth. He dy d at laſt of 
| the plague, anno 1576. being fourſcore and nine- 
teen years of age. 


He hada great many diſciples ; ; the chief of 'm_ 
were his brother Franceſco Vecelli, his ſon Horatio 
Vecelli, Tintoret, and other Venetians 3 beſides 


whom he had three Flemiſh diſciples, that he valu- 
ed, viz, John Calcar, Diteric Barent, and Lambert 
Zuſtrus, who all dy'd young. 


1 ReyLECTIONs on the Works of TI TIAN. 


H on Titian's genius was not brilliant and 
lofty, *rwas, however, fruitful enough to treat 


F great Subjects of all kinds. There never was a 


more univerſal Painter, nor one who knew better 


| how to give each object Its true character, He was 


M-3-: bred 
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bred up in the ſchool of Giovanni Bellino, where his 


education, his frequenting Giorgione's company, 
his reſolute ſtudy of Nature for ten years together; 


and above all, the ſolidity of his underſtanding and 


reflections, diſcover'd to him the myſteries of his 
art, and made him penetrate farther than any other 


Painter, into the eſſence of painting, If Gtorgione 
 ſhew'd him the end that he ought to aim at, he laid 
the way to it on a ſolid baſis, wherein all that nave 


follow'd him have acquired eſteem, and are indebt- 


ed to him for their ſcience and reputation. Had 


there never been a Titan, there had never been a 
Baſlan, a Tintoret, a Paolo Veroneſe, nor abun- 


dance of Painters, who have given glorious marks 


of their capacity, in all parts of ein enden 5 


| Yet, tho? Titian was very faithful in his imitation | 
of nature, he wanted fidelity in his repreſentations 


of hiftory, having hardly done any thing of that 
kind, wherein he has 1 not committed ſome fault or 
other, = 


ons, yet they are well filPd and very regular. He 


was very exact in giving thoſe attitudes to his fi- 
gures, which might ſhew the moſt beautiful parts of 


the body. 
He was ſo careful to have the whole together of 


bis pieces judiciouſly concerted, that he often re- 1 
; peated them, to ſave himſelf the trouble of think- 


ing again, Thus there are ſeveral Magdalens of his, 
ſeveral Venus's and Adonis's, wherein he has only 


chang'd the Ground to have it believ'd that they 
were all originals. We may ſuppoſe that he was 


helpt ſometimes by his diſciples, eſpecially the three 


PFlamands, who were excellent Painters, and ot 


whom Diteric Barent was his favourite. After theſe 
diſciples had done their beſt to make their copies 


like the originals, and their maſter had touch'd 


them over again with freſh views. why ſhould no! 
they 


There 1s not, *tis true, a fire in his diſpoſiti 55 


b 
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they be valu'd as much, as if they had been all of 


Titian's hand? And why are not the copies as eſti- 
mable as the originals? Titian formed his guſt of 
deſigning after nature. He did, as Polycletus of 
old, ſearch after what was fine in her; ; and he ſuc- 
ceeded in women and children. He deſign'd them 
with a delicate guſto, He imprinted on them a no- 
ble air, accompany'd with a certain pleaſing negli- 


gence of the head-dreſles, the draperies and orna- 


ments of habits, that are wholly peculiar to him. 
He was not ſo happy in the figures of men, which 


he did not always deſign with correctneſs or elegance. 


= However, in this he did like Michael Angelo. He 
propos'd in his guſt of deſigning them, to imitate 
nature in her greateſt vigour, and made the mul- 
cüelling ftrong, to give the greater character to his 
figures. The difference between him and Michael 


Angelo, is, the latter was more profound in his de- 


S figns, and mingled a ſenſible expreſſion of the muſ- 
S cles, with a guſt of the antique, whereas Titian neg- 
lected the antique, and in his works, rather increaſ. 
ed than diminiſhed the tenderneſs of nature, whom 
he only imitated. 


There is no exaggeration in his attitudes ; they 


gare ſimple and natural; and in his heads he ſeems 
do buly himſelf rather in a faithful imitation of ex- 
HY fcrior nature, if I may be allow'd the phraſe, than ; 
in a lively expreſſion * the paſſions, 


His draperies are ſometimes mean, and favour of 


a little guſto; and if he has imitated the ſtuffs per- 
$ fc&ly, he has often diſpos'd of them ill. The folds 


fem. rather to fall by chance than to be ſet by 


a good order and a good principle of art. All the 
Painters allow, that none of their profeſſion ever 


came up to Titian for landſkips: His figures are 
compoſed of few objects, but thoſe are admirably 


well choſen, the forms of his trees are vary'd, their 


touches light, mellow, and without manner. But 
4. f he 
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he carefully obſerves in all his landſkips, to ſhew 
ſome extraordinary effect of nature, and moves one 


by its ſenſibleneſs, ſingularity and truth. His co- 
ouring in all parts of it is wonderful; and tho he 

is not quite ſo bold in it as Giorgione, he is more 

exact and more delicate, He was very faithful in 


his local colours, and plac'd them always ſo, as to 


_ raiſe the merit of one object, by comparing it with | 
another; and thus he, in ſome meaſure, by the 
force of his art, ſupply'd the defect of colours, 
which of themſelves cannot anſwer to all the effects 

of nature. The truth that is to be found in his lo- 


cal colours 1 is ſo great, that they leave no idea of the 


colours which are on the pallet, and when we look 


on his pieces, we ought not to ſay his carnations 
are made of ſuch and ſuch colours, but rather that 


they are really fleſh, and that his draperies are tge 
real ſtuff: ſo nicely does every thing maintain its 


character, and not one of the colours in the compo- 


ſition of them all, 1s to be diftinguiſh'd d from the.” 


| ether. 
We cannot Sony: "Rog that Titian underſtood t ie 


Claro Oſcuro, and when he did not ſhew it by 
: ſoups of light and ſhadows, he did it ſufficiently 
by the nature of the colours of his draperies, and the 


diſtribution of his objects, whoſe natural colour al- 


ways agreed with the place where it was laid, whe- 
ther forward or backward, or wherever he chought 


it moſt advantageous to place it. 


His oppoſitions are at once bold and ſweet, and 


he learnt of nature the harmony of his colours, ra- 


ther than from the participation of the 0 and 


the brown as Paolo Veroneſe did. 

He finiſh'd his pieces extremely, and had no very 
particular manner in the managing of his pencil, be- 
cauſe his ſtudies and the care he took to temper one 


colour by another, took away the appearance of a 


free hand, tho? his hand was really free. Lis cer» 


tain 
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| tain the ſenſible marks of that freedom have their 
merit; they are gay and pleaſant to the ſight, when 
they are the reſult of a refin'd habit, and a warm 
imagination. But there are in Titian's works ſuch 
lively touches, ſo agreeable to the character of the 
objects, that they flatter the taſte of the true critics, 
much more than the ſenſible ſtrokes of a bold hand. 
Titian had in his time four manners; the firſt 


that of Giovanni Bellino, his maſter; the ſecond 
that of Giorgione, his competitor; a third, which 


was very much ſtudy'd, and was properly his own ; 


and a fourth which degenerated intoa habit, and was 
always ſolid. His firſt manner was a little dry, his 
ſecond very bold, as is to be ſeen by his picture of 


St. Mark, which is at Venice in the veltry of the 


'Ta Salute; by that of the five Saints in St. Nicho- 
las's church, and by others. His third manner con- 
ſiſted in a Juſt and beautiful imitation of nature, 


and was very much labour'd by his cxactneſs in 


touching his pieces over again here and there, and 
ſometimes with virgin tints, in the lights, and 
ſometimes with olazing i in the ſhadows. His manner, 
on account of theſe things, as trivial as they are, 
ſeem'd the leſs free, but *cwas the more ſtrong, and 


the more finiſhed. 


The fourth was a free manner, ki he prac- 

tis'd towards the latter part of his life, either not 
being able to fatigue himſelf ſo much as he cold 
before, or believing he knew a way how to ſpare 

_ himſelf the trouble, "and do as well without it. Of 

this laſt manner are his pictures of the Annunciati- 


on, and the Transfiguration, which are at San Sal- 
vador the St. James of San Lio, the St. Laurence 


at the Jeſuits church, the Sr. Jerome of Santa Ma- 
ria Nova, the Pentecoſt of La Salute, and ſeveral 
Others. There are fifty pictures to be ſeen in public 
at Venice, in which Titian has ſhewn all the man- 


ners I have Token of. 


To 
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To conclude, if the Painters of the Roman ſchoo] Ra” 
ſurpaſed Titian in vivacity of genius, in grand com. _ wy 

hv poſitions, and in a guſto of "defign, no-body {| Ro ET 
_ diſpute with him the excellence of colouring; and FF di 
he has been always in that part of W a ce „ th 
to all true Painters, e 1 

| - 1 KN; 
. ' FRANCESCO PECELLI, Trrian's Brother, 3 
As at firſt a ſoldier in the Italian wars, but Ve 

peace being reflor'd to Italy, he went to his 3 

Brother Titian at Venice, where, applying himſelt 1 m 
to painting, he became ſo great a maſter of deſign, bon 
that Titian grew jealous of him, and fearing he FF 
might in time eclipſe his reputation, he ſet him a- di. 
gainſt his profeſſion, and put him upon taking up 1 Pa 
another, He fell to making of ebony cabinets, a: an 
dorn'd with figures and architecture, which, how- an 
ever, dil not hinder his painting a portrait now F WI 
and then for a friend. His firſt pictures, and thols FF VC 
which alarm'd his brother Titian, are of Giorgi- 1 Fll 
one's Guſto, and pals tor his, even with ſeveral men ae 
of lenſe. . 5 be 

s tha 
HORATIO „ E C E L LI. 3 
IT IA N's fon, painted portraits after hie = 

father's manner, He did very little, being | Th 

more taken up with Chemiſtry than painting. fle Bar 
dy'd of the plague in the flower of his age, and in [ Sal 
the ſame year with his father, anno 1576, 1 
GIACOMO ROBUSTI, = 
ne 5 1 

7 TNVTO RET T o, C 

Ecauſe a dyer's ſon. The quickneſs of his wit A. 

was viſible in his youth, by his performances FF 0 

nn puinting and muſic z but painting being what he PDict 


took 
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took moſt delight i in, he reſolv'd to apply himſelf 


wholly to it. Michael Angelo was his guide for 
deſign, and he learnt colouring of Titian. ' He 


did not loſe his time whilſt he was with his maſter, _ 


for he penetrated ſo far into Titian's principles, 
that he rais'd his jealouſy, His diſciple perceiv'd 
it, and left him, He got a particular manner by 
his continual exerciſe in his profeſſion, which had 
very much of Michael Angelo's guſt of deſigning, 
and Titian's way of colouring. Tintoretto conti- 
nuing, with a great deal of warmth and applicati- 
on, the ſtudy and exerciſe of painting, became as 
it were a prodigy in his art, as well for his extraor- 
dinary thoughts, as for his good taſte, and for diſ- 
patch in his buſineſs. He did his pieces ſo faſt, 
and ſolicited work fo much, that there was little for 
any one elſe to do. He worked very cheap, taking 
what was given him for pictures, without making 
words about the price. By this means Venice was 
fill'd with his productions; and as there are ſome 
among them, which muſt needs be in ſuch a num- 
ber, that are but indifferent, there are alſo others 
that are excellent. His pieces are finiſn'd or unfi- 
niſn'd, according to the price that he had for them. 
"SHE Goa crucifix -of his, which is in the chamber of 
the ſchool of St. Roque, was made on this occaſion, 
The brotherhood of St. Roque being willing to 
have a crucifix of the belt maſter's hand, Gioſeppe 
Salviati, Frederico Zucchero, Paolo Veroneſe, and 
Tintoretto, were each to give them a deſign in con- 
currence. A day was appointed by the brother- 
hood for receiving their deſigns; but Tintoretto, 
inſtead of a deſign brought the picture quite done, 
and very frankly. hung i it up in the place where it 
was to hang. Twas to no purpoſe for the other 
Painters to complain of this, or to ſay they were 
not requir'd to bring a picture, but a deſign. The 
Picture was in its place, and there was no more for 


them 
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them to do but to be ſatisfied with it. The bro- 


therhœod of St. Roque were willing to have a piece 


of another manner than that of Tintoretto's, and 
told him, That if he did not take it down, 
© they would never pay him for it, Very well, re. 


* ply'd Tintoretto, then I preſent it to you; ſo the 


picture remains there to this day. It is a wonder 
that Tintoret, who work'd ſo hard, ſhould live ſo 


long as fourſcore and two years, for he was of that 
age when he died, anno 1594. The diſtemper which 


at laſt carried him to his grave, was a pain in his 
ſtomach, occaſion'd by his over- great application to 


his bafineſs: He was buried in the church of Ma- 
— del Horto at Venice. . 


R FLECTIONS on the works #TINTORETTO 


FONT 4 the W Painters can be com- 


par?d to Tintoretto, for fruitfulneſs and fa- 


IT of genius. He had penetration enough to 


comprehend all Titian's principles, which he Prac- 
tis'd induſtriouſly, but had too much fire to do i: 

ecrxactly: From the inequality of his mind came the 

inequality of his productions, upon which Hannibal 


Carrach writing to his brother Lodovico at Venice, 
ſays of Tintoret, that he is ſometimes equal to Ti- 
tian, and at other times inferior even to himſelf. 


Got of love to his profeſſion, he ſtudied every 
thing that could help to make him a maſter of it. 


His carefulneſs to deſign after the beſt things, and 
particularly Michael Angelo? s works, taught him a 

good Guſto of deſigning, but through the vivacity 
8 of his imagination, ke is often incorrect. His atti- 


tudes are almoſt all contraſted to excels, and ſome- 
times extravagant, thoſe of his women excepted, 


whoſe attitudes he always painted graceful, 


In the diſpoſition of his figures, he rater minded 


to give motion to very thing, than to follow nature 


and 
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and veriſimility, which he on certain occaſions prac- 


tis'd with ſucceſs. His ſub) ects are for the moſt part 
well enough characterized. His heads are deſign'd 
with a great guſto, but his expreſſions are ſeldom 5 


0 fine and picquant. 


He underſtood the neceſſity of the Claro Oſcuro, ; 
which he uſually perform'd by great gleams of lights 


and ſhadows, that diſentangled themſelves by op- 


poſing one another, the cauſe of which is ſuppos d 
to be out of the picture. This is a great help in 
grand compoſitions, provided the tranſition of the 

oppoſites are managed with underſtanding, and their : 


extremities are ſharp. 


His local colours are good, and his carnations, 


in his beſt pieces, come up very near to Titian's : In 
my opinion, they are of a better character than 


thoſe of Paolo Veroneſe, 1 mean, more true and 5 


more ſanguine. 


He drew abundance of babes of different merit, 
according to the time he ſpent about them, or the 


money he receiv*d for them. The belt of them do 
not fall very ſhort of Titian's. His penciling is 


very firm and very vigorous, his work eaſy, and 


his touches lively. In a word, Tintoretto is a pat- 


tern for thoſe young Painters, who would have a 
9900 Guſt of — and EXPocdieious t manner. 


MARIA TINTORETT 4 
E inloret's Daughter, . 


TA 8 ravahe to paint by her father, and drew- 
a great number of portraits, both of men 


and women. She delighted in muſick, and played 


well on ſeveral inſtruments. Her father married 
her to a German, yet he loved her ſo tenderly, that 
he would not let her leave his houſe, but had the 
affliction to loſe her in the thirtieth year of her age, 
when ſhe died, anno 1590 
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PAOLO CAGLIARI VERONESE, 


FAS bow at Vera i in 1537. Gabriel Cagli- 
ari, a ſculptor, was his father, and Anto- 


nio Badile his uncle, his maſter, whoſe manner was 


not bad, He drew his firſt pieces at Mantua, and 
ſome other cities of Italy, but meeting with more 
employment at Venice, he ſettled there. = 
le ſtudied and imitated nature very much, and 
EY did what he could to regard her with the eyes of }F 
Titian. 
As he knew whine to have patterns for his carna- 
tions when he wanted them, ſo he had ſtuffs of dif- 


ferent forts which he made uſe of on occaſion. Moſt 


of his public pieces were painted in concurrence with 
Tintoret, and the criticks were divided in their 
opinion of the excellence of theſe two maſters pro-; # 
ductions: However, it was always allow'd, that 
there was more force in Tintoretto's, and more 
grace and magnificence in Paolo Veroneſe's. His 
pictures are to be ſcen all over Europe, there being 


a vaſt quantity of them. 


There is ſcarce a church i in Venice which has not 


ſome piece or other of his. But the main proofs of 
bis capacity are in St. Mark's Palace at St. George Sz 
and at St. Sebaſtian's. 


The ſenate ſending Geronimo Girimani, procura- ; 
: tor of St. Mark, to > Rome, to be their embaſſador 
in his holineſs's court, Paolo waited on him thither, 


but did not ſtay long there having left ſeveral 
pictures at Venice unfiniſh? d. 


He was an honeſt, pious, civil, and man, 1 
5 faithful to his word, and careful in the education of 


his children, maenificenr i in his mien, and his dreſs; 


aand tho' he had got a great deal of money, his only 
ambition was to be maſter of his art. Titian lov'd 


f and eſteem d him very much. 1 II. ng. of 


7 


Spain, 
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Spain, ſent for him to paint the Eſcurial, but Paolo 
excus'd himſelf on account of his employment in 
the palace of St. Mark, and Frederico Zucchero was 
ſent to Spain in his place. 

He had a great idea of his profeſſion he wi 4 to 
lay i it was a gift from heaven; that to judge of it 
well, a man ought to underſtand abundance of 
. things; that no Painter would ever do any thing 
: perfectly, if he had not nature preſent before him; 
that none but maſter's pictures ſhould be placed in 
churches, becauſe admiration only excites devotion; 
and that the ſovereign quality of a true Painter is 
Probity and integrity of manners. He died of a 
fever at 58 years old, anno 1588. His tomb and 

Ratue in braſs are in i the church of t. Sebaſtian. 


RITI IC Tin on the works of PAO LO 
VERONESE. 


E T a Painter's genius be never rfo fine, and his 
Vein never ſo abounding ; let him execute his 
thoughts with never ſo much Facility, it he does not 
| ſeriouſly conſider the ſubject he is to treat of, and 
warm his fancy by reading good authors, he will 
often produce trivial things, and ſometimes even 
ſuch as are impertinent. Paolo Veroneſe is a lively 
inſtance of this aſſertion: He had a marvellous talent, 
he work'd eafily, and his genius was ſufficient to 


have produced rare things, if it had been ſeconded 


by care. He did an inlinity of pieces, and according 
to the places or perſons for which he work'd, he 
the more or the leſs ſtudy*d his compoſitions. St. 
Mark's palace at Venice, the high altars of the prin- 
cipal churches, and ſome noble. men s houſes, pre- 
ferve ſtill what he did that was moſt fine. But for 

the altars of the common churches, and the pieces 
he did for private perſons who were fond of having 
ſomething of his in their houles, inſtead of being 


Cateful 
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cache to maintain his reputation, by taking the ne. 


ceſſary pains about them, one would think he minded 


only to get them out of his hands as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, by which means his inventions are ſometimes 


flat, and ſometimes ingenious. _ 
| He had a particular talent for grand compoſi. 


tions. He performed them agreeably, and gave 


them ſpirit, truth and motion: Whatever his ima- 


gination furniſhed him with that was grand, he | 
brought it into his performances, as alſo every 


thing he could think of ſurprizing, new and extra- 


ordinary: In ſhort, he was more ſtudious to adorn 
the ſcene of his picture, than to render it agreeable 
do times, cuſtoms and places. He often introduc'd 


architecture, which was painted by his brother Be- 


nedetto, and the magnificence of theſe buildings 


; gave a grandeur to his works. 


He does not ſhew any great intelligence of the 
| Claro Oſcuro in his diſpoſitions. He did not un- 
derſtand it as a principle of his art, and ſucceeded 
well or ill in it, according to the different motions 


of his genius, The ſame thing might be ſaid of 


his attitudes, which are, for the moſt part, ul 


- choſen. | 
Nevertheleſs 3 is a great deat of few and tu- 8 


mult in his grand compoſitions; but to examine 


them nearly we ſhall find little delicacy in his ex- 


preſſions, either of the ſubject in general, or of the 


paſſions in particular, as 4 it is rare to ee any thing 
very moving in his productions. He had the com- 
mon fault of all the Venetian Painters, who waſted 


their time and application in imitating the exterior 


part of nature, His draperics are all modern, and 


according to the faſhions in vogue in his time, or 
elſe according to the modes he ſaw in the caſtern 
_ p<ople, of whom there are great numbers always at 
Venice, of whom he made 15 for the airs of ſome 


85 of his heads, as well as for the dreſſes. His drape- 


5 . TIE ries 
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ries are generally of different forts of ſtuffs, and the 
folds large and regular, and indeed, they are a good 
part of the beauty of Paolo Verone' $ pictures. He 
was ſo careful to imitate the ſtuffs from the natural 
cloth, ſilk or linnen, that he acquir'd ſuch a habi- 
tude in his draperies, as would make one believe he 
drew all of them after the real ſtuffs.  _ 
Tho! he lik'd Parmegiano's deſigning, and en- 
deavour'd to fall into the ſame manner, his own is 
of an ill Guſto, excepting that of his heads only, 
whoſe airs are ſometimes great, noble and graceful, 
His figures look well enough together under their 
_ cloaths, but the outlines of the naked have little 
Guſto or correctneſs, eſpecially thoſe of the feet 


| yet he ſeems to be careful ro deſign women ode 


gantly, according to his idea of beautiful nature, for 
as to the Antique he never knew any thing of it. 
I never ſaw any conſiderable landſkips of Paolo 
Veroneſe. He has painted the heavens in ſome of 
his grand Compoſitions, and has done them admi- 
: rably well, but his diſtances, and his earth, have an 
air of diſtemper. RET: . 
He did not at all comprehend the art of the Claro : 
Oka, and if it is ſometimes to be found in his 
pictures, it is the happy effect of his genius, and 
not the product of any principle; but as for the local 
colours he underſtood them well, and made them 
valuable by the compariſon of one object with ano- 
ther. Tho' his inclination led him to a looſe and 
lightſom manner, tho? he often made uſe of ſtrong. 
and dark colours, and his carnations are natural, 
they are, however, neither ſo freſh as Titian's, nor 
ſo vigorous and ſanguine as Tintoretto's, and it 
ſeems to me that a great many of them have a 
tincture of the lead: Yet, notwi:hſtanding all this, 
there is in general a harmony in his colouring, 
chiefly in his draperies, which are brillant, diretii- 
tied, and magnificent. The harmony of his colours 
8 1 2 
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proceeds commonly from glazing and broken co- 


ours which he made uſe of, and which imparting 
their mutual influence one to the other, infallibly 


produces union; yet there are ſome pictures which 
are ſaid to be his, wherein the colours are rough 
and unharmonious, but I won't warrant that all the . 


pieces which are attributed to Paolo Veroneſe are 


5 really his, for he had a brother and a ſon ho! imi- | 


| tated his ſtile. 


We ſee every where in his works a great capacity, : 


= His execution 13 firm, his pencilling light, and his 


reputation, in ſeveral parts of his art, ſufficient to 
maintain his rank among the firſt order of Painters, 
TI muſt not omit to relate here, that his picture 


of the marriage at Cana, in the church of St. Gi- 


orgio Maggiore at Venice is to be diſtinguiſh*d from 


| his other works, for it is not only the triumph of 
Paolo Veroneſe, hut it wants 28 little of being the 
| triumph of painting itfelf. 


BENEDETTO CAGLIARI. 


a Painter and Sculptor, 


x7 AS Paolo Veroneſe's brother und hel; p'd bim 


| laborious, His ſtile in painting was like his bro- 
ther's, and being not ambitious of fame, his pro- 


ductions are confounded with Paolo's. He died * | 


threeſcore years old, anno 1598. 


CAROLO and GABRIELA CAGL14kt | 
ERE Paolo Veroneſe's ſons : The elder had | 


a very fine genius for painting, and at 18 


conſiderably 1 in his works, for he 925 4 


pears of age had done ſome rare pieces. It is 
thought he would have excell'd his father had he 
TY lived, but being of a tender conſtitution, and ap- 
55 plying himſelf to his profeſſion with too much in- 
tentneſs, he contracted an impoſtume in his breaſt, 


and died of it in his twenty laxtl year, anno | 52 
is 
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His brother Gabriel exercisd himſelf in painting, 
but having no extraordinary talent, he quitted tlie 
profeſſion 'of a Painter, and turn'd merchants : How- 
ever, in the intervals of his buſineſs, he made a 
conſiderable number of portraits, He died of the 
plague, anno 1631, aged or years. 


GIOVANNI ANTONIO REGILLO 
4 PORDENONE 


"AS both at pordenone in Friuli, 20 lle 
from Udine. He was deſcended from the 
ancient family of the Sacchi, and his true name was 
Licinio, but the emperor having knighted him, he 
took the opportunity to change his name out of 
hatred to one of his brothers, who would have aſſaſ- 
ſinated him, for which reaſon he called himſelf Re- 
gillo. His love of painting was his only maſter, 
and his genius, together with his ſtudying the works 
of Giorgione, his friend and competitor, guided 
him to that perfection in his art to which he arriv'd. 
. After he had learnt as much as he could from Gior- 
gione's works, he, like him, let himſelf to imitate 
the beautiful effects of nature, which joyn'd to the 
force of his genius, and his ambition io excel in his 
Profeſſion, render” d him one of the moſt celebrated 
Painters) in the world. 
He diſputed the ſuperiority with Titian, and her 
| jealouſy of each other was ſo great, that Pordenone | 
fearing to be inſulted by his rival, was always upon 
his guard, and when he Painted 'the cloyſter of St. 
Stephen in Venice, he work'd wich a ſword by his 
| fide, and a buckler tied about him, as was the 
; faſhion of the Bravo's in his time, Fle had a fruit- 
ful vein, a good guſt of deſigning, and a manner 
of colouring not far inferior to Titian's, He pro- 
_ duced ſeveral pieces in Freſco. He work'd with, 
facility, and gave a great force to his productions. 


N 2 . His 
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His principal public pieces are at Venice, Udine, 
Mantua, Vicenza, Genoa, and Friuli. He was ſent 
for to Ferrara by duke Hercules II. to finiſh ſome 
_ deſigns for tapiſtry, which he had begun at Venice, 
but he was ſcarce arrived at that city, before he fell 
ill and died, leaving this work unfiniſh'd, which 
| was the travels of Ulyſſes. He was in his fifty ſixth 


year when he departed this life: Some ſay he was 


iſon'd. The duke of Ferrara was at the charge 
of his funeral, which was pompous and magnificent. 
He had a nephew of his own name, Pordenone, Who 

was his diſciple, and another Srciple, Pomponio = 


| Amalteo, who married his daughter. 


CIROLAMO MUTIANO, 


and good pictures, and made a conſiderable num- 


ber of portraits. He finiſh*d the deſigns of the Baſſo 
| Relievo's of Trajan's column, which Julio Romano 
began. He had them grav'd, and Ciaconius aſſiſted 


; him in it, Pope Gregory XIII. employ'd him, 
and it was out of favour to him, that his holineſs 


founded the academy of St. Luke at Rome, which 
wWaas confirm'd by a brief of pope Sixtus V. + 
Tho' Mutiano underſtood hiſtorical painting, k- Bl 
was more fond of landſkips, and was more a maſter 


of them. His manner had ſomething of the Flemiſh 


in it, in the touches of his trees, which the Italians 
have not ſtudy'd fo much as the Flamands, tho? 
they are very ornamental in landſkips. He accom- 
pany'd the trunks of his trees with every thing 


which he thought would render them agreeable. He 
com- 


&- 


| Native of N in Lombardy, Aucdied ſome 
time under the diſciple of Romanani, whom 

"oe left to apply himſelf to Titian's manner, but en- 
deavouring to ſtrengthen his knowledge of deſign, 
he went to Rome, and work'd with Taddeo K 
chero. He there defign'd much after the Antique, 
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commonly imitated the cheſnut tree, and was wont | 
to ſay, that no trees were ſo proper to be painted. 
Cornelius Cort grav'd after his deſigns ſeven great 
landſkips, which are very fine, Mutiano died in 
the year 1590, aged ſixty two years. By his will 
he left two houſes to St. Luke's academy in Rome, 
and order*d, that if his heirs died without iſſue, all 

his eſtate ſhould go to that academy to build an hoſ- 
pital for the benefit of ſuch young ſtudents | as came 
to Rome, and wanted relief. 1 


GIACOMO PALMA, 
Called 
PALMA VECCHIO. 


(HE old Palma was born in the territory of 
Bergamo, in the year 1548. In his paintings 
he ſhew'd a great ſtrength of colouring, and a good 
guſt of deſigning, tho? he was born in | Lombardy ; Y 
yet having been Titian's diſciple, I thought it pro- : 
per, rather to place him in the Venetian than in 
the Lombard ſchool, His manner was fo like his 
maſter's, that the latter leaving a deſcent from the 
croſs unfiniſh'd at his death, Palma was choſen to 
put the laſt hand to it, which he did out of reſpect 
to Titian's memory, as he ſhew'd by the following 
words chat are ſtill to be read on the pane,” 


uod Ti e reliquit, 
Palma reverenter perfecit, 
Decg; dicavit Opus. 


Among his works which are 8 at Venice, the 
fineſt is the St. Barbara in the church of Santa Maria 

Formoſa. He died in the forty eighth year of his 
age, anno 1569. by which we may ſee he was not 

5 called old on account of his age, but to diſtinguiſh = 
N 3-- him 
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him from Palma the younger his nephew and Tin- 


toretto's diſciple, whoſe ſtile very much reſembled 


that of his maſter Tintoret. He painted a great 


many e at Venice, and died j in the year 1623. 


GIACOMO de PONTE, 
5 a B ASS AN O, 


\H E fon of an r Painter called Fran- 
ceſco da Ponte, who firſt liv'd at Vicenza, 


from whence he remov'd to Baſſano, being charm' 0 
with the ſituation of the place where he ſettled, and 
was very careful to give his ſon Giacomo a good 
education. The youth having learnt the rudiments 
*:of painting of his father, went to Venice, and was 
. Bonefacio s diſciple. Here he copied Titian and Par- 

megiano's works, after which he return'd to Baſ- 

; ſano, and follow'd the natural bent of his genius, 

that inclin*d him to draw every thing after nature, 
whom he had always before him in the execution of 

his pieces. Tho? he defign'd figures very well, ge 
particularly applied himſelf to the imitation of beaſts 
and landſ{kips, becauſe thoſe things were more com- 
mon, and more advantageous for painting, in the 


lace of his abode, than others, Accordingly he 


ſucceeded in them to perfection, eſpecially in ſub- 
jects that treated of the fields, and if there are not 
o much nobleneſs and elegancy as one could wiſn 
in his hiſtory- pieces, there is at leaſt, a great deal 

of force, temper and fidelity. His love of his art,” 


and his facility in his performances, made him pro- 


duce a vaſt quantity of pictures which are diſpers'd | 


up and down throughout all Europe. He work'd 


commonly for merchants, who exported his pieces 
into ſeveral countries. He died in the year 1592. 
at fourſcore and two years old, and left four ſons, 
Franceſco, Leandro, Giovanni Battiſta, and Gir0- 


L _FRAN- 


lamo, 
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FRANCESCO da BASS ANO. 


HE. eldeſt ſettled at Venice, and excelled his . 
brothers in his profeſſion. He was very thought- 
Fry and his melancholy was io great, that at Jait it 
craz?d him: he fancied often that bailiffs were at his 


heels to arreſt him, and hearing ſomebody knock 


at his door when he had one of theſe mad freaks 
upon him, he thought they were come to take him, 
and therefore leap'd out of the window to eſcape . 
them, as he imagin'd. By the fall his brains were 


beat out againſt the pavement, and he died in the 
for 5 fourth year of his age, anno 1594. 


LE ANDRO da BASSANO, 


IS brother, follow'd his father Giacomo's 

manner, as well as Franceſco, but he did not 
give ſo much force to his pieces as his elder brother. 
He had an excellent talent for face-painting, and 
made it his chiefeſt buſineſs, He drew a portrait 
of the Doge, Marini Grimani, for which he was 
knighted. "He lov'd to dreſs well, to live freely, 


and keep the beſt company, but it was always run- 
ning in his head that ſomebody or other would poi- 


ſon "kim. It is ſaid, that all the four brothers, ſons 
of Giacomo da Ponte, were ſubject to ſuch fancies, 


their mother being ſomewhat inclined. to madnels, 
He died at Venice, anno 1623. 


Giovanni Battiſta and Girolamo, the two other 


brothers, employed themſelves in copying their 
father's works: Giovanni Battiſta died in the year 


1613. and Girolamo, who, from a phyfician had 


turn'd painter, in 1 the year: 1627, 


„% TeLIVES 


RE FLE CTIONS on the works of the BASSANS. : 


\ Tacomo da Baſſano, the fiber of the four bro- 
: thers, is the only perſon I ſhall ſpeak of, be- 
. cauſe I look on his ſons but as his copiſts, for they 
imitated him in all their pictures; and if they did 
any thing more, it was rather the effect of their 
memory, than of their genius. In a word, if they 
had merit, it was peel an emanation from their 
fathers. 1 
Giacomo da Baſſano, was, * doubt, born 
with a talent for painting, for of all the Pain ters , 
whole productions I have ſeen, I never met with 
one who follow'd leſs their maſters manner, than _ 
this Giacomo. He quitted it to give himſelf up 
intirely to nature, who gave him what he had of 
genius, and, in the place of his abode, the means 
for him to cultivate it, Baſſina conſidered this 
miſtreſs of arts, by the characters which make her 
molt ſenſible and moſt to be known. He ſtudied 
her with great application in particular objects, and 
then compos'd pictures of ſingular worth. If his 


talent was not for the heroic Ind hiſtorical kind, 


which require dignity, he has treated his paſtoral 
ſubjects well, and all ſuch as was proportionable to 
bis genius; for of whatever manner his objects were, 
he knew how to diſpoſe of them advantageouſly, by 
the good effect of the whole together; and if ſome 
| particular things are ill adjuſted and ill turn'd, he 
has at leaſt rendered them like and probable. His | 
deſigns were not noble or elegant, neither did the 
moſt part of his ſubjects require them to be ſo, but 
he was correct in his way. His draperies were dull, 
and there was more of exerciſe than truth in the 
execution of them. 
His local colours maintain'd cheir hater very 
well. His carnations are very treſh and very true. 
. _ His 
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His colours conform admirably well to thoſe of na- 


ture. Hie landſkips are of a good guſto, His 


proſpects are well choſen. He ſhews a good intelli= 
' gence of the Claro Oſcuro. His touches are lively, 


and the colours of his diſtances always true, but 


ſometimes a little too black in the neareſt places, 


into which fault he fell by endeavouring to preſerve 


the character of his luminious objects. He has 

drawn a great many night- pieces, and the cuſtom he 
had acquir'd of making ſtrong ſhadows, perhaps 
contcibuted to the ill uſe he ſometimes made of ? em 


in his day- pieces. 


His pencil is firm and ſteady, and guided: with 5 
ſo much juſtneſs, that no man ever touch'd animals 


ſo artfully and exactly. I don't know whether there 


are many of his pieces in France, but T am ſure 
| thoſe that I ſaw of his in the churches of Baſſano, 
have a freſhneſs and a brillant, that appear'd to me 


to be extraordinary, and ſuch as I have not ſen 
elſewhere. 


720 LICIN Io, 
card . 
Oo DEO NE the Youxozs, 


F Venice,” was Aa diſciple of the great Porde- 


none. His uncle was a good deſigner, and 


underſtood | painting in freſco to perfection. The 
uncle's and the nephew's works are often confound- 


ed thro? the conformity of their names. Julio was 
employ'd in ſeveral Places. He painted the front of 
a houſe in Augſburg, in freſco, wherein Monſieur 
Chanterell now lives. This piece is very well pre- 
ſerv'd, and in honour of the author's memory, the 


magiſtrates have Plac'd this inſcription on it. 
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Julius Licinius Civis Venetus & Auguſtanus, 


* hoc Ædificium his Picturis inſignivit, hicceque 
Lultimam manum poſuit, anno 1561. That is to 
fay : © Julius Licinius, a citizen of Venice and Augſ- 
burg. made this houſe famous by this painting, 
< which he finiſh'd in the year 1561.” He was 
contemporary with Baſſano, and we know no more 
of him, neither Vaſari nor Ridolfi having mention- 
ed him, we ſuppoſe on account of the reſemblance 
between his name and merit and his uncles. 135 
Me ſhou'd have plac'd Giovanni d' Udine, of 
whom we have ſpoken, page 134. and Fra; n 
no del Piombo, p. 142. in the Venetian ſchool, 
but the lives of thoſe two painters have ſuch relati. 
on to Raphael and Michael Angelo's, that we 
thought we could not reaſonably ſeparate them. 


| n 15 
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T H E 


* F V E * 


OF THE 


BOOK, * 


ANTONIO PA CORREGGIO, 


O calbd from the place where he was * 
a a town in the dukedom of Modena, anno 
1472. When painting reviv'd in Italy, in 
the days of Cimabue; its beginning was 
but weak, and it did not arrive at perfection on a 
ſudden; it reach'd it by degrees. The diſciples 
always added ſomething to the progreſs their maſters 
made in it before them, and there's nothing in this 
which commonly does not happen to all arts. But 
we muſt here admire and reſpect a genius, that a- 
gainſt the ordinary courſe of painting, without hav- 
ing ſeen Rome, the antiquities or the works of the 
moſt able Painters, without favour or protection, 
or going from home for 1 i, in the midſt of — 
— 
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and without any other helps than the contemplation 
of nature, and the affection he had for his buſineſs, 
has produc'd works of a ſublime kind, both for the 
thoughts and the execution. His chief pictures are 
at Parma and Modena, and his WOE Pre are 


— ne ns 
Sr nn - — 
2 — L . 


very rare. 


- Raphael's s fame tempted kim to go to Rome. He 
| conſider'd attentively the pictures of that great 
Painter, and after having look'd on them a long 
time, without breaking Gilence, he ſaid, Anch' Jo 
© fon Pitiore, Iam till a painter.“ Yet all the fine 
pieces that he had made, cou'd not draw him out of 
the extreme miſery he was in, his ny being very 
burthenſome, and his price ſmall. oF 
Going on a time to Parma to receive fifty crowns, 
he was Paid in a ſort of copper - money called Qua- 
drino's. His joy that he had got it to carry home 
to his wife, made him that he did not mind the _ 
weight of his money, with which he loaded himſelf 
in the heat of the ſummer, and being to lug it 
| twelves miles on foot, the burthen, the walk, and 
the weather, threw him into a pearily, of which 5 
= he died ar * years old, 2209 1513. 5 


: RepLecrions « on the Werks of C 0 R R E G 10. 


E don't find that Correggio bord any 


thing from other men's works, every thing 


is new in his pictures, his conceptions, his deſign, 


his colouring and his pencil; and this novelty has 


nothing but what is good. His thoughts are ſub- 
lime, his colouring delicate and natural, and his _ 
pencil eaſy and delightful, as if he had been guided 
by the hands of an Angel. His out-lines are not 
correct, but their guſto is great. He found out cer- 
tain natural and unaffected graces for the airs of his 
heads, for his Madonna's, his ſaints and little chil- 
dren: ane to this me. 1 union that appears in his 
: works, 
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works, and his talent of moving the heart by the 
delicacy of his expreſſions, and we ſhall have no 


difficulty to believe, that the knowledge which he 
had of his art was a gift of heaven, rather than an 


__effe&t of his ſtudies. _ 1 


Pranceſco Francia, who ought to have been plac'd 
here, is put among the Roman Painters, page 102. 
as alſo Polidoro Caravaggio, p. 114. Parmegiano, 


p. 127. Pellegrino of Modena, p. 134. and Pri- 


maticcio, p. 144. The reaſon of our placing them 
there, was becauſe we conſider'd the manner they 
follow'd more than the country where they were 
born; and perhaps the reader will not be ditpleas'd 
to ſee Raphael's diſciples coming after their maſter, 


| TeCARRACH'S, vis. 


: Lo DO. CO, AUGUSTI NO, and ANNIBALE.. _ 


IE three Carrach's, who acquir'd fo much 
1 reputation and glory by their pictures, were 


6— ( ᷣ 
Lodovico came into the world in the year 1555. 


and was couſin-german to Auguſtino and Annibale: 


being elder than they, and a Painter before them ; 


they were his diſciples, His maſter was Proſpero 
Fontana, who, diſcovering but little fire in his 
painting, would have diſſuaded him from it, and 
reproved him ſo roughly, that Lodovico left his 
ſchool, His talent kept him in heart, and he re- 
ſolved to have no other maſter but the works of the 


great Painters. He went to Venice, where Tinto- 


etto ſeeing ſomething of his doing, encourag'd | 
him to proceed in his profeſſion, and foretold he 


ſhou'd in time be one of the top of it. This pro- 


Phetic applauſe animated him in his reſolutions to ” 


acquire the maſtery of his art. He ſtudy'd Titi- 
an's, Tintoret's, and Paolo Veroneſe's works at Ve- 
TE nice; 
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nice; La Paſſignano s, and Andreo del Sarto's at 


Florence; Parmeginao's and Correggio's at Parma, 
and Julio Romano's at Mantua; but of all theſe 


maſter's, he who touch'd him moſt ſenſibly was Cor. 


reggio, whoſe manner he ever after followed. 
: Auguſtino was born in the year 1557. and An- 
nibale i in 1560. Their fathers name was Antonio, 


a taylor by trade, yet he was very careful to give 

his ſons a good education. He bred Auguſtino a 
ſcholar, his inclination ſeeming to lead him to learn- 
ing; but his genius afterwards carried him away 

more violently to the arts, wherefore Antonio put 


him to a goldſmith, whom Auguſtino quitted in a 


little While, and went home to his father, where he 
buſy d himſelf abou t the knowledge of ſeveral thing 
indifferently. He gave himſelf up to every thing 
that pleas'd his fancy; to painting, graving, poe-. 
try, muſic, dancing, and the mathematics, with 
other commendable excerciſes, which adorn d, but 15 


divided his underſtanding. 
On the contrary, all Annibale 8 thovghis ran 1 upon 


painting. He ſtudy'd it in company with his Bro- 


ther, but the difference of their tempers made 'em 
quarrel perpetually, and hinder'd the fruit of their 


ſtudies. Auguſtino was fearful and ſtudious, Anni- 


: bale bold and venturous. Auguſtino lov? d the com- 
pany of men of ſenſe and quality, Annibale was 


always for converſing with his equals, and avoided 


the ſociety of thoſe that were better born than him- 


ſelf. Auguſtino pretended to domineer by his right of 


” ſeniority, and the variety of his learning Annibale 
deſpiod it, and minded only deſigning. Auguſtino was 
very folicitous to profit by his ſtudies, and not to let 
the punctilio of ſcience eſcape him; Annibale was 
morc lively, and made his way every where caſy. 


Thus it being almoſt impoſſible to make them a- 
gree, their father parted them, and ſent the elder to 


Lodovico Caracci, who wou'd alſo have his brother 


"2 Annibale 
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1 Annibale with him, when by the example of his 


zeal to reach the perfection of his art, by inſpiring 
them with the ſame love for his profeſſion, by pro- 


miſing to communicate all he knew of it to them, 
and his knowledge was now very well ſpoken of; 
and in ſhort, by the ſweetneſs of his deportment 


and his prudence, he moderated the antipathy that 
was naturally between them, and their ambition to 
excel in the art encreaſing every day, they all three 
enter*d into a very ſtrict friendſhip, forgetting every 


thing but their care to become Maſters, 


However, Auguſtino's ſtudies of painting were 
often interrupted by thoſe of graving, which he 
| learnt of Cornelius Cort, not being willing to quit 


an exerciſe which he had ſhewn a genius for, ever 


 fince he was fourteen years old: yet, tho' he acquir- 


ed an excellence in graving, his love of and his ta- 


lent for painting, recall'd him always to this art as 


| to his centre. 


Annibale, who never wander] from his profeſſion : 
: to inform himſelf of all things neceſſary to it, went 
_ thro? Lombardy to Venice. He cou'd not con- 


tain his raptures at the ſight of Correggio's works in 


Parma. He wrote to Lodovico, and pray'd him to 


excite his brother Auguſtino to come and ſee the 


wonders he had ſeen at t Parma, ſaying, * He cou'd : 
never find out a better ſchool z that neither Ti- 


. Halli, Nicolini, nor even Raphael in his St. Ce- 


'4 


* 


46 
(e 
cc 


« pieces, and live lovingly together.“ 


From Lombardy Annibale went to Venice, where 


the new charms which he found in the works of 
Titian, Tintoret, and Paolo Veroneſe put him up- 


on copying che Pictures of choſe great men with 
care. | 


85 


cilia, had done any thing comparable to the ex- 
traordinary things he ſaw in Correggio's pictures; 
that all was great and graceful; that Auguſtino 
and he ſhou'd with pleaſure ſtudy thoſe beauriful 
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At haſt theſe three Painters having made the ut 
moſt advantage of their reflections on the works of | 
others, united themſelves ſo perfectly, that they 
continu'd almoſt always together. Lodovico com. 
municated his diſcoveries to his couſins, and they 
receiv'd them with all poſſible eagerneſs and grati- 
| tude, He propos'd to them to unite all their ſen- 
timents, and their manner; and upon their objecting 
to him, 'twou'd be difficult to penetrate into all the _ 
principles of ſo profound an art, and to be enlight-. 
en'd in all the doubts ariſing in ſo copious a ſcience, 
he anſwer'd that there was no likelihood that three 
perſons who ſought after the truth, and had ſeen 


and examin'd thoroughly ſo many different manners, ; 
: ſhou dbe deceiv'd. 


They reſolv'd therefore to pure ad augment 


the method they had begun. They had perform'd 
ſeveral things in ſeveral places, which, in ſpite of the 
open and under-hand dealing of thoſe that envy'd 
them, got them reputation and friends: and thus 
finding their credit to encreaſe, they laid the foun- 
dation of that celebrated ſchool, which ever ſince 
has gone by the name of the Carracci's academy. 
| Hither all the young ſtudents who gave great 
: hopes of their becoming maſters, reſorted to be in- 
ſtructed in the rudiments of painting. Here the 
Carracci taught freely and kindly thoſe things that 
were proportionable to the qualifications of their 
diſciples. They eftabliſh'd certain models well- 
choſen, for men and women. Lodovico's charge 
was to make a collection of antique ſtatues, and Baſ- 
ſo Relievo's. They had deſigns of the beſt maſters, 
| rg curious books on all ſubjects relating to their 
One Anthony de la Tour, a great anatomiſt, 
So ks what belong'd to the knitting and motion of 
the muſcles, with reference to painting. There 
were often diſputations in the academy, and not on- 
Dy painters but men of learning, Propos'd difficult 
2 85 5 — | 
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queſtions to be decided, and Lodovico's judgment 
was, in all caſes, their oracle. Every body was well 
receiv*d, and youth being excited by emulation, the 
young men ſpent whole days and nights in ſtudy 
there: for tho” hours were allotted to treat of dif. 

ferent matters, yet, at all times, they might im- 
prove themſelves by the antiquities, and the deſigns 

which were to be ſeen there. The Conde di Mal- 
| vaſia ſays, that the principles of Lodovico, the 

© cares of Auguſtino, and the zeal of Annibale, 
* ſupported this academy.“ The reputation of the 
Carracci, reaching Rome, cardinal Edoardo Farneſe, 
who was going to have the gallery of his palace 
painted, ſent for Annibale co Rome to execute his 
deſign. Annibale was the more willing to go thi- 
ther, becauſe he had a great deſire to ſee Raphael's 
works, with the antique ſtatutes, and Baſſo Re- 
nere d. 
The guſto which he took there bs the ancient 
ſculpture, made him change his Bolognian manner, 
which had very much of Correggio's in it, to fol- 
low a method more learned, and more expreſt, but 
more dry, and leſs natural in the deſign, and in 
the colouring. He had occaſion to put it in practice 

in ſeveral works which he perform'd there, and, a- 
mong others in the Farneſe gallery, whither Augaſti- 
no came to aſſiſt him both in the diſpoſition, and in 
the execution: but Annibale, either uneaſy at Au- 
guſtino's pretending to direct the work, or willing 
to have all the glory of it, cou'd not endure to have 
his brother continue with him, or be further con- 
cern'd in the performance, of it, tho? Auguſtino was 
very ſubmiſſive, and wou'd have done any ching to 
bring him into a good humour. 

Cardinal Farneſe perceiving the miſunderſtand- 
ing between them, lent Auguſtino to Parma, in- 
tending to have him employ'd by duke Ranuccio, 
his brother. He painted one chamber in the duk.”3 

3 Palace, 
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palace, but had ſuch frequent vexations given kim 
there, that he cou'd not bear them, ſo he retir'd 
into a monaſtery of Capuchins, to prepare himſelf 
for death, which he was ſenſible was approaching, 
and it happened! in the year 160g. he being no more 
than forty-five years old. jet | 
He left a natural ſon call d Antonio, of whom: 
Annibale took care, ſet him to ſtudy, and inſtructed 
him in the art of painting. This Antonio has given 
1o many proofs of his capacity, even in the few 
pieces which he left behind him in Rome, that 'tis 
thought he wou'd have ſurpaſt his uncle if he had 
lived longer. He dy” d at ichen years « of age, 


anno 2 1618, 


he Conde di Malvaſia writes, that Annibale had 
a creat deal of reaſon to repent of his treating his 
 Hhrother fo ill at Rome, for having ſome pictures 0 
; "oe atterwards, wherein his brother's advice and 
learning were neceſſary for him, he wou'd have 
been embarraſt without the afſiſtance of his couſin 
Lodovico Carracci. But this is not probable, for 
Agucchi, who always aſſiſted Annibale with his ad. 
vice in all the compoſitions he made, wou'd no! 
| have fail'd him on this occaſion, and the fruitfulnets F 
and beauty of his genius, arc to be ſcen elſewhere 


by his deſigns. 
Auguſtino was buried at Sola na Sth d 


nary pomp, the particulars of which may be ſeen 
in the Condedi Malvalia's deſcription of his funeral. 
In the mean while Annibale continu'd working in 
the Farneſe gallery. He took incredible pains and 
care about it, and tho he was a perfect maſter of his 
art, he did not do the Icaſt thing without conſulting 
nature, nor paint the leaſt part of his figures, til! 
he had made a model of it on the ſcaffold, and had 
5 exactly deſign'd all the attitudes. 
Bonconti, one of his diſciples, being aſtoniſh d. 


at his uncommon care, and the little notice that was 


taken. 
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taken of it, among other things, wrote to his fa- 
her, that Annibale had but ten crowns a month, 
notwithſtanding his performances deſerv'd a thou- 


fand ; that he was at work from morning till night, 


and almoſt kill'd himſelf with working. His 
words are, as I have taken them from the Conde. 
Di Malvaſia, voglio ch' egli ſappia che meſſer 
Annibale Caracci, non altro ha del ſuo che ſcudi 


FS. dieci di maſter il meſe, & parte per lui ẽ ſervito- 
re; & una ſtanzietta ne' 1 tetti dove lavora & tira 


<« la caretta tutto il di come un cavallo, e fa loge 
camare e ſale equadri & ancone & clavori da mille 


ſcuti eſtenta e crepa & ha poco guſto ancora di tal 
<« ſervitu ma queſto, di gratia non ſi dica ad alcu- 


no.“ At laſt after inconceivable pains and care, 


having finiſh'd the paintings of that Gallery, in the 
perfection we now ſee them, he hop'd cardinal 
Farneſe wou'd have rewarded him proportionably | 
to the excellence of the work, and to the time it 
took him up, which was eight years; but one Don 


Juan de Caſtro a Spaniard, who had a mighty in- 
| fluence over the cardinal, inſinuated to him, that 
according to his calculation, Annibale would be 
well paid if he gave him 500 crowns of gold. 


The money was brought him, and he was ſo ſur- 
priz'd at the injuſtice done him, that he cou'd not 


ſpeak a word to the perſon that brought it. 

This ill uſage made a terrible impreſſion on his 
mind; his chagrin threw him into a conſumption, 
and ſhorten? d his days. His melancholy did nor 
| hinder his amours; and his debauches at Naples, 
Whither he was retir'd for the recovery of his . 
helpt him forward to his grave in the liftieth Oe. 
of his age, anno 1609. 

While Annibale work'd at Rome, Lodovie aG 
coured from all parts of Lombardy, cſpectally by 


the clergy, to make pictures for their churches ; 0 
and we may judge of his capacity, and his faciiits, | 
Q. 2 das _ by 
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by the great numbers of pictures he . and 


by the Preference that was ora him to other 


Painters. 
In the midſt of his eccupations, Anaibale ſolicit- 


ed him to come to Rome and aſſiſt him with his 


advice about his work in the Farneſe gallery, and 
he entreated him fo earneſtly, that Lodovico cou d 
not put off the journey. He arriv'd at Rome, and 
after having corrected ſeveral things in that gallery, 

and painted himſelf one of the naked figures, which 


ſupports the Medaillon of Sirinx, he returned to 


Bologna, making a very ſhort ſtay at Rome. When 
„ He had eſtabliſh'd and ſupported the reputation of 
the Carracci, and fix*d it to all poſterity, he da at 


lixty-three years « of age, anno 1618, 


| Lodovico was born in 1555. and dy' 4 in 1618. 
Auguſtino was born in 1557. and dy'd in 1605. 
Annibale was born in 1560, and dy'd i in 1609. 


The Carracci had abundance of diſciples, the moſt 
famous of whom were Guido Domenichino, Lan- 

franco, Siſto Badalocchi, Albani, Guercino, Anto- 
nio Caracei, Maſtelletta, Panico, Battiſta, Cave- 


done, Taccone, &c. Had the Caracei had no re- 


putation of their own, the merit of their diſciples 
wou'd have render'd their name illuſtrious! in [uc- 
| cceding times. | 


5 Reruecrions on the Warts of CA R 4 [2 cr 


"HEN Michael Angelo da cn and 
II Cavaliere Gioſeppino were at the helm of =. 


painting, when the former, who deſign'd ill, got a 
great many pupils on account of his being an ex- 


cellent colouriſt, and the latter fell into a manner 
for expedition without guſto and exactneſs, the good 


genius of painting raid the ſchool of the Caracci 


for the ſupport of ſo fine an art, which was in dan- 
ger 
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ger of falling into decay, both in compoſition and 


deſign. 
Nature gave the Caracci a wotderfal ardor for 


their profeſſion, as well as furniſh'd them with a 
They follow'd it by their talent, and 
perfected it by the aſſiduity of their ſtudies, by the 


fine genius. 


indefatigableneſs of their labour, and by the doct- 
lity of their underſtanding, The ſame principles, 


on which they founded the celebrated ſchool we 
have mention'd, were their guide in the execution 
Their manners reſemble each 
other, and all the difference that is to be found in 
them, proceeds from the diverſity of their tempers: 


of all their works. 


Lodovico had leſs ſire, but more grandeur, more 


grace, more ſweetneſs than Auguſtino or Annibale. 
Auguſtino had more gaity, and Annibale more 


boldneſs and ſingularity of thought, than either of 
the other two. His deſigns were more profound, 

His expreſſions more lively, and his execution more 
firm, . 

The Caracci took from the ancient | Palos: 


and the beſt maſters of their art, as much as they 


cou'd to form a good manner; but they have not 
drain'd the fountain dry, they have left more in the 


antiquities, in Raphael, in Titian and Correggio, 


than they have taken from them. 
Tho' Annibale's character was more for profane 
than pious ſubjects, he has, however, treated ſome 
of the latter kind very pathetickly, eſpecially che 
ſtory of St. Francis. But Lodovico ſucceeded in 
theſe pictures better than Annibale, he gave grace- 
fal airs to his Madonna's after Correggio's manner. 
Annibale's genius inclin'd him rather to fierceneſs 
than delicacy, and more to gallantry than modeſty. 
As for Auguſtino his ſtudies of painting were often 
interrupted by thoſe of graving, of which he was 
a perfect maſter. He alſo diverted himſelf with 
| other Ras by which means he made few pieces 
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of painting, and the greateſt part of thoſe he did 


make, pals for his brothers. 
Annibale having ſtudy'd very little, and ing 


himſelf wholly to e he in his grand compo- 


ſitions frequently made uſe of his brother Auguſti- 


no's aſſiſtance, and that of Monſignior Aguchi, by 
the inſtructions they gave him, inform] ing and con- 


firming his genius. 
All the three Caracci defign'd wich a nood wiſts, 


Annibale's guſto mended and encreas'd by his abode 

ar Rome, as one may ſce by his performances in the 
Farneſe gallery. The deſign is loaden we muſt 
CO: bels, but that load is ſo fair, and fo learned, tat 
it penis even thoſe who condemn it; for his ouſe 
to :5 2 compoſition of the antique of Michael An. 
19's manner and of Nature: his affection for neu 
b ties making him forget the old ones, he quitted 

: Botoganian manner for the Roman: the former 
was ſaft and mellow, and according as he encreaſ- 


ed js guſt of deligning, he diminiſh'd that of co- 
luring : thus the deſign of his laſt works came to 


be more expreſt, but his penciling i Is not o tender 


and agreeable as in his firſt, 


This fault is commonn to ale all the 8 


| that deſign'd correctly; they imagin'd they loſt the 


the fruit of their labours, if they did not let the 


world ſee how far they were maſters of that part «! 
their art, and that the ſpectators wou'd forgive 


them for what they fell ſhort in other parts, fatiſ- : 


: fying themſelves with the regularity of their deſign. 


Z 5 They were afraid it ſhou'd be overlook'd, ant fi) 


prevent it, have made no ſcruple to offend the ſigh! 
by the crudity of thir out. lines. 


Annibale had an excellent genius for d n 


The forms of his trees are exquilite. The Ahe 
that he made of them with a pen, are wonderful 
for their character and ſenſe. His touches are wel! 


choſen; they conſiſt .of a few ſtrokes ; but thoſe 


| that 
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that are there expreſs a great deal; and what J have 
ſaid of the landſkips agrees with all his deſigns. In all 
his viſible objects of nature there is a character which 
diſtinguiſhes them, and makes them appear more 
ſenſibly to be what they are. Annibale knew how 
to take his character, and has made uſe of it in his 
deſigns with equal ſenſe and judgment. Notwith- 
ſtanding he had a great eſteem for Titian and Cor- 
reggio's works, his colouring is not extraordinary. 
He did not underſtand the doctrine of the Claro 
| Ofcuro, and his local colours are not much to be 
valu'd. Thus, if there is any thing good in the 
: colouring part of his pictures, 'tis not ſo much the 
effect of the principles of art, as the happy move- 
ment of his genius, or the remembrance of Titian 
and Correggio's works. . 5 
However, there never was a painter Who was 
more univerſal, more eaſy, and more certain in e- 
very thing he did; nor that was more generally : ape - 
my” than Annibale. 


"GUIDO RENT 


r A 8 born at Bologna i in the year 1574. the 
ſon of Daniel Reni, an excellent muſician. 
He learnt the rudiments of painting under Denis 
Calvert, a Flemiſh maſter, who had then a good 
reputation; but the academy of the Caracci at Bo- 
logna beginning to be talk'd of, Guido left his ma- 
ter, and enter'd himſelf in that ſchool. In his firſt 
pieces he follow'd entirely the manner of his new 
maſters, and chiefly imitated Lodovico, becauſe he 
found more grace and grandeur in his compoſitions, 
than in thoſe of his kinſmen. He afterwards en- 
deavour'd to hind out a manner on which he might 
fix. He went to Rome and copy'd all forts of 
things there, IIe was charm'd with Raphael's pic- 
tures, and pleas'd with the ſpirit of Garavagg1o's. 
O 4 He 
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He try'd every ſtile, and at laſt hit upon one againſt 
which nobody had any thing to ſay. Indeed, it 


was great, eaſy, graceful, and got him vaſt riches, 
and an equal reputation. Michael Angelo da . 
ravaggio, being angry that he had ſuddenly chang'd 
his manner, which was ſtrong and brown, for one 
quite oppoſite to it, ſpoke very contemptibly of 
his pictures : and his inſolent expreſſions might 
have had ill conſequences, had not Guido prudently 5 
avoided diſputing. with a man of his impetuous 


temper. 


Guido returning to Bologna grew famous for the 


care he took 1n finithing his pieces, and perceiving 


that the perſons of quality were eager to have them, 
he ſer a price upon them according to the number 
of figures in each picture, and every Picture he 


valu'd at one hundred Roman crowns. 


By theſe high prices Guido found himſelf, in a 
little while, very well at eaſe, and liv'd nobly til! 
an immoderate love of gaming ſeiz'd him. He 


was unfortunate, and his loſſes reduc'd him to ne- 


ceſſities that he could not go through. His friends 
us'd all imaginable arguments to di fade him from 
| play, but he wou'd not give it over. He ſent his 
pictures to be ſold ander-hand at a ſorry rate, and 


took it for ſuch as he had before re fus'd large ſums 
for. As ſoon as he had got the little money he 


had for them in his pocket, he immediately went 


to look out for his gameſters to have his revenge. 


At laſt, as one paſſion weakens another, his love of 
gaming leſſen'd that of painting ſo far, that he 
never thought of his reputation in what he did, but 


py only to rid his work, and get ſubſiſtence-money. 
His chief pictures are in the cabinets of the great. 
He perform'd alike well in oil, and freſco. The 


| moſt noted of his pieces is that which he painted in 
concurrence with Domenichino in the church of St. 
reg. 1. his vice of gaming, he was a 


In an 


ma 
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man of good morals, and cou'd he have rere 
that fault, wou'd have been an accompliſh'd 
| fon. Hedydat Bologna, anno ee in the 67th 
year of his age. 5 


REFLECTIONS on ; the Warks of G U [ D 0. 


H oF there appears 1 no great capacity in Col 
do's productions, yet one may ſee by them, 
that he making but few grand compoſitions, was 


rather for want of opportunity than genius: how- 


ever, it muſt be owned, that his talent was not e- 
qually proper to treat of all ſorts of ſubjects, ſuch 


as were devout and pathetic ſuited beſt with his 


temper; grandeur, nobleneſs, ſweetneſs and grace 
were the character of his mind. He has ſpread 
them ſo much over all his works, that they are the 
| 3 marks which diſtinguiſh him from other 
3 inters. 
. thoughts are delicate, and the diſpoſition of 
his Chjects in gener and of his figures in Particu- 
lar, is good. 
_ Guido being the firſt and rd dials of the 
n he, for a while, imitated their guſto of 
deſign, and their manner; but at laſt he form'd 
one of his own, which was neither ſo firm, ſo ex- 
preſt, nor ſo learned as Annibale's, yet it came 
nearer to nature, eſpecially in the extremities, be- 
ing the head, feet and hands. 
He had particular tender ſtrokes for certain parts 
which he deſign'd in a particular way, as the 


eyes great, the mouth little, the noſtrils ſomewhat 


cloſe, the hands and feet rather plump than ſen- 
ſibly articulated: He made his feet too ſhort, and 
the toes too cloſe. *Twas not that he did not know 
what he did, which was the occaſion of his not ex- 
preſſing exactly the articulation of the members, 
but to avoid a kind of pedantry, which he faid 


there 


bl 
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there was in citing them too much: however, 
there was a medium between the one and the other 7 


extreme which he ought to have obſerv'd. 


As for his heads, they yield no manner of prece- 
dence to thoſe of Raphael, either for correctneſs 
of deſign, or delicacy of expreſſion, eſpecially the 
upper part of them, tho? he did not commonly 
treat of ſubjects that were capable of furniſhing 
him with fo great variety of expreſſions, as are in 

Raphael's. His merit conſiſted in that moving beau. 
ty, which, in my opinion, did not proceed ſo much 
tom a regularity of features, as from a lovely air 


which he gave the mouth, that had ſomething in 


it between a ſmile and ſeriouſneſs, and in the graces 
of the mouth, with a certain modeſty which he 
put in the eyes. 


His draperies are well ſet, 458 of a rad gu- 


ſto. His folds are large, and ſometimes broken. | 
.- He employ'd them ingeniouſly to fill up the void 
places, and to agroup the members and lights 
of the figures, chiefly when they were alone. Tna 
word, nobody ever underſtood how to adjuſt the 
55 draperies better than Guido, nor to dreſs his figures 
more nobly than he, without the leaſt affectation. z 
There are no landſkips of his to be ſeen, and 
when he treated of a ſubject which requir'd any ex. 
7 tent, he made uſe of another hand. $ 
His colouring is like that of the Caracci, in 0 
pictures he drew after his firſt manner. He has alſo 
painted ſome in the manner of Caravaggio; but 
finding there was too much labour in it, and beſides, 
that it did not pleaſe every body, he took to ano 
ther manner, which the Italians call Vaga. Of 
this kind he drew ſcveral agreeable pieces, in which 
there is a great union of colours, tho' they are 
weaker than in his other manners; for being by 
little and little accuſtom'd to his weakneſs, he 1 neg- 
lected his Carnations, or, perhaps, — 
mare 
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make them more delicate, he gave them a certain : 


grey caſt, which often fell into a livid colour. 


Ile was abſolutely ignorant of the Claro Oſcuro, as 

Was all the ſchool of the Caracci ; yet, like his chief 
maſter Lodovico, he ſometimes practis'd it more 

_ thro? the greatneſs of his guſto, than any principles 

of art, in retrenching from his objects all thoſe Mi- 


| nutiæ which divide the ſight. 


His pencil was light and ealy, and he was 0 well 
ſatisfy? d that a freedom of hand was neceſlary to 


pleaſe, that he gave ſome bold ſtrokes to his work 


after he had labour'd | it, to take off all ſuſpicion of 


what time and pains it colt him. 


At the latter end of his life he was reduc'd to 
ſuch ſtraits by gaming, that he had no need to uſe 
this artifice, being oblig'd to diſpatch his work as 
faſt as he cou'd to get him ſubſiſtance; and this has 
left a natural freedom on his laſt pieces which are not 


ſo finiſh'd as his former. In ſhort, in whatever 


manner or time he painted his pictures, his thoughts 
are ſo delicate, his figures ſo noble, his expreſſions 


ſo ſweet, his dreſſes ſo rich, and every thing ſo 


graceful, that he was, and ever will be univerſally 


admir'd. 


DOMENICO ZAMPIE R RV. 


| commonly called 


DOMENICHINO, 


ſchool of the Caracci for his exerciſes, was done 


with ſo much pains and circumſpection, that his 
_ fellow-diſciples look'd upon him as a perſon that 
loft his time. They were wont to call him the Ox, 


and 


7 As born at 3 anno 1551. of an ho- 
nourable family, and was a long time a dif- 
ciple of the Caracci. His invention was ſlow, but 
excellent. What he deſign'd while he was in the 
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and aid he labour'd as if he was at the plow. But — 
Annibale, who knew his character better, told them, 
This Ox, by dint of labour, wou'd in time make 
his ground ſo fruitful, that painting itſelf wou'd J 
© be fed by what it productd ;* a prophecy which 
prov'd very true, for there are many excellent 
things to be learn'd from Domenichino's pictures. 
His works in Rome, Naples, and the Farneſian 
grotto, are eternal proofs of his ability. His com- 
munion of St. Jerome, in that ſaint's church at 


Rome, pleas'd Pouſſin, the French painter ſo well, 


that he us'd to ſay, RaphaePs transhiguration, Du = 
© niele di Volterra's deſcent from the croſs, and Do- 

» menichino's St. Jerom, were the three beſt pictures LU 
in Rome.“ He added, that for the expreſſions Do 
menichino was the only painter he ever knew. 
Having work'd in freſco very much, his Pictures - 


in oil are painted ſomewhat drily. 5 
He was made chief architect of the apoſtolical 


: palace, by pope Gregory XV. for his great ſkill in 
that art. He lov'd ſolitude, and 'twas obferv'd, 
that as he went along the ſtreets, he took notice of |} 
the actions of private perſons whom he met in his 


way, and often deſign'd ſomething in his table-book. 


He was of a mild temper and obliging carriage, 
yet he had the misfortune to be cruelly perſecuted 
by his enemies, who were only fo out of envy to 
his perfections; particularly, he was fo ill treated at 
Naples, that it griev'd him to death in the year 


1648. being then about threeſcore youre of age. 
| Rerur er IONS on i the works Do, 


Abr know what to ſay of Domenichino- $ ge- 
nius, or whether he had any or not; or if the 


goodneſs of his ſenſe, and the ſolidity of his reflec- 
tions, did not ſerve him inſtead of a talent, and en- 


5 able him to produce ching; N 8 75 He 


Was 
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was born with a thoughtful temper, by no means 
_ agreeable to the activity which painting requires. 
The ſtudies of his youth were obſcure, his firſt. 
works contemptible, his perſeverance was condemn'd 
for loſs of time, and his ſilence reckon'd ſtupidity ; 
yet this obſtinacy of his in his ſtudies, was the only | 
thing chat, ſpite of the advice and laughter of his 
| fellow-diſciples, heap'd him up a hidden treaſure of 
knowledge, which he in time laid open.. In ſhort, 
his ſoul ſhut up like a ſilk-worm in her cod, after 
having for a long time work d in a ſort of ſolitude, 
finding it had quite thrown off the ignorance that it 
labour'd under, and warm'd by the activity of his 
thoughts, took wing, and made itſelf admir'd, not 


* only by the Caracci, who had ſupported him, but 


by their diſciples, who had endeavour'd to diſheart- 
en him and. diſſuade him from a profeſſion he wou'd, . 

7 they thought, never be maſter of. 

His thoughts were judicious from the beginning; 

10 they were afterwards elevated, and wanted but te ; 
f tle of reaching the ſublime, if he did not reach it : 
in ſome of his works; as the Angles of the Dome 

of St. Andrew's church in Rome, the Communion 


b of St. Jerom, his David, Adam and Eve in the 


King's cabinet, our Saviour carrying his croſs, in 
the cuſtody of Monſieur L? Abbe de Camps, and 
ſome other pieces ſcem to teſtify, | 
His attitudes were well enough choſen, but he 
underſtood very ill the placing of his figures, and 
the diſpoſition of the whole together. In other 
parts of his art, as the correctneſs of deſign, the 
expreſſion of his ſubject in general, and the paſſions 
in particular, and the variety and ſimplicity of the 
airs of his heads, he is not inferior even to Ra- 
phael. Like him he was very jealous of his out- 
lines, and has expreſt them till more drily; and 
tho' he has not ſo much nobleneſs and grace, he 
does not want either of thoſe excellencies. 82 
IIIs 
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His draperies are very bad, very ill ſet, and ex- 
tremely ſtiff. His landſkips are of the guſto of the 
Caracci, but executed with a heavy hand. His car- 
nations have a grey caſt, and have not the charac- 

ter of truth; and his Claro Oſcuro is worſt of all. 
lis pencil is heavy, and his painting dry. 


The progreſs he made in his art increaſing only | 


by his labour and reſlections, the merit of his works 

advanc'd with his age, and his laſt pieces are moſt 

commended : from which we may law fully affirm, 
that as much as Domenichino poſleſs'd of his art, 
'twas rather the reward of his fatigue, than the ef. 
fect of his genius. But whether *twas fatigue or 
genius, his pictures have been a W to all luc- 
— painters. 1 5 


6 O ANN LANFRANCO, 


AS bom at Parts on the lame day with B 
Domenichino, in the year 1381. His | 


parents were poor; and to caſe themſelves of him, | 


carried him to Placenza, to enter him in the ſervice 2 
of the count Horatio Scotti, While he was there, 


he was always drawing with coal upon the walls, 


capable enough to truſt him with the execution of 


his deſigns, in which Lanfranco has left i it a doubt, 
whether the work be his or his maſter's. 5 
His genius was for painting in Fade. in 8 


Places, as we may perceive by his grand performan- 


ces, efpccially the cupolo of St. Andrea de Laval, 
wherein he has ſucceeded much better than in his 


Piece: of a leſs ſize. The gait of his he 


took 


paper being too ſmall for him to fcrawl his ideas on. 
The count obſerving to what the lad's diſpoſition | 
inclin'd, put him to Aug uſtino Caracci, after whoſe 
death he went to Rome, and ſtudy'd under Anni- 
bale, who ſer him to work in the church of St. 
Jago, beionging to the Spaniards, and found him 
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took from Annibale Caracci, and as long a as he livd 


backer the diſcipline of that illuſtrious maſter, he 


was always correct; but after his death, he gave a 
looſe to the impetuoſity of his genius, without 
minding the rules of his art. He join'd with his 
countryman Siſto Badalocchi, in erching the hiſto- 
ries of the bible, after Raphael's painting in the 
Vatican, which work he dedicated in conjunction 


1 with Badalocchi, to their maſter Annibale. Lan- 


franco painted the hiſtory of St. Peter for Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. which was grav'd by Pietro Santi. He 
did other things to St. Peter's Church, and pleas d ; 
the pope ſo well, that he knighted him. — 
Lanfranco was happy in his family. His wife, Who 
was very handſome, brought him ſeveral children, 
who being grown up, and delighting in poetry and 
muſick, made a ſort of a Parnaſſus in his houſe. His 
eldeſt daughter ſung finely and play'd well on ſeve- 
ral e He — he at 66 your: old, anno 
1647. 


Kreuzer ies on 1 the Works 0 LANFRANCO. : 


- Anfrance? s $genius, heated by his fludying Cor- 
reggio's works, and above all the Cupolo at Par- 
ma, carry'd him in his thoughts even to enthuſiaſm. 
He earneſtly endeavoured to find out the means of 
producing the ſame things; and that he was capable 
of great enterpnzes, we may ſee by his perform 
_ ances at Rome and Naples. Nothing was too great 
for him; he made figures of above twenty foot 
high, in the cupolo of Sr. Andrea da Laval, which 
have a very good effect, and look below as if they 
were of a natural proportion. 
In his pictures one may perceive that bs endea- 
voured to join Annibale's firmneſs of defign to Cor- 


reggio's guſto and ſweetneſs. He ain'd alſo at 


- Ping 1 the whole grace to his imitation, not conſi- 
7 deting 
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dering that nature, who is the diſpenſer of it; had 

given him but a ſmall portion of it. His ideas in- 
_ deed are ſometimes great enough for the greateſt 
performances, and his genius could not ſtoop to cor- 
rect them, by which means they are often unfiniſn- 


ed. His eaſel pieces are not ſo much eſteem'd as 
what he painted in freſco, vivacity of wit and free- 


dom of hand, being very Proper for that kind of ; 


painting. 


Lanfranco- 8 gad of def igning refcenbled hi ma- 


5 ſter s, that is, *rwas always firm and grand, but he 
loft ground at length in point of correctneſs. His 
grand compoſitions are full of tumult; examine the 
particulars, and you'll find the expreſſions neither e 
; legant nor moving. 


His colouring was not ſo well ſtudy d as that of 


Annibale. The tints of his carnations are trivial, 
and his ſhadows are a little too black. He was ig- 
norant of the Claro Olcuro, as well as his maſter, 
the, as he did, he ſometimes practiſcd it by a good 
2 e e of his underſtanding, and hoy: by a Prin- 5 
ciple of art. | 


Lanfranco! 5 works came 7 ES 2 vein quite oppo- 135 


5 fite to thoſe of Domenichino. The latter made him- 


ſelf a painter in ſpite of Minerva. The former 


was born with a happy genius. Domenichino in- 
vented with pain, and afterwards digeſted his com- 
poſitions with a ſolid judgment; and Lanfranco left 


all to his genius, the ſource from whence flow'd all 


his productions. Domenichino ſtudy'd to exprels 


the particular paſſions, Lanfranco contented himſelf 


with a general expreſſion, and follow'd Annibale's 

ouſt of deſigning. Domenichino, whoſe ſtudies 
were always guided by reaſon, encreas'd his capa- 
city to his death, and Lanfranco, who was ſupport- 8 
ed by an exterior practice of Annibale's manner, 


diminiſh'd his every day after his maſter's death. 


Domenichino executed his works with a flow and 


heavy 
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heavy hand, and Lanfranco's was ready and light. 
To cloſe all, tis difficult to find two pupils bred up 


in the fame ſchool, and born under the fame planet, 
more oppolite one to the other, and of fo contrary 
tempers; yet this oppoſition does not hinder, but 
they are both to be admir' d oe: their belt. Produce 


5 tions. 
FRANCESCO ALBANT 


As born at Bologna | in the year 1578. His 


father who was a mercer, wou*d fain have 
had him follow his trade, but Albani's inclination | 
leading wholly to painting, he was put at firſt to 
Penis Calvert, of whom Guido was then learning 
| the rudiments of the art, and being far advanc'd = 
in the knowledge of his profeſſion, taught his com- 
panion the principles of deſigning. When he left 
his maſter Calvert, he took him with him to the 
ſchool of the Caracci. Having made a conſiderable 
_ progreſs there, Albani went to Rome, where, by 
ſtſtudying the beſt things, he became one of the 
= moſt learned and agrecable Painters of Italy. 
| Returning to Bologna, he married a ſecond with 


who brought for her portion a great deal of beauty 


and good r By this means he had quiet at 


home, and a perfect model for the women he was 


to paint. She had very handſome children, by 
whom he us'd to draw little Cupids playing and danc- 
ing, in all the variety of poſtures imaginable, and 
by his wife he drew all his naked Venus's and 
nymphs. He made uſe of his knowledge of the Belles 


Lettres ingeniouſly to adorn the ſubjects he treat- 


cd of, with the fictions of poetry. He is cenſured for 
not varying his figures enough, and for giving al- 


moſt all of them the ſame air and the fame likeneſs, 


oOccaſion'd by his deſigning them after the ſame mo- 


dels with the ideas of which his mind was fill'd. 
12 3 
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There are few great figures of his drawing extant; 
and painting uſually in little, his pictures are diſ- 

pers'd all over Europe, and valu'd as ſo many jew- 
els, He was well paid for them, eſpecially in his 
latter days; they became very much in taſhion, and 


being learned and agreeable, every one was taken 


with them, He liv'd peaccably and happily four- 
ſcore and two years, and then chang'd his life for a 
better, in the year 1660. His moſt famous diſci- 
ples were F ranceſco Mola, and Giovanni Battiſta his 
brother. | 


RuFLECTIONS c on the Works of A L B 4 * 1. 


7 © Y being pleaſing to the greateſt part of man- 
kind, and Albani's pictures inſpiring that paſſi- 
on, „ they were as well receiv'd on that account, as 
for their ingenious thoughts. His talent, ſupport- 
ed by the ſtudy of polite learning, enabled him to 
_ enrich his compoſitions with the c ornaments of po- 
etry. His vein was fruitful and eaſy, and he has 
done a great number of pictures full of figures. He 
_ underſtood deſign well ; and drawing always by the 
ſame patterns, he fell eaſt! y into the fault of repeat- 
ing, chiefly in the airs of his heads, which were: 
very graceful, By this means Albani's manner is 
the eaſieſt to be known of any maſter's. 
The ſubjects he treated of, did not give him oc- 
caſion to ſhew how he cou'd expreſs differcnt paſſi- 
ons; thoſe that he has toucli'd tend all to joy, and 
his expreſſions are not over-delicate, We may be 
bold to fay, the grace which we meet with in his 
pictures, is not ſo much the cliect of genius, as the 
habit of his hand. 
lis attitudes and raperies are well enough choſen; 
He was a univerſal painter, and his landſkips, which 
are more agreeable than learned, are like the airs of 


; his heads of the ſame deſign, and the ſame ot 
| His 
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His colouring is freſh, and his carnations of a 
ſanguine tint, but not very much ſtudy'd. He was 
very unequal in the force of his colours, having 
drawn ſome of his ſubjecs in the open field, ſome 
with a very ſtrong colouring, and others with a very 
weak. As for the Claro Oſcuro, and union of co- 
ours, tho' he did not know them to be principles 
of his art, yet good ſenſe or chance, ſometimes di- 
rected him to the uſe of them. 5 
His works ſeem to be finiſh d to the laſt degree, 
and tho? his pictures were drawn with facility, yet 
55 there are Very few free touches to be ſeen, | in them. . 


Fravexsco BanzEAT DA Cevro, 


Commonly call'd 


GUERCINO, 


"A 8 born near Bologna, annd 1597. and 
learn'd the principles of his art of a Bolog- 
nian painter, whoſe capacity was not extraordinary. 
Fe left him and others afterwards, to enter into the 
academy of the Caracci, where he deſign'd with a 
great manner, and great facility, but father with a 
natural than with an ideal guſt. When he was about 
to form to himſelf a manner of deſigning, he ex- 
amin'd thoſe of the Painters of his time. Guido's 
and Albani's ſeem'd to him to be too weak, and 
without cenſuring theirs, he refoly'd to give his 
pictures more force, and come nearer to Caravag- 
gio's ſtile, with which he was more pleas'd, than either 
with Albani's or Guido's. He thought a painter 
cou'd not imitate the relievo of nature, without the 
helps of ſtrong ſhadows and ſtrong colours: never- 
theleſs he was Guido's very good friend, and wou'd 
never live at Bologna as long as Guido liv'd, to pre- 
vent their competition or rivalſhip, for which rea- 
ſon he always reſided at Cento, till the death of his 


= 6 friend. 
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friend. He painted for a long time after this ſtrong 


manner, but in the declenſion of his age, he alter'd 
his ſtile, not out of his own judgment, but, as he 
ſaid, to pleaſe the ignorant and get money; for, 
= Guido? s and Albani's reputation had drawn the mul- 
titude after their manner. Indeed, of all the Carac- 
ci's diſciples, he was the leaſt agreeable | in his ſtile, 
and 'tis to be wiſh'd, that to the fierceneſs of his 
manner, he had join'd more nobleneſs in the airs 
of his heads, and more truth to his local colours. 
His carnations have too much of the lead in them, 
tho? in general they do not want harmony; and 
whatever there ſeems to be wanting in his pictures, 
be will always be een a great painter by the I 
": Ekitics. | 
Ne was as much to be eren d for his ageat vir- 
' tues, as for his {kill in painting. He lov'd work 
and ſolitude; he was true to his word, an enemy | 
to railing, humble, civil, charitable, pious, and | 
eminently chalte. When he went abroad he was 
always accompanied with ſeveral Painters, who fol- 
low'd him as their maſter, and reſpected him as 
their father; for he aſſiſted them with his advice, 
his credit, and his purſe upon occaſion. Tho! he 
was very humble, there was nothing mean in his 


behaviour; and join'd to the vprightneſs of his mo- 


rals a noble boldneſs, which made him be belov'd 
by the great. Being laborious, he got abundance 
of money, which he laid out for the public uſe and 
diverſion, He gave large ſums to build chapels, 
and founded ſeveral fair hoſpitals at Bologna, and 
| elſewhere. He died at threeſcore and ten years of 
age, anno 1667. and made two of his nephews his: 
heirs, haviog liv'd a ſingle and a chaſte life. 
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* REFLECTIONS on the works of GUERCINO. 


({UERCINO ſtudy'd a while in the ſchool 
of the Caracci, yet it does not appear that he 
has any thing of their character in his works. His 
_ guſto was ſingular, his genius eaſy, but not elevat- 
ed; neither were his thoughts fine. Tis rare to 
meet with nobleneſs in his figures, and his — 


ſions are not over moving. 
His guſto of deſign is grand and; natural, bac 


not very elegant. His inclination led him always 

do a ſtrong colouring. At firſt he was very willing 
to follow his friend Guido's ſtile, but ſeeing that 
painter quitted one which he had then, for another 


more clear, and as the Italians lay, more looſe, he 

immediately took to Caravaggio's manner, which 5 

he temper'd as he thought fit. 

He gave union to his colouring by the unifor- 
mity of his red ſhadows, but his carnations were 
not very freſh, and yet his guſto naturally inclin'd 
him to imitate life, which he has often done with 
| ſucceſs, tho' ſometimes too ſervilely and without 

choice. He drew his lights from above, and af- 

fected to make ſtrong ſhadows, to attract the eyes, 


and give the greater force to his works. This is 


more remarkable in his deſigns than 1n his pictures, 
which keep up their reputation by the ſtrength of 
the ſhadows, the harmony of the colours, by the 
great guſt of defign, by the foftneſs of the pencil, 
and by a character of truth, which reigns every 
where thro? all of 'em. 5 


MICHAEL ANGELO MERIGT, 


| Commonly calbd 


MICHAEL ANGELO DA CARAVAGGIO, 


AS born at Caravaggio, a village in the 
Milaneſe, in the year 1569. and made him- 


Lf tamous by a manner in painting extremely 
& — \ +» | - |» SEE 
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ſtrong, true, and of a great effect, of which him- 


felf was the author. He painted every thing he 


did, in a room where the light deſcended from on 


high. He follow'd his models fo exactly, that he 


imitated their defects as well as their beauties, hav- 


ing no other idea than the effect of nature preſent 


; before him. He us'd to ſay, That thoſe pictures 
< which were not drawn after nature, were but as 
ſo many rags, and the figures of which they were 
8 © compos'd, but as painted « cards.“ 


His manner being new, was follow'd by ent 


painters of his time, and among others by Manfredi, 
and Valentine a Frenchman, We muſt own the Fol 
| likeneſs of this manner is very ſurprizing, and has a 


very powerful effect on the moſt judicious ſpectators. 


He drew after him almoſt che whole {chool of the 1 


Caracci: 
For not to name Goercino, who never left his 
manner, Guido and Domenichino were tempted. to 


follow it; but *rwas accompanied with ſuch an ill 


gout of deſign, and the choice of his lights being 
the ſame in all ſorts of ſub; jects, they fell off from 
it in a very little time, His pieces are to be met 


with in moſt of the cabinets in Europe. There ü 
are ſeveral of them at Rome and Naples, and one ; 
| pictui re of his drawing is in the Dominican's church 


ar Antwerp, w which Rubens us'd to call his maſter. 
He often brought himſelf into danger by his con- 
temptible diſcourſe of his contemporaries, eſpecially 
of Gioſeppino, whom he had made jeſt of public- 
iy, One day the diſpute between them ran ſo 
hig . that Michael Angelo drew his ſword, and 


Kill d a young man call d Tomaſino, who being 5 


 Gioſeppino! 8 friend, wou'd have parted them. Up- 
on this Michael Angelo was forced to fly to the mar- 
quis Juſtiniani, to Protect him. While he liv'd in 
his hoate, he drew the picture of St. Thomas“ ic 

| be jet, 
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belief, and a Cupid, two admirable pieces, for the 


marquis. 


Juſtiniani obtain'd his pardon, and reprov'd him , 


' ſeverely for being ſo outragious; but Michael An- 


gelo, as ſoon as he was at liberty, being not able to 
command his paſſions, he went to Gioſeppino and 


challeng'd him. The latter anſwer'd, © He was a 
— knight, and wou'd not draw his ſword againſt his 


« inferior.” Caravaggio, nettled at this anſwer, 


haſten'd to Malta, perform'd his vows and exer- 
ciſes, and receiv'd the order of knighthood as a 


ſerving-brother. While he was there, he drew the 


decollation of St. John Baptiſt for the great church, 


and the Portrait of the grand. maſter de Vigna- 


8 Court, which is in the king' 3 cabinet. 


Being dignified with the order of Malta he re- 


85 turm d to Rome, intending to force Cioſeppino 10 


——, 


* fight him, but, happily for his competitor, a fe- 
ver took him and put an end to the dangerous dif- 


2; Pute with his life, anno 1609. 


RrrLrcrioxs on as works if 2 MIC HAE A 
ANGELO da CARAVAGGIO. : 


\AR AVAGGIO' ideas were like his tem- 
per, very unequal, and never lofty. His diſ- 


pe were good, and his deſigns of an ill gout. 
Hie had not underſtanding enough to chuſe well, or 
to correct nature. All his application was to co- 
ouring, and he ſucceeded wonderfully in it. His 
local colours are very much ſtudy'd, and by the 
great knowledge he had of lights, join'd to the ex- 
act variety with which he mingled his colours on 


his pallet, without breaking, or as we ſay, tortur- 
ing them with his pencil, the truth that appears in 
all his works is equally perfect and ſurprizing. 

His attitudes have no choice in them. His dra- 


peries are like, but Ill ſet, and his figures are not a- 


£ . 9 greeably. 
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greeably adjuſted, nor as becomes their characters. 


Hie knew nothing of grace or nobleneſs, and if ei- 1 
ther of them are to be met with in his pieces, 


*rwas not done out of choice but by chance. 
However, he drew ſeveral pictures which deſerv'd 


us name of grand c compoſitions, and he finiſh'd 
them with extraordinary nicety. If he was not ma- 
ſter of all the parts of painting, we mult own that 
his portraits at leaſt are not to be cenſur'd. His 
| expreſſions are not very lively. By his works one 
may caſily perceive he did not ſo much conſider what 
wou'd contribute to make his pictures agreeable, 
as what wou'd render his objects ſenſible, in which he | 
was ſucceſsful by the Claro Oſcuro, by an excellent 


guſto in colouring, by a terrible force, an agreeable : 


and che melloweſt Pencil that ever was. 


BARTHOLOMEO MANFRED, | 


\ F Mantua, was Caravaggio diſciple, 1 5 


6106. RIBER A, cal SPAGNOLE TT, 


8 of Valentia i in \ Spain, was Caravag ggio 5 


chiefly at Naples, where he liv'd a long Awe, and 


drew abund ance of fine . 


imitated his manner very exactly. The ſub- 1 
jects of his pictures are generally perſons Playing at 
cards or dice. He died young. 


4 diſciple, and like his maſter had a ſtrong. „ 
manner, imitating nature very faithfully: But his 
pencil was not io mellow as Michael Angelo 8. 
Spagnoletto delighted in painting melancholy ſub- 
jects. His works are diſpers'd over all Europe, 
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or THE | 


GER MA N and FLEMISH 


HUBER T and JOHN VAN-EYK, 5 


Rocher natives of Maſſey k on the Meuſe, 
were the firſt Painters in he low-countries 
that did any thing worth taking notice of; 

for which reaſon we may reckon them the 
founders of the Flemiſh ſchool. Hubert was the 
| elder brother, he bred up John, and the latter ſtu- 
died fo afſiduouſly, that he equal'd his maſter and 


elder brother Hubert. They had both of them 


genius and ſkill; they work'd together, and became 

famous by their performances; they drew ſeveral 

pictures for Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy 

that which was ſet up in St. John? s church at Gaunt | 

Was eee, admir'd. "FP I. king of Spain, 
815 not 
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rot being able to obtain the original, got a copy y of 


it, which he carry*d into Spain with him. The 


ſabject of this piece was taken out of the revelati- 
ons, where the old men adore the lamb, This 


picture is, to this day, look'd upon as a wonder, 


and there being a great deal of care taken to pre- 


ſerve it, tis eil very freſh. "Tis cover'd, and 


never expos'd to view but on holidays, or at the de. 
ſire of perſons of the firſt quality. 


After Hubert's death, which ad in the 


year 1426. his brother John remov'd to Bruges, 
and living altogether in that town, he was thence 
cCall'd John of Bruges. was hits John, who, in 
ſearching after a varniſh that might give more force 
to his colouring, found out that Linſecd Oil mingled | 
with colours, had a very good effect without ma- 
ing uſe of any varniſh at all, To him the art of 
Painting is indebted for the perfection to which it ia 


arriv'd by means of this new invention: and thus 


| John of Bruges's works encreaſing in beauty, were 
bought up by the great, and had one of the firſt 
places i in their cabinets, 


The picture which he ſent to Alphodſo, king of 
Naples, was the occation of the diſcovery of the 


fecr et of painting in oil in Italy, as we have ſhewn 


in the life of Antonio da Meſſina. John of Bru- 
ges was eſteem'd as well for the ſolidity of his 
judgment, as for his ſkill in painting. The duke 
of Bar gundy had ſo good an opinion of his merit, 

that he made him a councellor of ſtate. He died 


in Bruges, anno 1441. and was bury'd in St. Do- 


natus's . His ſiſter Margaret waou'd never 


marry, that ſhe might be the more at liberty to ex- 


erciſe herſelf in painting which ſhe peſlionately 


10v'd. 


ALBERT 
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ALBERT DURER 


N born at Nuremberg on Good. friday, 
anno 1471, the ſame day of the year which 
gave birth to Raphael Urbin. Albert Durer, a 


curious jeweller and goldſmith of that town, 8 
father of Albert whoſe life we write, and taught 
him his own art, and that of graving. Art fifteen 

years of age he put him to Michael Wolgemuth, 


a good painter in Nuremberg, Van-Mander being 


in an error when he ſays he was Martin Schon's 
diſciple. *Tis true Albert wowd very fain have 
had him for his maſter, but Martin's death pre- 


venteq it. 


Alfter having ſpent three years with Michael Wol- 
gemuth, he travelPd to Flanders, and from thence 
thro Germany to Venice, Ar his return he mar- 
ried, being then near three and twenty years of age; 
 abour that time he began to publiſh ſome of his 

prints. He grav'd the three Graces, ſome Deaths- 


Heads, and other bones of dead men, and a Hell 


with diabolical ſpectres, after the manner of Iſrael 
of Mechlin. Above the three graces there is a 
globe, on which theſe three letters are to be cen, 
0. G. H. as much as to ſay in the German tor gue, . 
O Gott Hate! God defend us from enchantments! 
He was then avout 26 years old, for 'twas in the 
year 1497. that he grav'd this piece. Having put 
his genius in motion, he apply'd himſelf to the 
ſtudy of deſign, and became ſo great maſter of it, 


that all his contemporary countrymen of the pro- 


feſſion made his works their rule, and even ſeveral 

Italians benefited themſelves by his prints, as they 
have done ſince, tho' with more addreſs and diſguiſe. 
le was careful in all his plates to put down the 


year in which they were grav'd, a very commend- 
able thing, for the curious may Judge by that how 
Th old 
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old he was when he did them. In the picture of 


our Saviour's paſſion, he diſpoſes the Lord's ſupper 

according to the opinion of Oecolampadius. That 
of melancholy is his fineſt piece, and the things 
that enter into the compoſition of his ſubjects, are 


a proof of Albert s ſkill; his Madonna's s are lingu- = 


larly beautiful. 


Albert put down alſo on his pictures the year in 
Which they were painted, and Sandrart, who ſaw _ 
more of them than any one elſe, ſays he did not ſee 

any one of an older date than the year 1504. by 

which he gives us to underſtand, that Albert did 
nothing of chat kind tilt he was chirty: three years 


of age. 
Maximilian the emperor, gave Durer for the 


arms of painting three « crowns, two in chief, and 


one in point. 

The character of: a man of N lieh be 
always maintain'd, his good ſenſe, and his eloquence. 
gifts beſtow*d on him by nature, procur'd him a ſea: 
among the Councellors of the city of Nuremberg. 


His genius was fo univerſal, that he follow'd the bu- ; 
ſineſs of his profeſſion, and, at the ſame time, with 
caſc minded the affairs of the ublic. He was labo- 
rious, of a ſweet diſpoſition, and his fortune ſo good, 
that he might have enjoy'd a pleaſant repoſe, if his 


wite had not diſturb'd his happineſs. She was of 
ſuch a covetous, greedy temper, that tho“ they had 
no children, and were rich enough, yet ſhe was al- 
Ways teazing him to get more. Her clamours were 
0 troubleſome to him, they diſtracted him in his 
labours, and made his life uneaſy, To get rid of 
her he went into the Low- countries, where he con- 
tracted a cloſe friendſhip with Lucas of Leyden, His 
wife's trouble, her tears, and promiſes to behave 
herſelf better for the future, prevail'd on his friends 
at Nuremberg to adviſe him how much ſhe was al- 


ter'd, and to invite him to return. He was 1 
c 
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ed by them to try her once more, but ſhe ſoon grew 
as bad as ever, and tho' he was one of the moſt 


prudent and beſt natur'd men in the world, ſhe 
Us'd him fo ill, that he broke his heart with ſorrow, 


in the fifty-ſeventh year of his age, anno 1528. 


Albert himſelf wrote his father's life four years 
before he died; Sandrart has given an account of it 


after that of Albert the Son, who wrote moſt of 


the things himſelf which we have faid of him. 
He talks very freely, and with a great deal of hu- 
mility of his father's poverty, how hard it was for 
him to get his bread, and of the miſery he liv'd in 
while he was young. The moſt ſurprizing thing in 
his whole life is, that he cou'd work ſo much, and 
finiſh ſuch a vaſt number of pictures, when his 
circumſtances were ſo low as they were at firſt, and 
his wife ſo great a ſhrew. He wrote a treatiſe of 
geometry, perſpective, fortification, and the pro- 
portion of human figures. Several authors have 
| ſpoken of him with honour, and among others, 


REFLECTIONS on he works of ALBERT DURER. 


' viding his time between the one and the other art, 


one wou*d think it wou'd have hinder'd his perfecti- 
on in either, yet he maſter*d them both by an extraor- 


dinary application, and became perfect in both 
graving and painting. But example, and the firſt 


things that preſent themſelves to our eyes when we 


apply to any profeſſion, being apt to incline our 


ont to the ſame way, and to give the fame turn 
9 our thoughis, Albert jufferd {or want of being 


PU 


XI O man ever ſhew'd fo vaſt and univerſal a 
genius for the arts as Albert Durer. After 
he had try*d almoſt all of them, and exerciſed him- 
ſelf in them ſome time, he at laſt reſolv'd to con- 
fine himſelf to painting and graving. Tho' by di- 


=. 
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put into a right method at firſt, by the fight of the 
moſt beautiful pieces, by a good education, and by 


the ſtudy of the antique. His vein was fruitful, | 


his compoſition grand, and tho' the gothic g outs. 


 prevaifd in his time and country, yet his product. 


ons afforded matter enough, not only for the Ger. 


£4 man Painters, but even for the Italians to learn by. 


He was bold in the execution of his deſigns, 
He did whatever he ſet himſelf about, and was ſo 


clean and ſo exact in all his performances, that one 


may perceive he was entirely maſter of the prin- ; 


ciph of his art, which he had laid down as ſuch in [| 


his mind, and which related chiefly to deſign: how- 
ever, 18 ſur prizing, that having been at ſo much 
Pins to know the ſtructure of human bodies, he 


ſhould make ſo little of it; for i in moſt of his works, 


except his virgins and virtues, which accompany | 
the emperor Maximilian's triumph, his deſign is 
poor and of an ill guſto. He imitated nature on- 


* according to his own idea of her, and was ſo far 
: from encreaſing her beauty, or ſeeking Out the 


Braces that may be found in her, that he very rarely 
copy'd thoſe beautiful places which fortune often 


_ furniſhes a a Painter with. He was more happy | 5 


the choice of his landſkips, which are generally ſet 
off with agreeable and extraordinary proſpects. 
In ſhort, his performances, as much as they were 

admird by his countrymen and contemporaries, 
don't deſerve now to be examin'd according to the 
rules of the ſeveral parts of Painting for, if there 


is one good property in them, there are a great 


many bad ones. Nevertheleſs, we muſt do that Ju- 
ſtice to Albert's memory, to own, that tho? his de- 
ſigus were of a Gothic guſto, they were learned, 
and the novelty of his prints acquir'd him a great 
_ deal of reputation; upon which Vaſari ſays of him, 
If this excellent and exact artiſt, whoſe genius was 


$6 ſo univerſal, had been born in Tuſcany, as he was 
6 j1 
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« jn Germany, and had had the opportunity of ſtu- 
dying the beautiful pieces that are at Rome, as the 
«< reſt of us have done, he would have been the beſt 

„ Painter of Italy, as now he is to be reckoned the 

 «. moſt rare and moſt celebrated genius of the Fle- 


mifh ſchool. mY 


— .. 
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GEORGE PENS, 


= of Nuremberg, ſtudy'd Raphael's works very 5 
5 much, and underſtood the art of graving on 
copper, as well as that of Painting, He aſſiſted 
Marc-Antonio in divers of his performances, and 
when he return'd to his own country, he drew a 
great many pictures, and grav'd ſeveral plates on 


ſubjects of his own invention, which are ſo many 
_ proofs of the beauty of his genius and of his ſkill. 


He put down the letters of his name on his pieces 
thus, G. P. and was an artiſt very famous in his 


5 time. 


PETER CANDITO, 


IF Munich, was a man of ſkill; he A al. 
moſt all the palace of Munich, for Maximi- 
lian, duke of Bavaria, who had taken him into his 
ſervice. He drew the deſigns of the hermits of Ba- 
varia, which were grav'd by Raphael and John 
Sadeler, as alſo ſeveral other things of his deſigning. 


The four doctors of the church, which he deſign d. 
were engrav'd by Giles Sadeler. 


At the ſame time flouriſh'd Matthew Grunewale, : 


who painted after the manner of Albert Durer, 


CORNELIUS ENGELBERT, 


\F Leyden, * was contemporary with Candico 
and G runewalt. Several very Y $909 Pieces of 
* | his 


1 
N 
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his drawing are to be ſeen at Leyden and Utrecht. 
He had two ſons, who imitated his manner very 
exactly, Cornelius Cornelii, and Lucas Cornelii. 


The latter 9 was nothing to be got by 5 


Painting, ſo littl it encouraged in his time and 


country, was forced to turn cook; but his genius 
would not let him abandon an art in which he might | 
ceaſily arrive to perfection, ſo he return'd to his firſt 


profeſſion, and became a maſter, _ 
He went to England, and was employ' d by ben 


ry VIII. who took him into his fayour as well as into 


. his ſervice. 


BERNARD Van OL A 


ſeveral fine pieces, as alſo for the churches in that 
and other cities in Brabant and Flanders. When he 


drew any picture of conſequence, he laid ſome leaf- 


gold for his ground, and painted upon it, which 


| kept his colours freſh, and in certain places added a 
luſtre to them, eſpecially i in a celeſtial light, which 
he painted i in a picture of the day of judgment, that 
is in the chapel of the alms-houſe at Antwerp. He 


drew a great many deſigns for tapiſtries by order of 


the emperor Charles V. and the chief of the tapiſtry- |} 
work which was done for the pope, and other princes | 
at that time, after Raphael's deligns, was committed | 
to his care to ſee them well executed. He was one 


of apiece] Urbin's "NPE: 5 
MICHAEL OX IS. 


F Mechlin, learnt the principles of his art of [ 


Bernard van Orlay, after which he went into 
Italy, was 0 diſciple, and generally made 


uſe of his ideas 1 we le pictures he drew, for his own | 
5 invention 


e 


\F Bruſſels, was. Painter to Margaret, gover- 
nour of the Low-Countries, for whom he did 


RX 
N 

1 
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invention was barren and brought forth with difficul- 
ty. His deſign and colouring were of Raphael's 
gout, When he return d to Flanders, he had the 
management of the execution of ſome of Raphael's | 
_ deſigns for tapiſtry. He dy'd at Antwerp, anno 


1 592. being ſourſcore and fifteen ' years of age. 


LUCAS of LEYDEN 


ving, dreſs'd well, and ſpent his money freely. 
Lucas and Albert carry d on a friendly correſpon- 


dence together, and were emulous of each others 
works, without jealouſy. When Albert put forth a 
plate, Lucas publiſh'd another, and leaving it to the 
world to judge of their merit, they were the firſt that 
did juſtice to one another, praiſing each others per- 


formance, without either envy or jealouſy z “ baſe 


_ paſſions in ſome men of art, for which no excel- 
| & lence can atone.” The friendſhip between Al- 
bert and Lucas encreaſed very much at their inter- 
view in Holland, whither Albert went to viſit his 
competitor and fr tend, two names which are very 


leſdom to be reconciPd. Some time after Albert's 


Ip n 


FAS taught the firſt principles of Painting 
by his father, but nature had beſtow*d oa 
. him ſo many advantageous qualities for the art, that 
at nine years old he began to engrave, and at four- 
teen publiſh'd ſeveral plates, as conſiderable for their 
beauty as their number. His knowledge of Paint- 
ing was as forward as that of graving, and his per- 
formances in boch were exact and clean. He fol- 
low'd the ſtudies neceſſary to his profeſſion with ex- 
treme diligence z and if the time he ſpent in look- 
ing after the effects of nature, had been employ'd in 
ſtudying the antique, what was ſaid of Albert Du- 
rer on the like occaſion, might have been ſaid of 
him, viz. that his works would have been admir'd 
in all ages. He was magnificent in his way of li- 
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return to Nuremberg, Lucas made a tour to Zea · 
land and Brabant, to viſit the Painters of thoſe pro- 
vinces; which journey not only coſt him a great 

deal of money, but his life alſo, for *tis ſaid a fluſh. 
inger, of his profeſſion, out of jealouſy of his me. 

Tit, poiſon'd him at an entertainment to which he 
had invited him. He liv'd in a languiſhing con- 
dition ſix years after, during which time he almoſt 
always kept his bed. What troubled him moſt was, 

that he could not work at eaſe; however, he 
had ſuch a love to his art, that, ill as he Was, 
he could not forbear working a bed; and being 
told, that his application to it in the condition he 


was in, would haſten his end, he. replied, * Be it | 


* ſo; I will have my bed to be a bed of honour, 
0, and cannot die in a better poſture than with my 


"08 pencil in my hand.” He was ſcarce forty years | 
old when he departed this life, anno 1533, and per- | 


haps the poiſon that did him moſt hurt, was fol 


lowing his buſineſs with too much carneſtneſs | in his 


tender age, when nature would have ſorm'd a better 
conſtitution for him, had ſhe not been prevented by 
other nden about Which he ſet her to work. 


QUINTIN MATS rs, 
Other wiſe call d. 
Le FAR RIE R of ANTWERP. 


: or blackſmith, near twenty years, he fell ſick 
of 2 2 diſtemper, which hinder'd his working ſo much 
that he could not get his bread, ſo he was forc'd to 


FTER having follow'd the trade of a farrier © 


go home to his mother for ſubſiſtence, but ſhe being 5 


both old and poor, had much ado to maintain her- 
ſelf. While he was at his mother's, a friend of his 


coming to ſee him, by chance ſhew'd him a print, 


which a friar had juſt then given him. At the ſight 
: of 1 ibs. he felt within himſelf a violent inclination to 
8 op 
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copy it, which he did with ſome ſort of ſucceſs, and 
this begot in him a deſire to learn the art of Paint- 
ing. He began to ſtudy it, and finding himſelf, as 
1t were, in another element; both natural and plea- 
' fant, he grew well, and made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in his new profeſſion. - An accident happend 
ſoon after, which quicken'd his zeal to arrive to a 
| perfection i in the art. He fell in love with a Pain- 
ter's daughter, who was very handſome, and belov- | 


ed by a Painter much more a maſter than he was, 


Love and emulation puſh'd him on in the proſecu- 
tion of his ſtudies, and made him leave nothing un- 
done that might contribute to render him more 
ſkilful, in order to ſupplant his rival, „ 
his ſtory is told in another manner by ſome * | 
wild have love to have been the ſole agent 1n the 
matter, and that Cupid took the hammer out of his 
hand, and put the pencil into it. This is the com- 
mon opinion, and his epitaph is much to the ſame 
pPurpoſe, as alſo ſeveral epigrams written on the ſame 
ſubject. There are a great many pictures of his 
drawing at Antwerp, and among others a deſcent 
from the croſs, in our lady's church. He generally 
did half-figures and portraits, by which means his 
works being to be remov'd with eaſe from place to 
place, are diſpers'd throughout all Europe. His 
manner was ſingular, and had nothing in it like 
that of other Painters. T was finiſh'd, and his co- 
louring ſtrong. He liv'd n * and oe 
OT TIO e Ds e 


- JOHN of CALCAR, or ic CAERRR. 


TAtive of Calcar, a town in the dutchy of 
Cleves, was a very excellent man, but his un- 
timely death hinder'd his ſhewing himſelf to the 


world, as otherwiſe he would have done. In the 
year 15 36, he enter'd the ſchool of Titian, and 
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made ſuch progreſs in it, that ſeveral of his pictures 
and deſigns have paſs'd for Titian's, in Which 

many good judges have been deceiv'd, and *tis pro- 

bable many more will be ſo. From Venice he went 


to Rome, where, having made himſelf very well 
acquainted with RaphaePs manner, he ſtaid a while, 


and then proceeded to Naples, in which city he 
duy'd, anno 1546, Twas this Calcar who deſign d = 
the anatomical figures for Andreas Veſalius's book 
of phyſic and anatomy, as alſo the portraits of the | _ 
Painters, that are before the lives written by Vaſari, 
wich is enough to ſerve for an encomium upon 
him. Among other pieces he drew a nativity, re- 
preſenting the angels around the infant Chriſt, and 
has fo order'd the diſpoſition of his picture, that 
the light proceeds all from the child, *Tis an ad- | 
mirable piece, Rubens, who was owner of it, 
wou'd not part with it as long as he liv'd, but af. 


ter his death Sandrart bought it, and fold. It again 
to the Emperors. who ſet a high value upon it. 


PETER Kouc 


JJ the rom of Mot. and 
diſciple to Bernard Van Orlay, who had 


liv'd with Raphael. He went to Rome, and hav- 


ing a happy diſpoſition of genius, improv'd him- 
ſelf fo much by the ſight of the beautiful things he 
ſaw there, that he form'd an excellent gout, and 
became a very correct deſigner. When he returned 
to his own country, he under took the charge of direct- 


ing the executing of ſome tapiſtrywork afterRaphac!s 


deſigns, and burying his wife, after he had liv'd with F 
her ten years without having any children, he was |} 
perſuaded by ſome merchants of Bruſſels, to under- 


take a voyage to Conſtantinople; but when he ar- 


riv'd there, finding there was nothing for him to 
do but to draw deſigns for tapiſtry, the Mahomme. E 


dan 


. 
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dan Religion not allowing the Turks to repreſent 


any figure, he ſpent his time in deſigning the parti- 5 


cular proſpects in the eighbour hood of Conſtanti- 


nople, and the manner of the Turks living, of 
which he has left many wooden cuts, that may a- 
lone ſuffice to give an idea of his merit. In one of 
theſe pieces he has repreſented himſelf under the 


figure of a Turk, ſtanding upright, and pointing 


to another Turk who holds a pike. After his voy- 


Fo» age to Conſtantinople, he went and ſettled at Ant- 
werp, where he drew {ſeveral pictures for Charles V. 


and in the latter part of his life, he wrote a treatiſe _ 
of ſculpture, geometry and perſpective, He alſo 


_ tranſlated Vitruvius and Serlio into the Flem- 
miſh language, being himſelf a very good archi- 
"A tect. lie dy'd i in the year 1550. 


ALBERT ALDEGRAEF, 


F the city of Zouſt i in Weſtphalia, where he 
painted a great many fine things for the 


churches, and among others, a nativity, worthy the 
admiration of the curious. He did very little elſe- 


where, buſying himſelf more about graving than 
painting, as we may gueſs by the vaſt number of 
prints which are every where to be ſcen of his, and 


by which one may ſee he was a correct deſigner, 
that his expreſſions were graceful, and that he 


wou'd have made an excellent painter, had he tra- 


velPd into Italy. 


JOAN of MABUSE, 


ORN in a 11 of Hungary cad Mabuſe, 
was the contemporary of Lucas Van Leyden. 


After having in his youth work'd very much, he 
went to Italy, from whence he came to Flanders, 
and was the firſt that ſhew'd the Flemiſh matters 


8 3 | how 
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how to treat of hiſtorical ſubjects in their compoli- 


7 5 tions, and to expoſe the naked, which had not till 


his time been put in practice. His pieces are very 
common in the Low- countries and in England. He 
was in his younger days fober and ſtudious, but in 


the latter part of his life, too much adicted 8 
5 drinking. The marquis of Verens entertain'd him 


in his ſervice many years; and this nobleman be- 
ing inform'd that the emperor Charles V. intend- 
ed to come and lodge with him, to receive him more 


— magnificently, order'd that all his domeſtics ſhould 


. be dreſt in white damaſk, and Mabuſe among the 


reſt was to be ſo array'd: but Mabuſe, inſtead of 


giving meaſure to have a ſort of robe made for 
him, that he might make his appearance with other 
of the marquiſſes ſervants, deſired to have the da- 
' maſk, pretending he wou'd contrive a whimſical 
5 ſhape with it, for the diverſion of the ſpectacors 
whereas his true meaning was to ſell it, to raiſe mo- 

ney for the tavern, which he accordingly did; for 
knowing that the emperor was to come by night, 


he thought he cou'd manage the matter well enough, 


by the help of the dark; wherefore when the day 
appointed by the emperor for his viſit came, Ma- 
bulſe, inſtead of filk, ſewed white paper together, 
and painted it like damafk, with great flowers, mak- 
ing it up as a robe ſhou'd be made, and ſo took his 
place | in the train of the marquis. He was put be- 
tween a poet and a muſician, whom the marquis 
kept alſo in his houſe,  _ f 
TIho' the emperor ſaw his train of 1 by 
flambeau: light only, he was ſo pleas'd with it, that 
the next day he wou'd have them march before him 
again, to view them the more attentively, He 


ſtood at a window to ſee them paſs by, the marquis | 


ſtanding near him: when Mabuſe appear'd between 
his comrades, the emperor took particular notice of 
the painter's Fonts ſaying he never ſaw ſo fine 3 


; darmalk, „ 
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damaſk. The marqueſs ſent for him, and the 


cheat being diſcoyer'd, the emperor laught heartily 
at it: however, the marquis fearing 'twould be 


thought he had dreſs'd up his men in paper for the 


emperor's reception, was ſo angry with Mabuſe, 
that he threw him into priſon, where he remain'd a 
long while, minded his work very aſſiduouſly, and 


drew abundance of deſigns. He dy'd in the year 


XIV AS bom at a village call'd Schorel near 


VV Alkmaer in Holland, He was Mabuſe's 
diſciple, and work'd ſome time with Albert Durer. 
While he was travelling up and down Germany, he 
met with a friar, who was a lover of painting, and 
then going to Jeruſalem, which made him deſirous | 
to accompany him. He deſign'd in Jeruſalem, on 
the banks of the river Jordan, and in ſeveral other 
Places ſanEtify*d by the preſence of Jeſus Chriſt the 


ſaviour of the world. His ſubjects were ſuch as 
piety and curioſity ſuggeſted. In his way home 


he ſtopp'd ar Venice, work'd there a while, and 
having a deſire to ſee Raphael's painting, went to 
Rom e, where he deſign'd his and Michael Angelo's 
wor ks, after the antique ſculptures, and the ruins 
of the ancient buildings. Pope Adrian the IV. 
being about that time advanc'd to St. Peter's chair, 
he gave Schorel the change of ſuperintendant of 
the buildings at Belvedere; but after the death of 
this pontiff, who reign'd little more than a year and 
an half, Schorel return'd to the Low- countries. He 
ſtaid a while at Utrecht, and drew ſeveral rare 
pieces there. He paſs'd thro' France as he return'd 
h ome, and refus'd the offers which were made him 
on the part of Francis I. out of his love to eaſe and 


a quiet life. IIe was endu'd with ſeveral virtues 
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died the antiq; ue very much, and was the Hir that 
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and ſciences, being both a muſician, poet and orator. 


He underſtood. four languages well, the Latin, 
French, Italian and German. His good humour 
and god qualities, got him the love and eſteem of 
all chat knew him. He dy'd anno 1562, in the ſixty- 


ſeventh year of his age. Two years beforchis de- 


ceaſe, Anthony More, his N Grew his 1 mpg 


LAMBERT LOMBARD, 


F Liege, was very induſtrious t to learn every 
thing that related to his profeſſion. He ſtu- 


brought into his country a method very ſar from 


the gothic and barbarous guſto, which was then 
predominant there. He ſet up a ſort of academy 


at his houſe, wherc, among many more, Hubert 


Goltius, Prins Floris, and Wil liam Kay, were his 
difciples. The prints which were engrav' » after 
nis works thew what his gout was. "Sandra and 


others pretend that Suavius and Lombard were 


the fame perſon. He ſays that Lombard in his 


youth was call'd Lambert Suterman, and that at- 


terwards he chang'd his ſirname into Suavius, as 


more harmonius than Suterman. Thus he put 
down on his prints. E, Suavins 1 Sand- 
adds, that Van-mander miſtakes in making 


Tom ard and Suavius two perſons. The curious 
may exerciſe their criticiſins on this matter, by 
comparing the prints mark'd with each of their 
names one with another, which Sandrart aſſures us 


were done by one man at different times. Domi- 


nick Lampſon, ſecretary to the biſhop of Liege, 
very well known to the learned world, wrote the 


If te of Lombard, who vas hi 15 intimate fiond. 
The ſame  Lampſon wrote a copy of verſes on 
Lucas Galt ct, a rare lancikip-painter at that time, 


Tie was very idle, and It 'd and dy 4 at Bruſſels, 88 
JOIN. 
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Etter known by his German name Hans Hol- 
bein, was the ſon of John Holbein, a ſkilful 
painter, who lived at Augſburg, where he work'd a 
long time, and then remov'd to Baſil in Swiſſer- 
land, Here Hans, or John his ſon, was born in 
the year 1498. He learnt of his father the firſt 
rudiments of the art, and follow'd his ſtudies with 
extreme eagerneſs ; but the elevation of his genius 
ſoon rais'd him above his maſter, His productions 
had a great deal of force in them, and were of a 
great character. He painted our Saviour's paſſion 
in the town-houſe of Baſil, in a picture conſiſting 
of eight parts, and containing as many ſubjects of 


Chriſt's ſufferings, He painted alſo in the fiſh- 


market of that town a dance of peaſants, and 
death's dance: theſe two pieces are engrav'd in 
wood. BS wor an op Ne 
Eraſmus, who was his friend, and had had his 
picture drawn by him ſeveral times, imagining that 
Swiſſerland was a very improper country to do juſ- 
tice to Holbein's merit, propos'd to him to go to 
England, promiſing, by means of Sir Thomas 
More, to prepare the way for his favourable recep- 
tion by the King. Holbein readily accepted the pro- 
polal, and the rather, becauſe his wife was ſuch a ter- 
magant, ſhe wou'd never let him be at reſt, In Eng- 
land he drew a valt number of admirable portraits; 
among others thoſe of Henry VIII. and his children, 
prince Edward, the princets Mary, and the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth. He painted hiſtory-pieces in ſeveral | 
places, two of which are grand compoſitions, viz, 
the Triumph of Riches, and the Condition of Po- 
verty, Frederick Zuchero, whom the king of 
England ſent for out of Italy, was mightily ſur- 
priz?d at the fight of Holbein's works, ſaying they 
Toke _ OM ned 
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were not inferior to either Raphael's or Titian' $, 
Holbein painted alike i in every manner, in freſco, 
in water-colours, in oil, and in miniature. He dec 
ſign'd with Crayons, or the Pen, with wonderful 
facility, and the great quantity 1 his deſigns are 
without number, _ 
| There happen'd an accident i in England which 
would have been fatal to him, had not the king 
protected him. On the report of Holbein's cha- 
racter, a lord of the firſt quality came to ſee him, 
but it being at a time when he was drawing a f. 5 
gure after the life, he entreated his lordſhip wo put 
off the honour he intended him to ſome other day. 
The lord taking this for an affront, broke open the 
door, and very rudely went up ſtairs. Holbein 


oy hearing 2 noiſe, came out of his chamber, and 


| meeting the lord at the ſtair-head, fell into a vio- 
| Tent paſſion, puſh'd him backwards, and flung him 
don ſtairs from top to bottom. The nobleman 
was very much hurt, and the croud that came about 
him being witneſſes of his fall, it was a terrible 
mortification to him, His men wou'd have reveng- 
ed their maſter's quarrel, but Holbein having bar- 
ricadoed his door, had time to ſave himſelf on the 
top of the houſe, and making the beſt of his way 
to court, told the king what had happen'd to him, 
before the lord could come to make his complaint. 
His majeſty promis'd to protect him, and the lord 


arriving ſome time after, the king commanded him 


not to attempt any thing againff Holbein. This 
| Painter dy'd of the plague at London in the year 
175 54. being about fifty-ſix years old. Tis amaz. 
ing to think that a man born in Swiſſerland, and 
who had never been in Italy, ſhou'd have ſuch a £ 
Eulto, and fo fine a genius for painting. Sandrart 
relates, that Rubens having been to ſee Hontorſt, 
at Utretcht, and thence proceeding in his way to 
Amſterdam, was accompany d by 1 ſeveral painters, 
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and by Sandrart among the reſt. Their converſa- 


tion running all on the works of the learned, and 


of the painters in particular, it fell at laſt on Hol- 
bein. Rubens ſpoke much in his praiſe, and ad- 
viſed thoſe of his profeſſion to obſerve narrowly his 
Deatb's Dance; ſaying, he had learn'd a great deal 
by it, as well as by Stimmer's wooden prints, hav- _ 
ing deſigned ſeveral things himſelf in his youth. 
Holbein had one good diſciple, Chriſtopher Am- 
berger of Auſburg, Who Painted very much in 
Freſco in divers places of German 


We ſhall ſay more of Hans olbein, when we 
come to treat of the Engliſh ſchool ; in which claſs 


he ought to be placed, having performed moſt of 


his beſt pieces in England; and to the encourage- 


ment he met with in the court of Henry the Eighth, 
the world owes all that this painter did in hiſtory, 
which acquired him the reputation, not only of a 
fine, but of a ſublime genius. We ſhall alſo place 


all thoſe painters that flouriſned in England, in the 


Engliſh ſchool; and we may as reaſonably do i it, as 
23 | Monſieur de Piles has put Ribera, a Spaniard, in 
that of Lombardy, and crouded Ferdinand Ellis, 


Philip de Champaign, and his nephew, al F _— ; 


Fs that of France, 


in freſco on the frontiſpieces of ſeveral houſes in 


Frankfort, and in his own country; as alſo in ſe- 
veral pictures which he drew at Straſburg, and for 


TOBY S TIM N E R. 


\ F Schaffhauſen, was a very good painter 3 
proofs of which he has given in his painting 


85 


the Marquis of Baden. Among a great number of 


wooden prints which are extant of his, thoſe of the 


bible, that were publiſhed in the year 1586, are 


very much eſteemed, and are the fame by which 


Rubens told Sandrart he had profited more than by _ 


any others, Sandrart tanaelt calls this book a trea- _ 


fury 
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fary 4 ien for the art of Painting. Bernard 
Jobius, a printer at Straſburg, has put forth a great 


many of his prints. Stimmer died young. He 


had two brothers; the eldeſt on: on glaſs, the 
other graved admirably well in wood, I know no 
more of either of them, 


P cg CORNELIUS VERMEYEN, 


AS born in a village near Haerlem. The 


cal events of that enterprize, the deſigns of which 


were afterwards executed in magnificent tapeſtries, _ 
for Philip II. who left them in Portugal, where they = 
remain to this day. He work'd a long time in the 
monaſtery of St. Gervaiſe at Arras, in Bruſſels, an! 


in other cities of the Low-Countries. The em pe- 


ror Charles V. loved to ſee him; for beſides that he 
was handſome and well- made, his beard was ſo long, 


that when he ſtood upright, it touched the ground, 


for which he was called John the Bearded. He <2 
died at Bruſſels, mo 1559, in the fifty-ninth year |} 
of his age. His tomb is in St. George's church, as 


allo his epitaph, Which he wrote himſelf. 


ANTHONY MORE, 


A Native of Utrecht, was diſciple to John 7 


Schorel, and a great imitator of nature. His 


manner was ſtrong, true and firm. He drew a 
vaſt number of portraits. in the courts of Spain, 
Portugal, and that of Charles V. for which he was 
paid very high prices, beſides the preſents that were 


made him; 'by which means he got a good eſtate. 
Ile travelled into Italy, and tho' his chief buſineſs 
was drawing of portraits, he has, however, done 


dome hiſtories very fine in their kind. There i is one 
of theſe in the Prince ot | Conde! $ cabinet, in which 


3 eur 


Emperor Charles V. took him into his ſer- 
Vice, 2 he attended him in divers expeditions, par- 
ticularly that of Tunis. He painted ſeveral hiſtori- 
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nn our Saviour is repreſented riſen from the dead, be- 
© tween St. Peter and St. Paul. The merchant, who 


ſold this picture to the prince, got a great deal of 


money by ſhewing it at the fair of St. Germain. 
There is an equal degree of force and truth in it. 
Anthony More died at Aae at e pane 
age. »; _ 


PETER BRUEGHEL 
„% ĩðͤ 


Od BRUEGHEL, 
OOK his name from the place of his birth 


Brueghel, near Breda, He was a peaſants 
385 and Peter Kouc's diſciple, whoſe daughter he 
married. He work'd with Jeremy Kouc, after 
whoſe manner he did a great many things. Hle 

went to France, and afterwards to Italy. Tho' he 

has treated of all ſorts of ſubjects, yet he delighted 
| moſt in drawing ſports, dances, marriages, and 
meetings of country- people; among whom he often 
mingled himſelf, to take the more exact notice of 
their actions, and to ſee. what they did at thoſe 
times; which obſervations niade him the beſt pain- 
ter of that kind that ever was. He ſtudied land- 
ſkips in the mountains of Fran was very ſtudious 


and reſerved, minding nothing but what contri- 


buted to his advancegtent: in the knowledge of his 


profeſſion, wherein he became very famous. There 


are ſeveral of his pictures in the Emperor's cabinet, 
and the reſt of his works are iiperſed up and down 
Europe, eſpecially in the Low- Countries. He en- 


ter'd himſelf in the Academy of Painters at Ant- 


Warpe Anno 1551. 
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from thence travelled to Italy, where he applied him- 


ſelf ſtrenuouſly to deſigning. Accordingly he de- | b 
ſigned every thing that was to his gotit, and above | 


all, Michael Angelo's works. When he returned 
Into his own countty, he grew famous and rich, his 
performances being good and numerous; but tho 


he was a man of ſenſe, and his converſation agree- | 


able to perſons of the beſt condition, yet he aban- 


doned himſelf ſo to the love of wine, that he be- | 
came intolerable even to his moſt intimate friends: 
' nevertheleſs, he loved his buſineſs as much as he did] 
his bottle. He work'd ſeven hours a day with ap- 
_ plication and pleaſure, and the remaining part he 


ſpent with his drinking companions. He never 
played unleſs he was forced to it, and uſed to ſay, 


My work keeps me alive, but play would kill me. F 
Ne was called the Raphael of Flanders. He died "I 


Anno 1570, at 50 years old. 


CHRISTOPHER SCHWARTS 


W 


| & ad. in freſco. He died anno 1 594. 


WILLIAM KAY, 


F Breda, ſtudied the art of Painting at Liege 
with Frans Floris, under Lambert Lombard. 
Sandrart having commended him as a a a 
ter, praiſes him alſo as a man of honour, He lived 

os at 


* 


. 


wW As the ſon of a good ſculptor at Antwerp, 1 
and followed his father's profeſſion till he | 
was twenty years old, when he went to Liege o | 
learn the art of Painting of Lambert Lombard, and 


AS born at Ingolſtadt, and painter to the 
Duke of Bavaria, He did a vaſt number | 
pieces at Munich, as well in freſco as in oil. 

, Ae ſpeaks muck in his commendation, and as 
if he was one of the moſt ſkilful painters of his age, 


... AS 


6 
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at Antwerp very ſplendidly. He drew a great num- 


ber of portraits, little inferior to thoſe of Anthony N 


More. 
As he was drawing the duke of Alva's picture, 5 


an officer belonging to the courts of juſtice came to 


receive his excellency's orders concerning the count 
d' Egmont. Kay pretended he did not underſtand 
Spaniſh, ſo the duke ſpoke his mind freely in his 


preſence, and bad the officer ſee that the count was 


executed without delay; which order made ſuch an 
impreſſion on the mind of our Painter, who loved 

the Nobility of his country, that he went home, fel | 
ſick, and died, anno 1568. 


HUBERT GOLTIUS, 


| Native of Venlo, was bred up at Wb 
IN where his parents lived, and learnt the firſt 
principles of his art of Lambert Lombard. He had 
a particular genius for antiquity, and publiſh'd ſe- 
veral large and fine volumes on the hiſtory of me- 
dals. He did little in painting. He had two 
wives, and the latter was ſo ill. humour'd, that it 
5 ſhorten'd his days. N 


PETER and FRANCIS POURBUS, 


Ather and Son, the former born at Goude, and 
the latter at Bruges. Each of them in the 


place of his birth did a great many fine pieces which 


are yet in the churches, and remain ſufficient proofs 
of their capacity. Francis having been, for ſome 

time, his father's diſciple, remov d to Frans Floris, 
whom he excell'd in colouring. He was a better 
Painter than his father, and there are admirable 
pictures of his drawing! in the town-houſe at Paris. 
The father dy'd in the Lear 1583s and the fon, 

anno 1022, 


DITERIC 
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DITERIC BARENT, 


JF Amſterdam, was ſon of a very ordinary Pain- 


ter, but the darling diſciple of Titian, with 
whom he liv'd a long while, and whoſe picture he 


drew, which is now in the hands of Peter Iſaac, a 


Painter in Amſterdam. When he left Venice, 2 
return'd to that city and ſettled there, where he 
perform d many rare pieces, and died at : forty-cight 9 


Fears old, anno 1 582. 
7 0 H * 3 0 L. 
Or. Mechlin, was bo” in the year 15 34, he was 


a very ſkiltul man, and work*d almoſt always | 

in little, as 7 in oil, as in miniature and diſtem- _ 
per. He was employ d two years by the elector 
Palatine at Heidelberg, from whence he went to 80 
Mons, and thence to Amſterdam, where he died, 
anno 1393. Goltius engrav'd his epitaph, and his 7 


picture with it. James and Rowland Savery were 
. his Aae e | 


MARTIN E E Ns K T R k. 


A8 a peaſant's "Vt "His father liv'd in a 
village call'd Hemſkirk | in Holland, where 


Martin was born. In his youth he was ſo dull, that 


the maſter, with whom he was put, ſent him back |} 
do his father, deſpairing that he would ever be good 
for any thing. Hemfkirk's genius, like fruit that is 


ripe late, 51 time after ſtirr'd him up to try once 
more {ik ſucceſs in the art, He went to another 


_ maſter, and by indefatigable application arrived toa 


oreat degree of perfection in his profeſſion. He 
was ſome time under the diſcipline of Schorel, whoſe 


reputation made him deſirous to learn of him. His 
genius _ 
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genius, by little and little, made its way thro? all 
_ difficulties, and he became a correct Painter, eaſy 
and fruitful in his inventions. He went to Rome, 


and intended to ſtay there a long time; but after he 
had been there about three years, an accident hap- 
pen'd to him, which obliged him to return to his 


own country. He ſettled at Harlem, and liv'd 


there the remainder of his days. Moſt of his works 
were engrav'd. Vaſari gives a particular account of 
them, commends them, and ſays, Michael Angelo 


Was 0 pleas'd with one of the prints, that he had a 
mind to colour it. However, one may ſee by the prints 


of Hemſkirk's works, that he did not underſtand : 
the Claro Oſcuro, and that his manner of deſigning _ 
was dry. He was threeſcore and ſixteen years old 


when he died, anno 1374. 
CHARLES Van MANDER 


7 AS a gentleman org.” Hs: 8 father was 4197 


of the manor of Meulebrac in Flanders, 
| where his ſon Charles was bred, and a great deal of 8 
care taken about his education. The youth ſhewing 
early an inclination to painting, his father pat him 
to Lucas de Heer, a famous Painter in thoſe days, 
and afterwards to Peter Udalric. While he was 
under the diſcipline of the latter, he drew ſcveral 


hiſtory-pieces, taking the ſubjects from the holy 
ſcriptures: At the fame time he wrote plays, for he 


was a poet as well as a Painter, When he was about 
Twenty-ſix years old he went to Rome, where he 


ſtay'd three years, and then remov'd to Germany. 
At Vienna he made ſeveral triumphal arches for the 


emperor Rodolphus's publick entries, after which he 


return'd to Meulebrac, the Place of his nativity. 


The war breaking out about religion, he retii'd 


to Courtray, where he painted ſeveral things for the 
5 R churches, 
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L churches, and particularly a Saint Catherine, which „ 


was very much commended. 


When he return'd to his Haw at Meulebrac, 5 
was robb'd of all he had, and having nothing left 
for his ſubſiſtance, he went aboard a veſſel bound = 
for Haerlem, where he ſoon recover'd the wealth he 
had loſt, and ſpent his time in the exerciſes of paint- 


ing and poetry. Among other things, he drew the 


4 hiſtory of Chriſt's paſſion, the prints of which were 
grav'd by Geyen. Goltius, and the two Cornelius's | 


joining with him, they form'd a ſort of academy in 
the city of Haerlem, to defign after nature, for the 


Inſtruction of young Painters. His works, in proſe . 


and verſe, are ſo numerous, we ſhould: tire the rea- 


der to name them all here. Beſides a treatiſe of 
painting, he wrote the lives of the Flemiſh Painters, 

He was kill'd by an ignorant phyſician 1 in the ſixty- þ| 
eighth year of his age, anno 1607. His body lies | 


burg ad in the old church at Amſterdam. 


He had a ſon, whoſe name was Charles, of his 


father's humour and profeſſion : the king of Den- 


mark invited him to Copenhagen, where he lived 


with the reputation of a ſkilful man, 


MARTIN & O s, 


r Antwerp, travelbd al over Italy. He was 
correct in his deſigns, and eaſy in his inven- 


tion; but there is nothing that touches one in his 


performances: However, "they are very Numerous, 
moſt of them are engrav*d, and the prints are to be 


ſeen. *Twas after his :deſions that the Sadelers gray'd 
their hermits. He alſo drew. the deſigns of the life 
of Chriſt, which Vi jerx engrav'd. "He was very fat, 


d yery old when he died, which was in the year ot : 
our Lord, 1604. 


LILLE 
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JOHN STRADA 


FAS born at Bruges, anno 1527, and deſcen- | 
ded from the ancient and noble family of the 
Strada's, which, after the death of Charles de 
Goude, the thirteenth earl of Flanders, who was 
aſſaſſinated for his tyranny in St. Dona's church in 


Bruges, was diſpers'd up and down every where, and 


: became almoſt extinct. The Painter we are ſpeak- 
ing of went to Italy, and remained ſome time at 
F lorence, where he perſorm'd ſeveral pieces in freſ- 


4 co, and in oil, for the great duke. Vaſari ſer him 
to work on the paintings which were drawing in 


that prince's cabinet. He deſign'd horſes very well, 0 
and his genius made him incline to paint huntings. 
He died, anno 1604. in the 77 year of his age. 
Tempeſta was his — 


BARTHOLO 1 E N. SPRANGHER 


TAS the ſon of a merchant of Anrwetp, where 
he was born in the year 1546. He learne 


the ene of his art of ſeveral maſters, and then 
went to Rome, where cardinal Farneſe took him into 


his ſervice. This cardinal having undertaken to ad- 
vance him, recommended him to pope Pius V. who 
employ'd him at Belvedere, where Sprangher was 
thirty: eight months drawing the picture of che day 
of judgment, which picture is ſtill over that pope's 
tomb, While he was working upon it, Vaſari told 
his holineſs, that whatever Sprangher did, was ſo 
much time loſt. Whether he ſpoke it out of envy, 
or out of diſhke of Sprangher's manner, we cannot 
decide; *tis probable it might be from an ill opinion 
of his performances; for *tis ſtrange that Sprangher, 
who form'd his manner in Italy, {hould have im- 
Prora no more by the beautiful things he ſaw 
— R — —„— there, 
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there, and ſhould give himſelf up entirely to the 
warmth of an irregular fancy. I ſay this without 
any intention to leſſen the merit of his works, which 
have a great deal of ſpirit in them, and were eſteem'd 


by many perſons of quality, eſpecially by the pope, 


who commanded him to go on, notwithſtanding 
what Vaſari ſaid againſt him: however, *twas on 

condition he ſhould Thew his deſigns before he began 
any pictures for his holineſs, to the end they might 

be corrected where they wanted it. By this means 
- Sprangherfiniſh' dhis thoughts, which beforewere little 
more than ſketches ſtruck out of the fire of his ima- 


gination : Upon all which we may make this reflec- 


: tion. that *twas not his gout of deſign that pleas'd 


the pope and the Romans, who approv'd his perfor- 


mances, but that there was ſome other part of the 
art, in the manner of this Painter, which was un— 
| known to Vaſari, and which had ſo good an effet 
on the eyes of ſuch as were not prejudic'd againſt | 
him, that it ſupported the character of his ee in 
ſpite of jealouſy or envy. 
 Sprangher, after having made abundance of pic- 
tures in ſeveral places of Rome, was choſen, by 
john of Bologna, the duke of Florence s ſculptor, 
to be ſent to che emperor Maximilian II. who had 
deſired a {kilfu} Painter of him. Sprangher did a 
great quantity of pictures for that emperor, and Ro- 
dolphus who ſucceeded him at Vienna and Prague. 
He went afterwards into his own country, and 1 tra- 
veli'd from one city to another in the Netherlands, 
having been abſent from thence thirty-ſeven years. 
He was very much honour'd wherever he came, 
and when he had ſeen all the paces he intended to 
ſce, and viſited all his friends, he returned to 
Prague, where he ſettled, and Lied in a very old 


age. 


HENRY 


* | 


HENRY GOLTIUS, 


7 AS the fon of John Goltius a famous 
+ painter on glaſs. He was born in the year 
1558, in a village call? d Mulbrec, in the dutchy of 
Juſiers. He learnt his art at Haerlem, and marry'd 
there. His wife had had a former haſband, and 
by him a ſon, whoſe name was Matthew, whom | 
Goltius taught to engrave, His troubles, occaſion'd 
by ſome croſſes in his domeſtic affairs, threw him 
into a diſtemper which turn'd to a ſhortneſs of 


breatb, and that to ſpitting of blood, which con- 


tinu'd three years, and he could find no remedy for 


it: in deſpair of life he reſolv'd to travel to Italy. 
His friends did what they cou'd to diſſuade him 


from a journey, which they thought none but a 
mad. man wou'd undertake in his condition. They 
ſhew'd him what danger he was about to run, and 


that his health was "ir ill ſettled it might colt him 
his life. He anſwer? d, Ele had rather: die Jearn- 


« ing ſomething, chan live in ſuch a languithing 
Bt ſtate as he was in; and that ſince his own country _ 
agreed with him no better, he would try an- 


8 other.” Acoordingly he went thro? moſt of the 
chief cities of Germany, where he viſited the 


| Painters, and the curious. To prevent his being 


known, he pals'd for his man's ſervant, prete ending 
he was entertain'd by him for his kill 1 in painting, 
By this means he heard what one and Cother {aid 


of his works, without knowing who he was, which 
was a great pleaſure to him. His diſguiſe, his di- 
verſion, the exerciſe of his journey, and the diffe- 
rent air of the countries thro' which he travelb'd, 


had ſuch an effect upon his mind and body, that be 

recover'd his former health and vigour. 
He deſign'd an infinite number of pieces at Rome 
and Naples, as well after the antique, as after Ra- 
83 Phacl, 
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Phael, Polidoro, and other famous maſters. He 
painted very little himſelf, and his diſtemper tak 
ing him again, he was ford to enter into a new 
cCourſe of phylic. The phyſicians cur'd him bya 
milk diet, and advis'd him to return to his native 
air. He came back to Haerlem, where he grav'd 
lever ral things in ſeveral manners, and at laſt hav. 3 
ing form'd a Particular one, he put forth abun. | - 
dance of fine prints, drawn after the deſigns 88 
he brought out of Italy with iw. _ 
One may perceive, by the prints that were of | 
his invention, that his gout of deſigning was not 
very natural, and that his manner had ſomethiug | 
in it that was wild : however, *tis viſible alſo, that 
he manag'd his graver with great ſteadineſs, and 
extraordinary lightneſs. He dy'd at Haerlem. an- „ 
no 1617. at fifty nine years of _ = 


JOHN VAN 4 0 R. 


C Jo calld from the place of his father's abate 


which was Ach la Chapelle. He he himſelf 


Was born at Cologn, in the year 1556, Having 
been Sprangher” s diſciple for ſome time, he cravel- 
led from one city to another, all over Italy, feck- |} 
ing after opportunities to Improve kimfelt. in the 
- ſtudy of his art, From Italy he went to Germany, 
where the emperor Rodolphus took him into fa- 
vour, and ſent him to Rome to deſign the an- 
tiques. This prince was a paſſionate lover of the 
fine arts, a good critic in them, and a great en- 
courager of merit in all artiſts. John van Ach, at 
his return, worked a long while for the emperor. |} 
His performances deſerve praiſe, and got him the 
character of the greateſt maſter of his time. The 
E:NPETOr valu'd him as well for his prudence, as 


fill; and he employ'd all his credit at the imperial 


Court, to oblige men of merit, He dy 'd_there | 


ID Joadci 
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loaden with riches and honour, and belov'd and 
eltcem'd oy all that knew him. 


JOSEPH HEINTS, 


F Bern, was entertain'd in the emperor Ro- 
dolphus's ſervice, at the ſame time that John 
van Ach, Sprangher, Hufnagle, Brueghel, Row- 
land Savery, John and Giles Sadeler, and others 
were empioy'd by him. The emperor ſent him 

into Italy, to deſign the finelt ſtatues and pictures, 
and he ſucceeded fo well therein, that he was par- 
ticularly favour” d by that prince, for whom he did 
a a great many admirable pieces, which were engrav'd ' 
by the Sadeler's, Lucas Killan, and Iſaac Mayer of 
Francfort. He dy'd at Prague, very much la- 
mented by perſons of the beſt quality, for he was 
himſelf a man of honour, He had a Jon, who 

ene 5 


MATTHEW and PAUL BRIL, Brothers, - 


SH * Antwerp, were good. land(kip- painters, 
and good topographers. Matthew being 
employ*d on the works of the Vatican, his brother 
Paul came to Rome, where they did each of them 
ſeveral things in freſco, Matthew dy'd in the year 
1 584. Paul his younger brother, who liv'd to be 
72 years old, left a vaſt number of rare pieces be- 
hind him, when he departed this life, anno 1622. 
His works are in moſt of the cabinets of the curi- 
ous, and TO much eſteem'd by them. 5 


CORNE :LIUS CORNELIUS, 


F Renke was ſon of Peter Cornelius, a a 
ſkilful painter. He was born in the year 
1562. and tho? he had never been in Italy, drew a 
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great many very fine pieces, and bred up good dif. 
ciples. He join'd with Charles van Mander, in 


ers in erecting an. academy of painting at Haerlem, | 
abdut the year of our Lord 1595. 


4 DA I cn N O O R 2. 


0 F Antwerp, was ſon. and di ſciple of Lambert 
van Ncort. He painted in great, and had 
the reputation of being a maſter, He was fo full 
of buſineſs, he had not time to go out of his o.ä 


country. He was Ruben's firſt. maſter, and dy'd 


at Antwerp, anno 1641. being fourſcore and four 
year's 019; -: 


oTHno YENIUS, 


"I 8 R BA Venus, A Dutchman, was de- 
VL ſcended of a conſiderable” family in the city 
of Leyden, and born in the year 1555. He was 


carefully educated by his parents in the ſtudy of tlic 


Belles Lettres. He learn'd at the ſame time to de- 
ſign of Iſaac Nickolas. He was but fifteen years 
old When the civil wars obliged him to leave 
his country; he retir'd to Liege, finiſh'd. his ſtu- 
dies, and there gave the firſt proofs of the beauty 
of his mind. He was particularly known to Car- 
dinal Grooſbeck, who gave him Letters of Recom- 


mendation when he went to Rome, where he was 


entertain'd by Cardinal Maduccio. His genius was 

fo active, that he at once apply'd kimfelf to Philo- 
ſophy, poetry, the mathematics and painting, He _ 
became a great proficient in de chgning under the. 

_ diſcipline of Frederico Zucchero. He acquir'd an 
excellence in all the parts of pain! ing, eſpectully 
ia rhe knowledge of the Claro Oſcurd; by which 
dae was reckon'd in Italy, to be one of the moſt in- 
genious and moſt univerſal men of his age. He 


nd. 
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liv*d at Rome ſeven years, during which time he 
perform'd ſeveral rare pieces, and then paſſing into 
| Germany, was receiv'd into the emperor's ſervice. 
After this the duke of Bavaria and the elector of 
Cologn employ'd him; but all the advantages that 
he got by his ſervice in the courts of foreign 
princes, cou'd not detain him there; he had a de- 
fire to return into the low-countries, whereof Alex- 
ander Farneſe, prince of Parma, was then gover- 
nor. He drew his picture, arm'd cap-a-pe, which 
confirm'd his reputation in the Netherlands. After 
the death of that prince, Venius retir'd to Antwerp, 
where he adorn'd the principal churches with his 
paintings. The arch-duke Albert, who ſucceeded 

the prince of Parma in the government of the Low- 
countries, ſent for him to Bruſſels, made him ma- 
ſter of the mint, and tho' it took up much time, 
Otho found leiſure to exerciſe himſelf in his profeſ- 
ſion. He drew the arch-duke, and his wife the 
infanta Iſobella's portraits in great, which were ſent 
to James I. king of Great-Britain: and to ſhew hs 
knowledge of polite learning, as wel! as that of 
Paintipg, he publiſh'd ſeveral treatiſes, embelliſhing 
them with cuts of his own deſigning; as Horace's 
emblems, the life of Thomas Aquinas, and the 
_ emblems of love, all which I have ſeen, and in 
which there is a great deal of art and grace, Ve- 
nius dedicating the emblems of profane love to the 
_ Infanta Iſabella, ſhe oblig'd him to do the like by 
divine love. Lewis XIII. made him very fair ot- 
fers to tempt him to enter into his ſervice, but he 
wou'd never leave his own country, ſatisfying him- 
ſelf with the character and employments he held 
there. He was the firſt ſince Polidore Caravaggio, 
who reduc'd the Claro Oſcuro, to a principle of the 
art of painting. Rubens perfected what he began, 
and the whole Flemiſh ſchool learn'd it of him. 
Venius dy'd at Bruſſels, anno 1634. in the three- 
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ſcore and eighteenth year of his age. He had two 

brothers, Gilbert, who was a graver, and Peter, a2 
painter. He had alſo the Honour t to breed 92 the _ 
famous Rubens i in his art. „ , 


Jour BOTTENHAMER, 


FAS born at Munich in Bavaria, in the 
year 1564. He learnt the rudiments of - 


painting of his father; but he form'd his manner in 


Italy, under the diſcipline of Tintoret, whoſe diſ- : 
ciple he was. He painted in freſco and in oils ©: 
his invention was ealy and agreeable : he work' d 


very much in freſco at Munich and Augſburg, : | 


where there are great proofs of his ability ſtill re. 
maining. He got money apace, but being extrava- 
gant, N it away as faſt as he got. EE 


PETER CORNELIUS DE RICK 
F the city of Delft: - minted Baſtano's man- 

8 5 ner ſo natur that the curious are often 
deceivid by 5 


She. PETER PAUL RUBENS, 


7 Ham: i in ſome fort, we may call the honour 
of painting, was originally of Antwerp, 
where his father John Rubens, of noble extraction, 


held the office of counſellor in the ſenate : when the 


civil wars broke out, they oblig' d him to leave his 
country, and retire to Cologn, in which city his ſon 
Peter Paul Rubens was born in the Fear 1377 The 
care his parents took of his education, and the vi- 
vacity of his wit made every thing eaſy to him, 
that he had a mind to learn. He was ſo ingenious, 
that *twas thought his merit wou'd advance him to 


8 his father's poſt: but he bad not reſoly*d ypon Bey 
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| profeſſion when his father dy d, and the troubles 
in the Netherlands abating, his family return'd to 
Antwerp. He continu'd there his ſtudies of the 
Belles Lettres, and at his leiſure hours, diverted him- 
ſelf with deſigning, feeling in himſelf a ſtrong incli- 
nation to the exerciſe of that art, to which | he was 
carry'd away by a ſecret impulſe of nature, who had 
ſow'd the ſeeds of it deep in his mind. His mo- 
ther, perceiving his deſires to improve himſelf in 
it grew ſtronger every day, permitting him to learn 


to deſign of Adam Van Noort, who was a painter 
of ſome note; but when Rubens had been long 


enough with him to ſee that he was not for his 
15 purpoſe, he remov'd to Otho Venius, who was not 
only a good painter, but a man of wit, maſter of 
the principles of his art, and well vers'd in the Bel- 
les Lettres. Theſe rare qualities agreeing with Ru- 
bens's genius, the maſter and diſciple contracted an 


intimate friendſhip, and this was the occaſion of 


his giving himſelf up entirely to his art, which 


he at firſt intended to learn only for his pleaſure; to 


which, the loſſes his family ſuffer'd in the civil wats, 


were no ſmall inducement, 


Ae learn'd with fo much eaſe, and 1 1 0 with 
fo much application, that *twas not long before he 


equall'd his maſter. He only wanted to improve 


his talent by travel: to that end he went to Venice, 
and in the ſchool of Titian, perfected his know- 


ledge of the principles of colouring, 


In this city he became acquainted with one of the | 
ö duke of Mantua's gentlemen, who 0 propos d to him, 


on behalf of his maſter, to enter into that duke's 


ſervice in the ſame quality. The excellent paintings 
Which are at Mantua, and of which Rubens had 
heard much talk, were the chief motives to his ac- 
cepting this propoſal. He ſoon grew in credit at 
the court of Mantua, where having carefully ſtu- 


ay'd Julio Romano? $ works, he made no long ſtay. 
Thence 
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Thence he went to Rome, and with the ſame care 
apply'd himſelf to the ſtudy of the antique, the 
works of Raphael, and every thing that might con- 


tribute to his perfection in his art. What was a. 


greeable to his gout he made his own, either by 
copying, or making reflections upon it, which he 
preſently wrote down; and he generally accompa- 
ny'd thoſe reflections with deſigns, drawn with a 


light ſtroke of his pen, carrying always about him Þ 


two or three ſheets of blank-paper for that purpoſe. 
While he was in Rome, he drew the pictures for 


the altir of the church of Santa Croce, and others 


for the Cbieſa Nova, belonging to che fathers of 

the oratory. 

He had been ſeven years following hls Kudie in 
Italy, when he receiv'd advice that his mother was 
_ dangerouſly ill. He took poſt immediately and re- 
turn'd to Antwerp, but his mother dy'd before 
his arrival. Soon after he marry'd Katherine de 

Brents, with whom he liv'd four years. He loved 
her extremely, and when ſhe dy'd, was ſo troubled | 
at her death, that he left Antwerp for ſome time, 
| endeavouring to divert his ſorrow by a journey to 


„„ Holland. He went to Utrecht, to viſit Huntorſt, 


for whom he had a great value, Sandrart, who was 
then Huntorſt's diſciple, waited upon Rubens to all 
the cities of Holland, and ſays, that as they were 
on their way from one town to another, Rubens, 
ſpeaking of the works of the painters, that he had 
een in his journey, preferred Huntorſt's manner ot 
painting, and Blomaert's compoſitions, to any he 
had ſeen; and that he was ſo in love with Cornelius 
Polemburgh's pictures in Little, that he deſired 
him to draw ſome for him. Rubens's ſecond wife 
was Helena Forman, who was indeed a Helen ior 
beauty, and help'd him very: much in the figures of 
wome Eh, - hich he Peiner 
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Nubens's reputation ſpreading over all Europe, 
chere was never a painter but coveted to have ſome- 
thing or other of his drawing; and he was fo im- 
portuned on this account, that he was forced to leave 
bis deſigns to be executed by his diſciples, whoſe 
pictures he touched over again with freſh views, a 
lively underſtanding, and a readineſs of hand.. an- 
ſwerable to the quickneſs of his wit, which got him 
a good eſtate in a ſmall time. But there is a vaſt 
deal of difference between theſe pieces, and thoſe 
that were all of his own drawing. The former are 
an injury to the reputation of the latter, for they 
are generally ill deſigned, and lightly painted. 
258 8 of Medicis, wife of Henry IV. be- 
ing deſirous that Rubens ſhould paint the Luxem- 
burg galleries at Paris, invited him to come thither; 
whither he came, at her requeſt, to take a view of 
the places, and draw his deſigns for two of thoſe 
galleries. The kiſtory of that queen's life, was in- 
tended for the ſubject of one of his pieces, and the 
life of Henry IV. for the other. Rubens began the 
| gallery firſt, that was to be painted with the ſtory 
of the life of Mary of Medicis, which he finiſh'd ; 
but the king's death happening preſently after, 
| hinder'd his compleating the hiftory of his reign, 
towards which he had begun ſeveral pictures. The 
queen, who loved painting, and deſigned very 
neatly herſelf, obliged Rubens to draw two of the 
pictures that were part of her ſtory, in her preſence, 
that ſhe might have the pleaſure to ſee him paint. 
While Rubens was at Paris, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham happened to come there, and became acquain- 
ted with him. He was taken with his good ſenſe ; 
and finding it to be equally ſolid and penetrating, 
he recommended him to the Infanta Iſabella, who 
made him her ambaſſador in England, to negotiate 
a peace with King Charles I, in the name of her 
nephew Philip IV. king of Spain, and in her own. 


* 
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The treaty took effect, and King Charles, in ac- 


knowledgment of the ſervice he had done the 
crown of England, preſented him, in full parlia- 


ment, with a ſword and garter, both of them en- 


riched with diamonds, and together worth twelve 5 


| thouſand crowns. 


[We muſt defies the render? s excuſe for giving him Z 


the trouble of reading the laſt paragraph, which is as 


_ falſe as ridiculous but there ſcarce ever was a French 
hiſtorian, who out of the inveterate hatred the French 
bear naturally our nation, has not every where, when |} 
he ſpeaks of the affairs of England, done it with al! 
the diſadvantage and falſhood that malice could ſug- 
geſt. Even this writer, otherwiſe fair and equal in 
his report of things, cannot forbear reflecting on the | 
honour of our country, and to do it is guilty of the 
greateſt abſurdity in the world. He makes King 
Charles preſent Rubens with gifts to the value of | 
three thouſand pounds, for concluding a peace be- 


| tween England and Spain, as if England was fo 


fond of the friendſhip of the Spaniards, or ſo a- 
|  fraid of their power, that ſhe thought ſhe could not 
reward the man ſufficiently, that had been a chief 


inſtrument in the treaty z which is as likely as that 


the king ſhould do him ſo much honour in full par- 
liament; a falſity too obvious to need confutation. 


But ſuch 1s the veracity of the French writers, when 


they have any thing to ſay of England, they will not 
name thoſe of our nation, whom they cannot, with- 
out more than common aſſurance, mention but with 


honour; and for that reaſon the whole Engliſh 
ſchool was ſunk by this hiſtorian, We ſhall ſay more 


of it hereafter. The truth of Rubens's ſucceſs in 
the court of England, is: e concluded the treaty, 
and painted the banquetting-houſe, for which the 


King paid him ſo much money; and as he was a 
man of merit, knighted him. He ſold the Duke 


of 
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of Buckingham ſo many pictures, ſtatues, medals 
and antiquities, that the Duke paid him ten thou- 
ſand pounds for the purchaſe, He was his intimate 
friend; and Rubens's character was ſuch, that the 
Duke got as much honour by Rubens's friendſhip, 
as Rubens did by his; for if the one was great in fa- 
vour, riches, power and dignities, the other Was as 
great in fame, merit, knowledge, and the glory of 
being the prince of his profeſſion. To return to 
Monſieur de Pile's hiſtory of him.] 
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When he went to Spain, to give Philip an ac- 
count of his negotiation, he had alſo the honour of 
knighthood from him, beſides many magnificent 
_ preſents. He drew the portraits of the Royal Fa- 
mily, and copied ſome of Titian's for his own | 
PP os oberg oro no poi 
While Rubens was in Spain, Don John, Duke 

of Braganza, (who was afterwards king of Por- Z | 
tugal) being a lover of painting, and hearing i 
much talk of Rubens's excellence in that art, | 
wrote to fome Lords that were his friends in 
the court of Madrid, to deſire they would ſo 
order the matter, that Rubens might viſit him at 
Villa Vitioſa, the place of his reſidence. Rubens 
was well enough pleaſed with the journey, and 
ſet out with a great train, which ſome of the 
Duke's friends giving him notice of, he was ſo 
frighted that he ſent a gentleman to meet him, and 
tell him, the duke his maſter being obliged to go 
from home about an extraordinary affair, defired 
him not to come any farther, and that he would ac- 
cept of fifty piſtoles for the charge he had been at in 
coming ſo far. Rubens refuſed the piſtoles, ſaying, 
he did not want any ſuch ſupply, having brought 
two thouſand along with him, which he intended to 
ſpend in the duke's court in fifteen days, the time 
he had allotted for his ſtay there. = 
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Sir Peter returning to Flanders, had the poſt of 
ſecretary of ſtate conferred on him; however, he 


did not leave off his profeſſion, the extent of his 


underſtanding being large enough to do the datics 


of his office, and to exerciſe himſelf in his art, I hus | 
loaden with riches and hanour he lived ſeveral years. 
At laſt the gout, with which he had been a long 

time afflicted, flew up to his ſtomach, and killed | 


him, anno 1640, in the ſixty-third year of his age. 
He left two ſons by his ſecond wife ; the eldeſt ſuc- 


ceeded him in the office of ſecretary of ſtate, and I! 
the other was very well provided for by the ſhare of | 


his father's eſtate, which fell to him. 


He was good- natur d and obliging ; | his genius | 


was full of fire, his ſenſe ſolid and . He 


was univerſally learned; and for the politeneſs of 


"bis. manners, and the perfection of his knowledge, 
he was beloved and eſteemed by perſons of the bi 
rank. He ſpoke ſix languages; and when he wrote 
to men of learning, or made any obſervations | on 
his art, he a always did it in Latin. 


Never painter produced ſo many, and fo. great | 
5 compoſitions as Rubens. The palaces of ſeveral |} 


princes, and the churches in Flanders, can give ſub- 
ſtantial proofs of this aſſertion. 'Tis difficult to 


| decide where his fineſt pieces are. There is hardly 
a place in Europe, but has ſome token of his abi- 


lity 3 however, the citics of Antwerp and Paris, 
ſcem to be the depoſitories of his moſt valuable 
paintings. The good judges and ſkilful painters, 


Who examine bis works with care, will eaſily be 
convinced that Rubens not only carried the art o-f 

painting to a very high degree, but that he opened | 

a way, Which will lead thole chat Proceed | in it, to 


perfection. 
He had a great many good diſciples, as David 
Teniers, Van Dyck, Jordan, Jouſt, Soutmans, 


e Van a cen Van Mol, Van Houk, 


Eraſqus 


— 
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© Eraſmus Quillinus, and others; of all whom Van 
Dyck diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt, and did his ma- 


I ſter moſt honour. = 
Rubens at firſt l to bimſelk to imitate 


. 1 Angelo da Caravaggio's manner of paint- 
» but finding it too laborious, he left it, and 


formed another more : expeditious and agreeable to 


his genius. 


* One Brendel, a painter, who was alſo a famous 
chymiſt, coming to ſee him, aſked him if he would 


join with him in ſearching after the philoſopher's- 


ſtone, telling him to encourage him, he had little more 
do do to cone at it, and they might both of them 
make their fortunes by it. Rubens anſwered, He 
came too late by above twenty years, for he had 
himſelf found out the philoſopher” 8 Kone, by the 


help of his pencil and colours. 
Abraham Johnſon, a ſkilful painter of 1 
whole only fault was lazineſs and debauchery, com- 


plaining of fortune, and being jealous of Rubens, 
challeng'd him, propoſing to him to draw each a 
picture, as a trial of ſkill, and to leave it to certain 
criticks, to determine whoſe performance was beſt. 
Rubens did not think fit to accept of the challenge, 
anſwering, That he willingly yielded the preference 
to him; that both of them ſhould continue to do 
their beſt, which he intended to the utmoſt of his 
power, and no doubt the public would do them | 


| both juſtice, - 
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REFLEXIONS on the WORKs 
or 


PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


IS very eaſy to perceive by the works of Uhis - 1 
painter, that his genius was of the firſt or- 


der, which he cultivated by a profound knowledge 


in all forts of literature, by a nice enquiry into every | _ 
thing that had relation to his profeſſion, and by in- 
defatigable labour, Thus his invention was inge- | 
nious, and accompanied with all thoſe circumſtances - 


tat were worthy of a place in his ſubject. He pain- 
tech in all kinds, often the ſame things, but very 
differently. No man ever treated allegorical ſub- 
jects ſo learnedly and clearly as Rubens; and as al- 
legories are a ſort of language which conſtantly 


\ ought to be authorized by aſe, "and generally under- 
Rood, he always introduced thoſe ſymbols in his 
pieces, w which medals, and other monuments of an- 


tiquity, have rendered TON; at Jeait, to the 
earned. 


As his invention was ingenious; * his diſpoſition 4 
was advantageous; every particular object in his 
pictures was Teen with pleaſure itſelf, and contributed 


alſo to the good effect of the whole together; 

Tho? Rubens lived ſeven years in Italy 3 tho? he 
made a conſiderable collection of medals, ſtatues, 
and engraved ſtones; tho' he examined, underſtood. 


and extolled the beauty of the Antique, as appears 


by a manuſcript of his, the original of which is in 


my cuſtody, yet, thro' education, and the nature 


of his country, he fell into a Flemiſh character, and 
ſometimes made an ill choice, offending againſt the 
irregularity of deſign : However, tho' this i is a fault 
that is blameable wherever it is found, and tho' his 


knitting ot the 3 Joints is a little too extravagant, yet 


1 l 
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the beſt judges muſt confeſs, that Rubens was very 
far from being ignorant in deſigning; for in moſt 
of his pictures he has ſhewn a great deal of pene- 
tration in it. There is a piece of his drawing in the 
city of Gaunt, a repreſentation of the fall of the 
damned, in which there are near 200 figures de- 
| figned with a good guſto, and very correctly. By 
3 this we may perceive, that Rubens's errors in de- 
- þ 3 figning ee den from the ee of his produce 
8 Is tions. 
There are Abdel of his pictures at t Pur, e- 
. | fpecially in the Luxemburg g galleries. J refer the 


| impartial criticks to thoſe pieces, and they will find 
- | enough, in the divinities and principal figures at 
7 leaſt, to fatisfy the nicety of their judgment. 


-.. 8 He expreſſed his ſubjects with equal energy and = : 
3 perſpicuity, to which he added nobleneſs and gran- 


|  cdeur, His particular expreſſions are ſuitable to the 
- |  fſubjet. The ſpectator is every where moved by 
BY them, and thereare fome of them of a fublime cha- | 
. racter. | = 
fis attitudes are ſimple We FERN?” without 5 4 
I neſs, contraſted and animated without exaggeration, 
and varied with prudence. 
| His figures are adjuſted ok A good cot, * 
bi draperies are ſet with art. They are diverſified 
and agreeable to the ſex, age and dignity of the 
3 perſons repreſented. The folds are large, well 


placed, and expoſe the naked without affeckation. 
He has ſhewn as much judgment in his landſkips 
as in his figures; and when he repreſents proſpects 
naturally ungrateful and inſipid as thoſe of Flanders 
are, he renders them picquant by the claro oſcuro, 
and by the accidents which he introduces into his 
_ compoſition. The forms of his trees are not very 
elegant. They reſemble thoſe of his own coun- 
try too much, and his touches are not ſo fine as 


| Vitian? 8. . 
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His architecture is heavy, and has ſomething of 
the Gothic in it. He often makes uſe of the I- | 
cences z but they are judicious, advantageous, and | 
imperceptible. | 
Every thing that depends on colouring | is admi- | 
rable in Rubens, He advanced the knowledge of 
the Claro Oſcuro more than any painter ever did. 
and ſhew'd the neceſſity of it. 
By his example, he made the method of pleang 1 
: the eyes a precept. He collected his objects after 
the manner of a bunch of grapes, of which the 
grapes that are in the light make altogether a mals_ 
of light, and thoſe that are in the dark, a maſs of 
_ darkneſs. Thus all the grapes making one ſingle 
object, the eyes behold them without diſtraction, "= 
and may, at the ſame time, diſtinguiſh them with. 1 
out confuſion. = 
The reader will perceive we differ i in the cant ä 
tion of this ſimile, from the tranſlation of the ſams | 
compariſon in the firſt chapter. As plain and fa- 
miliar as it ſeemed to Monſicur de Piles, and the 
painters, we wanted to be more enlightned in it to | 
make it clear to ſuch as are not of the profeſſion, 
We have been literal in rendering ic into Engliſh in 
this place, and becauſe Monſieur de Piles has exa- 


mined it better in his obſervations on Monſieur de 


Freſnoy's art of painting, we ſhall add that expla- 
nation to this bere. His words are theſe: 3 


"Titan, by this rudicious and a compariſon, 


means that a painter ought to collect the objects, and is 


 dijpoſe them in ſuch @ manner as to compoſe one whole, |} 
_ the ſeveral contiguous parts of which may be enlighten'd, 


many ſhadowed, and others of broken colours, to be ix 
the turnings, as on à bunch of grapes, many grape”, 


which are the parts of it, are in the light, many in th? 


ſhadow, and the reſt faintly coloured, to make them gb 


farther back, — once told Tintoret, that in his 


greal eſt 
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greateſt works A bunch of grapes had oven his pr incipal 
rule, and bis ſureſt guide, 


This aſſemblage of abies ad light 18 called 'Y 


groupe, and let the number of the figures that en- 
ter into a compoſition be never ſo great, Rubens 


never made above three groupes in one piece, that 
the fight might not be ſcattered by a multiplicity 
of objects, alike ſenſible and expoſed, He alto in- 
_duſtriouſly concealed the artifice as much as poſſible, 


and _ thoſe that e its e can diſ- 
cover it. 


His carnations are very freſh, each in its charac- 
ter. His tints are juſt, and employed with a free 


hand, without being jumbled by the mixture, for 


fear they ſhould ſully and loſe too muca of their 
luſtre or truth, which appeared in them when the 
work was firſt done. Rubens obſerved this maxini 
with the more care, becauſe his performances are 


grand, and conſequently to be viewed at a diſtance ; 


wherefore he endeavoured to preſerve the character 


of his objects, and the freſhneſs of his carnations. 
'To this end, he not only did his utmoſt to keep 
his eint pure, but he made uſe of the moſt lively 


colours to have the effect he intended. He ſucceed - 
ed in his endeavours, and is the only perſon who 
underſtood how to join a great Juſtre to a great cha- 


racter of truth; and, among ſo much brilliant, to 


maintain a harmony, and a ſurpriſing force; for 


which reaſon we may reckon the ſupreme degree, 
to which he raiſed colouring, to be one of the molt 
valuable talents of this painter. 

He was a man of univerſal genius, and excelled 
as well in hiſtory-painting as in portraits, landſkips, 


animals, and cvery thing that was proper to be 
painted. 


His abour was light, his W mellow, and his 


Rees finiſhed, but not like ſome painters, Who 
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with overſtraining and earneſtneſs of finiſhing their 
pieces, do them more harm than good, He had 
teveral diſciples who executed his deſigns; on which 


account many pictures are attributed to him that 
were not of his doing. 


His own works, to which 
he gave the laſt hand, ſhew that never painter was 


more eaſy in the execution of his deſigns, and that 
the wonderful effect which they have on the eyes of 

the ſpectator, did not proceed ſo much from his 
conſummate experience, as from the certainty of RS 


principles. 
ADAM ELSHEIMER, 


ORN at Previcforty upon the Main, was a tay- 
lor's ſon, and at Et a diſciple of Philip Ut. 
fenbach, a man of ſenſe, who aiming at a great 

many things, had little experience of the practice 
part of the art, tho he was maſter of the 10 
Adam having learned of him as much as he could 


teach him, went to Rome, where he ſpent the re. | 
mainder of his days. He was very ſtudious, and 
_ exerciſed himſelf chiefly in little figures. He finiſhed 


every thing he did extremely: his colouring was 
good, and his compolition ingenious. Count Gaude 
of Utrecht graved ſeven pieces after him with equal 
fineneſs and force. There were ſeveral other prints 
engraved after his works, part of which he etched 


himſelf, and part were graved by Madclain du Pas, 


and others. 
His memory was ſo good, that if he had ſeen 


any thing, he would Keep it in his mind for ſome | 
time, and then paint it exactly without deſigning it 
when he firſt ſaw it. Tho' he lived in reputation 


at Rome, and ſold his pictures at high prices, yct he 
took up ſo much time in finiſhing them, that he could 
not ſell enough to anſwer the expence of his houſe: 
This made him lo melanc holy, that he neglected 
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his buſinels, and lived only upon what he could bor- 
row ; by which means he ran ſo far in debt, that not 
being able to get out of it, he was thrown into pri- 
ſon, "where he fell ſick ; ind tho? he was ſoon re- 
leaſed, his diſtemper continued, He could not bear 
the dilgrace, nor ſurvive it. His diſeaſe and trou— 
ble encreaſing, carried him to his grave in the year 


1610. The Italians themſelves, who had a parti- 


cular eſteem for him, lamented the loſs of him. 
James-Erneſt-Thomas of Landau was his diſciple, 


and his pictures are fo like Adam Ss that Rey arc 
often taken the one for the others. 


ABRAHAM BLOMABERT, 


ö ORN at Gorcum, anno cho. followed. his 
father to Utrecht, where he was educated, and 


always lived, His father was an architect, his 


maſters ſome ordinary. painters, whom he met with 
by chance; and he looked upon the time he ſpear 
with them, as ſo much thrown away. He formed 


a manner to himſelf after Nature, and as his 
genius directed him. It was eaſy, fruitful, grace- 


ful, and univerſal. He underſtood the. Claro 


Oſcuro. The folds. of his draperics were large, 
and had a good effect; but his goùt of deſigning 
had too much of his own country in it. There 


were a vaſt number of prints graved by the beſt 


gravers, after his works, He died at fourſcore 


years of age, anno 1647. He had three ſons, 
of whom Cornelius, the excellent graver, was the 
younge ell, 
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HENRY STENVICK. 


\ TENVICK was the place of his nativity. He 


learnt the rudiments of his art of John Uries, 


He delighted in drawing the perſpectives of the in- 
ſides of churches, and did every thing in this way 


that could be done. The wars of Flanders drove 

him out of his own country to Frankfort, where he 

ſettled and followed his profeſſion till he died, anno 

1603. He had a ſon who took a fancy to the ſame 
kind of painting. He was employed by Charles IJ. 
King of England. He lived very honourably at 
London, and when he died, his widow removed to | 
Amſterdam, where ſhe got her living by painting 
_ perſpectives, as her huthand- and father-in- law had | 
done before her. e 


ABRAHAM JOHNSON, 


F Antwerp, had a wonderful genius for paint- 


ing, and in his youth did ſome things that put 


him above all the young painters of his time; but | 
falling in love, he neglected his ſtudies and buſi- | 
neſs to follow his courtſhip, The young woman | 
liv'd at Antwerp, and he was ſo aſſiduous in his 


addreſſes, that he gain 55 and marry'd her. Nou, 


as if he had no more to do, ſince he had got a wife, 
he minded nothing bat his pleaſures, and ſoon 
ſpent what he had laid by before he marry'd. His. 
circumſtances growing low, inſtead of e his 
_ own lazineſs, he complained of the little juflice done | 
his merit, He grew jealous of Rubens, challeng- | 
ed him to draw a picture with him, and propos d 
ſeveral perſons to judge whoſe performance was beſt 
When they had done them. Rubers reply'd, “ He 


« willingly ſubmitted to him in that point, and the 


$8 World wou'd do them both Juſt ce, refuſing to 
| | * 
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accept the challenge. There are ſome of John- 


ſon's works in the churches at Antwerp, and a de- 
ſcent from the croſs, which he drew for the great 
church at Boiſleduc, a piece ſo admirably well per- 
form'd, that it has been taken for Rubens's, and 
indeed, it is not inferior to the works of that 


N 
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: F Antwerp, went to Rome, and after having 
O ſtudy'd the principles of his art ſome time, 

gave himſelf up entirely to Mantrede*s manner, and 

at laſt excell'd him in the force and union of his co- 

louring, as one may ſee by his painting at Antwerp, 

and elſewhere. But Rubens and Vandykc's manners 

being generally approv'd of, Segre was forc'd to 


change his, or his pictures wou'd have lain upon his 


hands. His good ſenſe, and the knowledge he had of 


of his art, made the change eaſy to him, and he ſuc- 
ceeded in his new ſtyle. He died ar Antwerp, in the 


year 1651. leaving a ſon of his own profcilion be- 
hind him. 


MICHAEL JOHNSON MIREVELT, 


Orn at Delft, anno 1568, was a goldſmith's 


ſon, and the diſciple of Anthony de Montfort 
of Blocland. He learn'd his art very caſily, and tho“ 


he was tucceſsful in his hiſtory- pieces, yet by little 
and little he left off that fort of painting, and did 


nothing but portraits, which he per form'd with 


beauty and facility. His reputation was fo great, 


that he drew a prodigious number of them, and 


fold them at what price he pleas d. He never 


wou'd take leſs than 150 Fiorins a- piece. William 


Jaques of Delft grav'd after him, and his prints 
are both numerous and fine. 
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houſe, half a league from the Hague. 
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= $ F Antwerp, was born with a lively imagina- 


tion, and a great talent for painting, which 


is ſeen by his productions. He always ſeaſon'd 
them with poetical ideas. He had little buſineſs, 


and imputing it to Ruben's reputation, he was 


very angry with that painter, railing at him as one 
that was covetous; but Rubens took no other re- 
venge of him, than to procure him work, _ 


GERARD HUNTORST, 


CNF Utrecht, was born in the year 1592. 


and paſt for one of the beſt painters of his 


time. He was Blomaert's diſciple ; he afterwards 
went to Rome, where having ſtudy'd deſigning, 
he exercis'd himſelf with ſo much application and 
ſucceſs in drawing night-pieces, that nobody ever 
did it ſo well as he. When he return'd to Utrecht, 
he drew ſeveral hiſtory-pieces. He was ſo ſober, 
and a man of ſo much honour, that moſt of the 
young men of quality of Antwerp, were ſent to 
him to learn to deſign. He alfo taught the queen | 
of Bohemia's children to deſign ; the prince-pala- | 
tine, and the four princeſſes, their ſiſters, were his 


diſciples ; among whom, her highneſs the princels 


Sophia, and the abbeſs Maubuiſſon, diftinguiſh'd 


themſelves by their {kill in painting. Charles the 


Firſt, king of England, invited Huntorſt to come 


to London, where he did ſeveral grand perform- 


ances for his Majeſty : when he return'd to Hol- | 
land, he painted the prince of Orange's houſes of 


pleaſure, in which he drew abundance of poetical 
lubjects, as well in freſco, as in oil, particularly in 


the palace call'd la Maiſon du Bois, the boarded 
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Sir A NY H ON Y V A N D YC K. 
bY AS born at Antwerp, in the year 1 1599. 


He had the happieſt pencil that ever any 
painter was bleſt with, Correggio only excepted z 


| , beſides whom none can diſpute that excellence with 
him. Vandyck was Ruben's diſciple, and aſſiſted 


him in the perſormance of his moſt conſiderable 
pieces. He went to Italy, ſtaid a ſhort time at 
Rome, and then remov'd to Venice where he ſkim- 

med the cream (if you will allow the phraſe) of 
Titian's works, and the works of the whole Ve- 


netian ſchool, to ſtrengthen his own manner; proofs 


of which appear'd in the pictures he drew at Ge- 


B noa, where he left behind him many excellent 


pieces. When he return'd to Flanders, he did fe- 


veral pieces of hiſtory, that render*d his name fa- 
mous all over Europe; but believing he ſhou'd be 
more employ'd in the courts of foreign princes, if 


he apply'd himſelf to painting after. the life, he 
reſolv'd, at laſt, to make it his chief buſineſs, know- 


ing it not only to be the moſt acceptable, but the 
moſt advantageous part of his profeſſion. _ Beſides, 
he was willing to ſignalize himſelf by a talent, 


which nature had particularly favour'd him with. 
Cardinal Richlieu invited him into France, where 


not liking his entertainment, he ſtaid a very little 


while; and thence went to England, being ſent for 
by king Charles, who receiv*d "him very graciouſly. 
He was ſo much employ'd in drawing the portraits 
of the royal family, and the lords of the court, 
that he had no time to do any hiſtory-pieces. He 
did a prodigious number of Portraits, about which 
he took a great deal of care at firſt; but at laſt he 
ran them over haſtily, and painted them very ſlight- 


Ivy. A friend of his aſking him the reaſon of it, 


He reply'd, XY work” d a long time for my repu- 
| 1 . | 
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te tation, and I do it now for my IVEY ” 'S 
this method*he got a good eſtate, marry'd a woman 


of quality, and kept a noble houſe. He died in | 
London in the year 1641. at forty-two years of | 


© age, - Tis probable he ſhortned his days by wait. 
ing his ſpirits, with too much application to his by- 


ſineſs, without which he cou'd not have perform'd 1 
the vaſt number of pictures that came out of his“ 
hands. Hanneman and Oe were his beſt es 'F 


REFLECTIONS on the Works ow 
Sir ANTHONY VANDYCK. 


Ever did any diſciple profit more by his m. 
ſter's leſſons, than Vandyck did by Ruben's. 
However, tho? he was born with a fine genius ztho' | 
his judgment was folid, and his imagination lively; | 
tho' he learn'd with eaſe, and practis'd betimes all | 
his maſter's principles, yet his mind was not of o | 


large an extent, as that of Rubens's. 
His compoſitions were full, and c d by 
the ſame maxims, as were thoſe of Rubens's; Fc 


his invention was not fo learned, nor fo ingenious. 


as his maſter's. Tho? he was not very correct, nor 
very well grounded in the part of deſigning, he 


has nevertheleſs done ſomething in that kind, that 


are worthy of eſteem; when with the delicacy of 


his choice, he oblerv'd nature faithful! ly and judi- 
ciouſly : He drew ſeveral portraits of a ſublime cha- 
racter ; he diſpos'd of them ſo, that it gave them 
an equal degree of life and grace. He always dreſ— 


ſed them according to the faſhion of the times, 
from which he drew what was moſt for the advan- 
tage of painting, and ſhew'd by it, that nothing is 
too hard for art and genius, which can make "The 


moſt ungrateful things "beauritat: He deſign'd his ; 


heads and hands with the utmoſt perfection, and 


acquir'd a habitude of making the latter exactly 


121 beauti- 


C 1 ; : 
VV T 


_ His judgment was ripe betimes, for his moſt va- 
luable pieces were drawn while he was young, when 
he did his beſt to eſtabliſh his reputation. The 
- portraits he drew of the moſt ſkilful Painters, his 
friends; his performances at Genoa, and thoſe he 
did in the firſt ſix and ſeven years of his abode 
in England, are his fineſt productions, and what 
acquir'd him the character of the beſt painter of 


his time. Some of his laſt works, which are alſo 


in England, are ſlight things: the colouring is weak, 
and falls into the lead; nevertheleſs, his pencil is 
happy every where; *tis light, flowing, mellow, 
and does not contribute a little to the life, which 
Vandyck put into every thing he painted. If his 
performances are not alike perfect, all in the laſt 


degree, they carry with them, however, a great 
character of ſpirit, nobleneſs, grace and truth, in- 


ſomuch that one may fay of him, that excepting 
Titian only, Vandyck ſurpaſſes all the painters that 


Went 
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beautiful and proportionable. He choſe his atti- 
| tudes agreeable to the perſons, and took his time 
to draw a face when it had its beſt looks on. He 
oObſerv'd its charms and graces ; he Kept them in 
his mind, and not only imitated nature, but height- 
ened her as far as he cou'd do it, without altering 
the likeneſs. Thus, beſides the truth in Vandyck's 
pictures, there is an art which the Painters befofe 
him ſeldom made uſe of. Tis difficult to keep 
within bounds in doing ſo. A painter ought to ſee 
with Vandyck's eyes, to find out what is to be found 
in that matter, to make uſe of his diſcoveries, 
and not to tranſgreſs the limits which nature has 
preſcrib'd him : nay, Vandyck himſelf, as admi- 
rable a genius as he was, has not always put his ar- 
tifice in practice without abuſing it, eſpecially in 
the latter part of his life. Indeed his latt portraits 
want much of the beauty and correctneſs of his 
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went before him, or have come after him, in por- 
traits, and that his hiſtory- pieces, in the opinion 


of good judges, deſerve a place among the works 
of the Painters of the firſt rank. | 
We refer the reader to the Engliſh ſchool for 


« a further account of this great maſter, for as he 


* did the greateſt number, and the molt valuable 
© of his performances i in England, as the genius of 
< our country, preferring portraits to hiſtory- pieces, 

e inclin'd him to apply himſelf wholly to painting 
after the life; as he receiv'd all the encourage- 
© ment in E. ngland which was due to his merit, | 
<« lv'd here, marry'd and dy* d here, ſo he moſt 

e defervedly ought to be plac'd in our ſchool, of 

„ which he is the Honour, and indeed of che art 

70 itlelt.“ 5 


ADRIAN BROWER, 


F Oudenarde, w was born in the year 1608. 


He painted in little, and delighted in repre- 


5 ſenting the actions of the peaſants of his own coun- 
His ſubjects are generally low, but his expreſ- 
7255 are ſo lively, and his colouring ſo good, that 
his pictures are work their weight in gold. His 
fault was ſotting; he was extravagant and carelels, : 


and conſequently ee poor, which he made a 


jeſt of, being of a very pleaſant humour, tho' he 


cou'd not hold it long. His debaucheries and irre- 


gular way of living ſhorten'd his days, for he died 
in the thirty-ſixth year of his age, not leaving e- 
nough behind him to bury him. He was at firſt | 
buried in the common church-yard, but his works 
growing every day more and more in eſteem, the 
magiſtrates of Antwerp reſoly*d to preſerve his me- 
mory by raiſing a noble tomb over him. His corps 


was taken up again, and buried a ſecond time 1n 


the Carmelites church, a vaſt croud of people at- | 
s * rending | © 


v „ * 


de 
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tending it to the grave, over which a magnificent 


tomb was erected, being a laſting proof of the ve- 


neration paid by the Citizens of Antwerp to merit 


in all ages. 


| CORNELIUS POELEN BURCH, 


om at e in the year 1 586. was a di. 


: _ciple of Blort. He went to Rome, and for 
* ſome time ſtudy'd Raphael's. works, which he de- 
ſign'd. He afterwards apply'd himſelf wholly to 
landſkips, taking Adam Elſheimer's manner for his 
pattern: at laſt having ſtudy'd nature more, he 
form'd a patticular ſtile, which was faithful and 
agreeable; and following his genius, he always 
drew ſmall figures. When he return'd to Holland, 


he work'd very alliduouſiy to make himſelf known. 


The king of England having ſeen ſome of his 
pieces, invited him to his court, and allow'd him a 


yearly penſion. Returning to Utrecht he had fo 


much buſineſs, he cou'd not go thro? with it. His 


pictures being to be carry 4 from place to place 


with eaſe, were ſent for from all parts. Rubens 
lik'd his manner ſo well, that he deſir'd ſome of 


his pieces, which Sandrart undertook to ſend him. 


His works are to this day known and eſteem'd all 
over Europe. He dy'd at 74 years of age, anno 


1660. Ts © 
ROWLAND SAVERY, 


Flemming, was the ſon of an ordinary painter. 


His firſt exerciſe in his art was to imitate all 
3 torts ef animals after nature, and he became ſo 
_ Tkilful, that the emperor Rodolph, who had a 
good taſte, took him into his ſervice, and ſent 
him to F: juli to ſtudy landſkips on the mountains, 
in Wich he ſucceeded, His deſigns are generally 
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drawn with a pen, and are waſh'd over with diffe. 
rent colours, as near as he could to nature, in the 
object he deſign d. He collected all his drawings 
into a book, which he carefully conſulted. This 
| book is now in the emperor's cuſtody. Giles Sade. 
ler, and Iſaac his diſciple, grav'd ſeveral of his 
landſkips: the fineſt of them all is the piece in which 1 
St. Gerom is repreſented : 'twas done by Iſaac. 
5 Rowland dy'd at Utrecht in a good old age. 


. TORRENTIUS, 


\ F Amſterdam, generally painted ſmall "AY : 


and tho' he was never out of his own coun- 


try, he has done ſomething with great force, and 
great truth. He lov'd to paint nudiries, and was | 
very extravagant 1n his lewd fancy. His friend; | 
often reprov'd him for it to no purpoſe. Inſtead | 
of growing better by their advice, to excuſe his | 
wicked inclinations, he fell into a damnable hereſy, 
which he ſpread about himſelf, and by which his | 
| obſcene figures were not only juſtify'd, but com- 
mended. He was taken up for his horrible tenets, | 
and denying what was ſworn againſt him, the ma- 
giſtrates put him to the torture. He dy'd in the 
: midſt of his torments, and his lewd pictures were 


burnt by the hands of the common * an- 


no 1640. 


FREDERIC BRENDEL, 


F Straſburgh, painted in diſtemper ca 1 
great deal "of. ſpirit and facility. He was 
William Baur's maſter, 55 „ 


II- 


1 8 8 
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WILLIAM BAUR, 


F Straſburgh, | was Brendel's diſciple, had- a 
ö great genius, but the fury of his imagination 
hinder'd his ſtudying the antique, and beautiful na- 
ture, and prevented his throwing off the barbarous 


gout of his country. ?Tis true he was ſome time 


at Rome, but his ſtudies were wholly employ'd a- 


bout architecture and landſkip, and he took no care 


to form a grand guſto, or learn how to ſhew the 
naked, which he deſign'd very ill. He painted 
- ſmall figures in diſtemper on vellum: his pencil was 
light, his general expreſſions and compolitions beau- 
tiful even to ſublime. He ſtudy'd his trees at la 
Vigne Madame, and the palaces in and about 
Z Rome were his models for architecture. He etch'd 
himſelf, Ovid's Metamorphoſes ; the figures were 
of his own invention, and make a volume by them. 
ſelves. Several of his. deſigns, of ſubjects taken 
out of the holy ſcriptures, and other hiſtories, were 
grav'd by Melchior Kuſſel, and make another vo- 
lume of prints. By theſe two books one may per- 
ceive the extent of William Baur's genius. He 


dy'd at Vienna in a very lie tle time after he marri- 


ed, anno e 


nt NRY GAUDE ContPALATINE, 


fancy to deſigning, that there was not a young 


painter in his time, who deſign'd ſo well as he did 
in his youth. He went to Rome, while Adam El- 
ſheimer was there, with whom he contracted a cloſe 


friendſhip, and not only bought of him what pic- 
tures he had already finiſh'd, but paid him before- 
hand for as many as he ſhould make In ſeveral 


Bhs he yu | 
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years. Henry returning to Utrecht, grav'd thoſe 


ſeven pictures after Adam's works, which the curi. 
ous admire for their ſingular beauty. A young wo. 


man that wou'd have marry'd him, gave him: 


Philtre, which, inſtead of making him in love with 
her, took away his ſenſes. He 2 grew / a perfect fot, 
and talk'd like an idiot on any thing but painting, 
on which he wou'd diſcourſe very es and ju 
diciouſiy as long as he liv'd. 


Davin TENIERS, the Eller, 


: O F Antwerp, was one of Rubens $ . In 

his own country, and Adam Elſheimer's a 
Rome, by which means, when he return'd to Ant. 
werp, he made a mixture of Rubens's and Elſhei. 


mer's manners. He drew only ſmall figures, for 


which he was famous. He dy*d 1 in the hens wes. 


JOHN . VAN HOUC, 


Of Antwerp, was one of Rubens 1 d.. 
Ꝙciples. He went to Rome, where his know. 
ledge in colouring was admir'd. In his way back 


to Flanders, paſſing thro* Vienna, the Arch-Duk: 


Leopold took him into his ſervice, which kept him | | 
there till the year 1650. the laſt of Van Houc's life, 


who died in the pms of his age. 


FAMES POUQUIER 


| A Flemming, born of 4 good family, was de 


Mompre's diſciple, and one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated and learned landſkip painters that ever was. 


The difference between his pictures and Titian's, | 


conſiſt rather in the countries repreſented, than in 


the goodneſs of the pieces. The principles of the 
one and the other are the ſame, and the colouring 


2 F alike 
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alike good and regular, He painted for Rubens, 
of whom he learned the moſt eſſential part of his 
art. The elector-palatine employ'd him at Heidel- 
berg, and thence he went to Paris, where, tho' he 
Work'd a long time, and was well paid for what he 
did, yet he grew poor thro' his want of conduct, 
1 55 and died in the houſe of an ordinary painter calbd 
Silvain, who liv'd in the ſuburbs of St Jaques. 
He had two pupils that follow'd his manner: their 
names were Rendu and Bellin. 


8 ET ſ N VAN LAE R, 
| Commonly calbd 


54 


As n in the city of Harlem, He had 


a wonderful genius for painting, and tho“ 


| he minded chiefly the ſtudy of ſmall figures, yer he 
was a univerſal man, and very induſtrious in his 
ſearch after every thing that had relation to his 


profeſſion. He made a Jong ſtay at Rome, where 


he was belov'd and eſteem” d by the painters his 


contemporaries, His manner was ſweet and true. 


The Italians gave him the name of Bamboccio, on 
account of his extraordinary figure: his legs were 
long, his body ſhort, and his head ſunk into his 
ſhoulders; but the beauty of his mind more than 
made amends for the deformiry of his body, and 
his good nature and good manners hid the diſa- 


greeableneſs of his perſon. He dy'd at threeſcore 


years old by an accident, falling into a ditch near 


the city of Haerlem, in which he was drown'd. Ic 


appears by the manner of his death, that divine 
vengeance purſu'd him for a crime he was guilty of 
He was one Lent 
taken three or four times, with five Dutchmen of 

e his 


at Roine while he liv'd there. 
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his acquaintance, eating fleſh on the banks of the 3 


Tiber, without having any occaſion for it. A Dj. 
vine, . who had adviſed them often not to do fo, ſur. 


priz' d them at it once more, and ſeeing that fair | 
means would not do, threaten'd to put them into the 
inquiſition, and both the prieſt and the Dutchme 
being very much exaſperated, they threw him into | 
the river. Tis obſervable, that all theſe five Dutch. 3 


men died by water. 


[The reader will remember that the author is a | 
| Frenchman and a catholick, and the oftenders Hol: | 


landers and n 1 


; Ton BOO 7 H, and his Brother HENRI 


F Utrecht, were both Blomaert's diſciple 
| and both of them very ſtudious and induſtri- 


cous in their profeſſion. They went to Rome, where | 


Henry apply'd himſelf to landſkips, imitating the 
manner of Claude de Lorrain, and John ſtudy'd 


the drawing of figures and animals in imitation of | a 
Bamboccio's manner. Both of them ſucceeded in 
their ſeveral kinds. They agreed to paint a picture | 

together z John drew the figures and the animals, 
and Henry the landſkips, reconciling their manner 

ſo well, that one would have thought the piece had 
been all of one man's doing. By this means they 

finiſh'd their pictures with ſo much eaſe, and ſold 
them ſo faſt, that they reſolved to continue their 

joint- labours. Henry's death broke off their part- 
nerſhip. He fell into a canal at Venice one night | 

going home, and was drown'd. He was one 5 


Bamboccio's accomplices in the death of the prieſt, 


John return'd to Utrecht, where he work'd and 1 


Ava with. reputation. 2 


DANIEL 
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DANIE SEGRE, 


* Antwerp, was a Jeſuit, "beetles to Gerard 
Hr Segre, and delighted in painting flower-pieces. 
He drew them with ſo much freſhneſs and lightneſs, 
that his performances were much eſteem'd. He ob- 
ſerv'd this method in the diſpoſition of them, to 
make them ſerve for a border to ſome little picture, 
: which was placed according to his direction. 


ir BALTHAZAR GERBIER, 


$ Or, Antwerp, Dorn in the year 1592. 1 
painted ſmall figures in diſtempers; and 
5 Charles. king of England, was ſo well pleaſed with 
his performances, that he invited him to his court. 
The duke of Buckingham perceiving he was a man 
of very good ſenſe, as well as a good Painter, re- 


commended him fo zealouſly to his Majeſty, that he 


knighted him, and ſent him to Bruſſels, where he 
a long time reſided 1 in quality of a agent for the king 
i of Great Britain. 5 


HERMAN SWANFIELD, 


Com monly calÞd 


The HERMIT at- ROME, 


OT only lng” he generally was alone 5 
Y among the ruins in the neighbourhood of 
| Rome, Tivoli, Freſcati, and other places; but be- 
cauſe he often left his companions to go into the 


country, and ſtudy landſkips after nature. He be- 


came a maſter of that ſort of painting, and alſo de- 
| ſignd figures with a very good guſto. 


T4 Op 
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GELDORP, or GELTHORP, | 
Ws: Painter of fo little merit, that he ſhould | 


not have been named here, had not his in- 
duſtry to get money been very extraordinary. He 


_ underſtood colours tolerably well, but had much adv 


to deſign any thing; ſo he uſed to procure other | 
| Painters to deſign ſeveral heads, ſeveral feet, and fe. | 
veral hands upon paper, which was prick' and | 


rubb'd over with coal-duſt, to aſſiſt him in hi 


Drawing. Thus he maintain d himſelf 258 the ig. 


norance ol his chapmen, 


0 5 


IF Landon: painted al forts of fubjefts in 


ſtemper, but was moſt employed in 565 ä 
after the life. He drew abundance of portraits mn | 


the courts of king James I. and king Charles l. s 


and nobody did better in that kind than himſelf, 


He had a diſciple, whoſe name was Cooper, A 
whom queen Chriſſina of Sueden entertained in her 


ſervi cee. 


Ley, an Engliſhman: drew very g 354 portraits 
after Vandyck's manner, as well for The heads, 2 


the drets and adjuſtments. 


Thiel 18 all the French biſkork an thinks fit to ſay of 
the Engliſh ſchool; tho? we ſhall prove, that it has 


been Wa more fruitful in maſters than the French, | 
Whoſe genius in painting, like that in muſic, is van | 
and trivial. The eternal red and yellow, that make 


the principal part of their colouring, is an inſtance 
how natural ? tis for them to love a glaring and falſe 


luſtre, even in the arts, as well as in their govern- 
ment. In this ſhort account of the Engliſh Pain- 


ters he cannot help erring + Jor tho' Sir Peter Lely 
c was 
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Was entirely an —— Painter, he was not an Eng- 
liſhman. 15 


c0 R NEL US Yan HEM 


* Antwerp, was an nelle Painter of fruit, 
flowers, and other inanimate things. | 


ABRAHAM DIPEMBECK, 


FP Boiſteduc, was very much employ? din \ his 
; youth, in painting upon glaſs, and alterwards 
entering the ſchool of Rubens, became one of his 
beſt diſciples. His invention was eaſy and ingeni- 
ous. The prints that were grav'd after his works, | 
Mw proofs of it, and among - others, thoſe he made 
for a book, intituled, The temple of the muſes; 
which performance 1s alone ſufficient to ſerve for an 


encomium on this Fainter. 


D 4 VI D TE NIER $, the Younger, 


JAinted generally ſmall figures. | He deſigned 
8 well; his manner was firm, and his pencil 
light: As for copying of other men's works, he 
was a perfect Proteus. He transform'd himſelf in- 


to as many maſters as he undertook to copy, all 


whom he counterfeited ſo exactly, that to this day 
tis hard to diſtinguiſh the copy from che original in 

all his pieces of that kind. The arch-duke Leopold 
made him director of his paintings, and by his 


mcans the Pictures 1 in his gallery w were cngrav'd, 
REMBRANT Faw REIN. 


E took his ſirname from the place of his birth, 
Van-Rein or Rhine, a village ſituated on an 
arm of that river, Which runs thro' Leyden. His 


44 father 
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father was a miller, and his maſter one ation, a 


tolerable good Painter of Amſterdam; but he oed 


all the knowledge he acquir'd in his profeſſion, to 
the goodneſs of his underſtanding, and the ſolidity 


of his reflections. However, we muſt not think to 
find correctneſs of deſign, nor a guſto of the antique 
in his works. He uſed to ſay, he aim'd at nothing | 
more than to imitate living nature, making that ma. = 


ture conſiſt only in things created, ſuch as ; they y ap- 


_ pear, He had old pieces ; of armour, old inſtruments, | 
old head-drefles, and abundances of old ſtuff of „. | 
vers ſorts hanging up in his work-houſe, which he } 
_ faid were his antiques: Nevertheleſs, tho' he pre- | 
tended to deſpiſe antiquity, and to form to himſelf a 
new manner, he was very curious in getting the fine | 


deſigns that came out of Italy, and had a great co]- 
lection of them; as alſo of Italian prints, tho? he 
made little or no uſe of them; ſo true it is, that 


education and habit have a mighty power over the 


minds of men. Notwithſtanding he profited him- 
ſelf fo little by the antiquities, he drew a great num- 


ber of portraits, with force, {weetneſs, and truth | 
or likeneſs, that ſurprize the ſpectator. His man- 
ner in etching was very like that in painting: TwVwãs 
expreſſive and lively, eſpecially in his portraits, te 


touches of which are ſo a- propos, that they expreſs 


both the fleſh and the life. There are extant about 
two hundred and fourſcore prints of his drawing. 
His own portrait is drawn in ſeveral of them; and 
one may gueſs by the year, which is put down on 


thoſe prints, that he was born in the beginning of 


the Jaſt century. There are none of the dates be- 
fore the year 1628, and none after 1659. Three | 


or four of them ew: that he was at Venice in 


1635 and 1636. He marry'd in Holland. He grav'd | 
his own and his wife's portrait together, He touch'd 
his prints over again four or five times, to change 


_ the Claro Oſcuro, and heighten the effect they had 
— on 


„ e e 


—_ 
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on the ſpectator. It appears he did not always like 


to have them work'd off on white paper: ſeveral of 
his works are done on paper faintly ſtain*d, chiefly 


on China paper, which is of a reddiſh tint, and theſe 
* proofs are very much ſought after by the curious. 
Hie hada way in his graving, that was never 
heard of before, as I know of; it had ſomething of 

a black manner in it, Tho? he was a man of good 
ſenſe, and had got money, yet he loved to keep 
mean company. Some of his friends told him of 


it, to whom he anſwer'd, << When I have a mind 


eto unbend and recreate my mind, I don't care ſo 
„ much for honouras I do for liberty.” And being 
once reprov'd by ſome perſons who could be free 
with him, for the ſingularity of his manner in the 
uſe of colours, which made his pictures rugged and 
uneven, he replied, «© Iam a Painter, and not a 
_ « qdyer.” He died at Amſterdam in the year 
VVVVV A 


REMBRANT. 


I dcmonſtration of the power which habit and 


___ education have over the mind of man; and that 
genius is by ſo much the more valuable, by how 
much the more ?tis cultivated, This Painter was 
born with a talent, and a happy diſpoſition of ſoul. 
Ile was a man of ſenſe; his vein was fruitful ; his 
thoughts fine and ſingular ; his compoſitions expreſ— 
ſive, and his fancy lively: but having, with his 
milk, ſuck'd in the gout of his country, being bred 
up in the continual view of a heavy nature, and not 


knowing till it was too late, a likeneſs or truth more 
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perfect than that which he had always practiſed, his 
productions have too much of his habitude in them, 


notwithſtanding the good ſeed that was ſown in bis 


mind. Thus we cannot find in Rembrant, either 


Raphael's gout, or that of the antique, or any poeti- 
cal thoughts, or elegance of deſign. We meet with _ 
nothing but what che nature of his country and a 


lively fancy were capable of producing. He has 


ſometimes enrich'd the poverty of his ſubjects, by a 


happy motion of his genius, but having no certain 


knowledge of beautiful proportion, he eaſily re. 
_ lapſed i into the Ill gout, to which he had accuſtom'd 5 


himſelf. 


= ar "his reaſon he painted very fow kiftorial fab- | 
jets, tho? he deſign'd an infinite number of thoughts 
that were as ſenſible and as piquant as the producti. 
ons of the heſt maſters. I have enough of his de- 
ſigns in my cuſtody, to convince every impartial | 
judge of the truth of this aſſertion 3 and tho? the in- 
vention of his prints is not ſo ingenious as that of | 


his deſigns, yet the beauty of the Claro Oſcuro, and 


of the expreſſions, is ſuch as is rarely to be met with 
Tis true, he had 


in other maſters performances. 
not a talent to chuſe what was moſt beautiful in na- 


ture for his imitation, but had a wonderful genius | 


for repreſenting objects that were preſent before 


him. The portraits he drew were ſufficient to ju- | 


ſtify what I have ſaid, and are fo far from being 
below the works of any other maſter, that there 
are few which can ſtand the compariſon with his. 


If his out. lines are not correct, the touches of his 


deſigns are full of life; and we may perceive in the 


portraits which he grav'd, that every ſtroke of 7 


graver, like that of his pencil, gave life and likeneſs 
to his wy jects, and ſhews the excellence of his ge- 


He underſtood the Claro Gu in the higheſt 


degree. His local colours are a help to each other, þ 


and 
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and are moſt valuable by compariſon, His carna- 
tions are as true, as freſh, and as perfect in the ſub- 


jects he has repreſented as Titian's. Both of theſe 
Painters were convinced, that there were certain co- 
lours which deſtroy*d each other, if they were not 


| mixt to exceſs, and that they ſhould be as little 


ſhaken as poſſible by the motion of the pencil. They 


prepared their firſt lay withcolours that kindly unit- 
ed, and were as near to the life as poſſible. On 


this they laid their virgin tints, with light ſtrokes 
of the pencil; and thus they imitated the force and 


- freſhneſs of nature. 


The difference between thoſe two Painters in this 


matter, is, Titian managed his art fo ingenioully, 


and withal ſo profoundly, that *ts imperceptible; 


whereas, to look cloſly on Rembrant's works, one 


may eaſily diſtinguiſh his, though at a convenient 


diſtance his painting appears very well united, both 
by the exactneſs of his ſtrokes, and the harmony of 


hi S colour 3 He was maſter of his | pencil, and of | 


the part of colouring, which is an undeniable proot 
that his ability was above cenſure, for he poſſeſt the 
belt parts of his art in a ſovereign degree. oo 


GERARD DOU, 


() F Leyden, was a diſciple of Rembrant ; and 


_J though his manner of working was quite diffe- 
rent from his maſter's, yet he ow'd his knowledge, 


and the principal rules of colouring to Van Rein. He 


painted little figures in oil, which though they are 


not a foot high, are nevertheleſs as much finiſh'd as 
if they had been as big as the life. He drew always 


after nature, and view'd his originals in a convex 


mirror. He did vey few portraits of great lords or 


ladies, becauſe perſons of their quality have not pa- 
cence to fit ſo long as he would have had them. The 
„) 0 3 reſident 
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reſident of Denmark's wife ſitting to him for her 
picture, he was no leſs than five days in drawing 


her hand only, not to mention how much time he 


took up about her head. By this method his works 
ſeem almoſt as perfect as nature herſelf, without 
loſing any thing of the freſhneſs, union, or force of " 
colouring, or of the Claro Oſcuro. 5 
The common height of his pictures did not ex- | 
ceed a foot, and his price was ſometimes fix hun... 
dred, ſometimes eight hundred, and ſometimes 2 
thouſand livres each picture, more or leſs, according 
to the time he ſpent about it, reckoning after the 
rate of twenty ſols an hour. His painting- room was 
open a- top, for the light to enter, that he might | 
have the better opportunities for his ſhadows, and it! 
was built on the ſide of a canal to avoid duſt, He 
pounded his colours on cryſtal. He lock'd up hs 
_ Pallet and pencils when he had done work, and when 
he began it he reſted himſelf a little till the duſt was | 
laid. In fair weather he generally went abroad in the | 
fields to take the air, and repair the loſs of his ſpi. | 
rits, for he was fo indefatigable in his labour, that it 3 
conſum d him very much. 5 
There are a great many reflexions to be made on 
his manner of painting, and I can't tell whether ti, 
as imitable as *tis admirable z for painting requires 
an extraordinary fire, and that is inconſiſtent with 
the patience and attention which are requifite in 
ſuch fort of productions. One would think, that 
the main fkill of a Painter is to do great things with | 
a little work, that a picture may ſeem finiſh'd ata 


proper diſtance; but Gerard believed, that great 


| © knowledge and great labour were compatible, "and 


that an artiſt ought to imitate every thing he diſco- 


vers in his model at a nearer view. All that can be 
ſaid of it is, that Gerard Dou's pieces, conſiſting of 
few figures, did not ot fatigue the fancy much, and that 


he 


he 
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he was born with a Particular talent for ſuch fort of 
performances. 25 


FRANCIS NIE RIS, 


\F Leyden, was diſciple of Gerard Dou, and 
follow'd his maſter's manner entirely, His 
0 guſto of deſigning was better, his compoſitions 
were more graceful, and his colouring more ſweet. 
He made uſe of a convex mirror, as well as Deu. 
There are few of his pieces to be ſeen, for, dying 
young, he did not finiſh many. There is or.e of his 
0 E about fifteen inches long, in which he repreſents 
a mercer's ſhop, the mercer ſhewing his ſtuffs, and 
the cuſtomer cheapning of them. There are ſeveral 


ſorts of fluffs unroll'd in the piece, and one ma 


very plainly perceive the difference between them. 
The. figures are good, and the compoſition in every 
part of it is admirable, He had two thouſand franks 
for this piece, and all that have ſeen it, were forry . 
for the untimely death of ſo great a maſter, He 
lv'd as if he did not intend to trouble the world 
long. He took no care of his affairs, he deſpiſed 


order, economy, and was very extravagant. This 
conduct brought him into debt, and his debts into 


priſon. He was ſeveral times thrown into jail, and 


once his creditors kept him there longer than ordi- 


nary. *T'was propoſed to him to paint to paſs 


away the time, and his creditors offered to take a 


picture for their money. He anſwer'd, Twas im- 


poſſible to work in ſuch a wretched place, for that 
the ſight of the grates, and the rattling of the chains 


diſturb'd his fancy. His irregular courſes ſhorten' d 


his life, and carried him off! in the flower of his : age, 
anno 1683. 
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HANNEMAN, 


F the 1 was Van. Dyck's di ſeipe, anc 
always followed his maſter's manner with ſuc. 


ceſs. He drew abundance of portraits, which ar: 

difperſed up and down in the United Provinces; and 
| thoſe he copy'd after Van N are taken for ori. 
ginals. 


JAMES 10 


2 Antwerp, was born in the year I 594, and | 
; learn'd the principles of his art of Adam Van | 
| Noort. He ſtudied the works of the other famou; | 
Painters of that city, and made ſuch nice obſerve | 
tions on nature, that the manner he form'd to him. 
| ſelf acquir'd him the reputation of being one of the | 
greateſt maſters of the Low Countries. "He wantel 
only to have been at Rome, as he ſhew'd himſelf by |. 
his efteem of the Italian Painters, and by the pains | 
he took to copy Titian, Paolo Veroneſe, the Baſſans 


and Caravaggio's works, wherever he lit upon them, 


He was hinder'd travelling thither by an early mar- 
riage, which he contracted with his maſter Adam 
Van Noort's daughter, His talent was for large pic- 
_ tures. His manner was ſtrong, ſweet and faithful, 
eis ſaid that Reubens, whoſe beſt principles he had 
made himſelf entirely maſter of, and for whom he 
work'd, fearing he would excel him in colouring, 5 
employ d him a long time to make large cartoons 
for tapiſtries, in diſtemper, after ſketches in colours 
of Rubens's own doing. The tapiſtries were for the 
king of Spain; and Jordans, by a contrary habitude, 
weaken d his knowledge in the principles of colour- 


ing, which before was ſtrong, and repreſented the 


truth of nature in a wonderful degree. He per- | 


formed many excellent pieces in Antwerp, and other 
cities 
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cities of Flanders, as alſo for the kings of Denmark 
and Sweden, He was indefatigable in his labours, 


and all his recreation was the company of his friends, 
_ whom heviſited in the evening, his pleaſant humour 


being a great relief to the fatigues of his profeſſion. 


N He died at fourſcore and four 3 old, anno 1678. 5 


ERASMUS QUVILLINUS, 


1 'S F Antwerp, Was born in the year 1607. "Th. 


at firſt profeſs'd himſelf a philoſopher, but he 
loved Painting ſo much, that he was forced to give 


way to his inclination, and change his profeſſion, - 
He learn'd his art of Reubens, and became a very 


good Painter, He did ſeveral grand performances | 


in Antwerp, and the places thereabouts, for churches = 


and palaces; and tho* he aim'd at nothing more 
than the pleaſure he took in the exerciſe of Painting, 
yet when he died, he left behind him a general eſteem 


: of his kill, and a wonderful character of merit in 
his art. e | 


JOACHIM. SANDRART 


1 As born at Franckfort the 12th of PPD 
1606, and was ſon of Laurence Standrart, 


whe. havink educated him at the grammar. ſchool, 


and finding his inclination was to deſigning and 
graving | ſuffer” d him to take his own courſe. Joa- 
chim was ſo eager to learn, that he went a-foot to 
Prague, to put himſelf to Giles Sadeler, the famous 
graver, who perſuaded him not to mind graving, 


but apply his genius to Painting. He accordingly 


went to Utrecht, and was ſome time under the diſ- 
cipline of Gerard Huntorſt, who took him into 


England with him, where he: ſtaid till the year 1627, 8 


in which the duke of Buckingham, the patron of 


„ Pünters and Painting, Was alſaſſinated by Felton at 


| Portſ- 
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| Portſmouth. Among the rare pieces which Sandrart | 
ſaw in England, there is mention made in his life of 
the twelve Cæſars bigger than the life, drawn by Ti- 
tian, and engrav'd by Giles Sadeler. Tis ſaid alſo, 
that after the duke of Buckingham's death, the em. 
peror Ferdinand III's agents, bought the pieces that 
were in that duke's cabinet for their maſter, who | 
adorn'd his palace at Prague with them, Where part! 
8 of them are to this day. | - 
SGandrart being at Venice, copied Titian' 8, and 
Paolo Veroneſe's fineſt pictures. From Venice he 
went to Rome with Blond the graver, his couſin. 
german, where having ſtaid ſome years, he became 
one of the moſt conſiderable Painters of his time. 
The king of Spain ſending to Rome for twelve pic- | 
tures, of the moſt ſkilful hands that were then in | 
that city, Guido Reni, Guercino de Cento, Gioſep- | 
pino, Maſſimi, Gentileſchi, Pietro da Cortona, Va- 
lentino, Andrea Sacchi, Lanfranco, Domenichino, 
Pouſſin and Sandrart, were choſen to draw the | 
twelve pictures which were ſent to that king. The | 
marquis Juſtiniani coming to the knowledge of him, 


deſired to have him in his ſervice, and gave him the 


direction of the graving of the ſtatues in 1 his . 
lery. 
Sanqrart, after a long ſtay at Rome, went to 
: Naples, from thence to Sicily and Malta, and at 
length returned through Lombardy to Frankfort, 
where he married, A great dearth happened ſoon 
after, which made him leave Germany to go to Am- 
ſterdam, where he form'd a ſociety of the curious. | 
ee famine abating in Germany, he return'd to | 
Frankfort. Not long after, he took poſſeſſion of 
the manor of Stokau, in the dutchy of Neuburg, 
which was fallen to him; and finding it very wid 


aut of repair, he fold all his fine pictures, defigns, 
and other curiolities, to raiſe money to Put it in or- 
| der; 3 
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der ; ' which he had ſcarce done before the war broke 
out between the Germans and French, when the 
latter, the greateſt incendiaries i in the world, burnt 
his houſe entirely to the ground. He rebuilr i it, and 
made it better than ever; but fearing a ſecond inva- 

ſion, he ſold it, and ſettled at Augſburg, where he 

performed ſeveral fine pieces: Among others, he 
did the twelve months of the year there, which hae 


grav'd in Holland, with a e of each Piec 


under 1 it in Latin verſe. 
His wife dying, he left Augſburg, and went to 
| Nuremberg, where he ſet up an academy of Paint- 
ing. Here he publiſh'd ſeveral volumes on ſubjects 
relating to his profeſſion, in which he work” d till he 
was threeſcore and ſeventeen years old. _ 3” 
The moſt conſiderable of his treatiſes 1 is, the lives 
of the Painters, being an abridgment of Vaſari and 
Riqdolfi for what concerns the Italian Painters, and of 
Charles van Mander for the Flemmings of the laſt 
century. The reſt he collected from memoirs of his 
own, which he gathered from the report of others, 
or his own knowledge, and from this work we have 
taken the greateſt part of what relates to the Flemiſh _ 
: "Painters of this SOOT: in the account we haye 


given of them. 


The life of Sandrart i is written at large, at the 
end of the book we have ſpoken of in the former pa- 
ragraph. The author of it has not put down the day 
of this Painter's death, and we have not been able to 
learn it elſewhere. He mentions a great number of 
pictures, very large and very full of work, as alſo 
abundance of portraits drawn by Sandrart, of whom 
he ſpeaks as of an excellent Painter. Having feen 
nothing of his doing, we can make no judgment of 
his Kill; however, If one may judge of it by the 

prints in the lives of the Painters, to which his name 

is put, he was no extraordinary artiſt. We may rea- 


fonably « commend a him for the love of his profeſſion, 


oy an ea Which 
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which appears every where through the whole trea- 
tiſe, and for his intention to be ſerviceable to the 
young Painters of his nation, by ſetting before 


their eyes the fine ſtatues and fair edifices in Rome. 


HENRY YERSCHURE, aDurch Painter 


Fass; and though ſhe prod. ces both the one and the 


other, ſometimes ſooner and ſometimes later, ſhe gives 


to each its grace and its merit. Henry Verſchure, 


born at Gorcum in the year 1627, was the ſon of 
captain then in the ſervice of the ſtates of the United | 
| Provinces. He was one of the fruits that are ripe | 


early, and his father was very careful to have him 
well educated, Perceiving by the pleaſure he took 


in deſigning, as ſoon as he had the ule of his reaſon, 
that he had a violent inclination to painting, he put | | 
him at eight years of age, to a Painter at Gorcim, m2 
who did nothing but portraits. Henry ſpent he 


time in deſigning till he was thirteen years old, when 


he left his maſter, the Face- painter, at Gorcum, to 


learn the greater principles of his art of John Bot a. 
Utrecht, who was then in reputation. He lived 
with him fix years, at the end of which term, find- 
ing he knew enough of painting, to benefit himſc!t 
by the fine things that are in Italy, he travell'd thi- 
ther in the twentieth year of his age. He went firli 


to Rome, and employ'd himſelf in deſigning the f. 


gures he ſaw chere, and in frequenting the acade- 
mies, but his genius inclining him to paint animals, 
huntings and battles, he ſtudy? d every thing that 


might de uſeful to him in that way. He deſign'd 


landſkips, and the famous buildings, not only in a the 


neighbourhood of Rome, but all over Italy. This 


employment gave him a relith of architecture. He 


became ſkilful in it, and one may ſec by his Pa 
What 


7 Ature adorns the world: by variety 7 genius 95 | 
as ſhe embelliſhes the carth by diverſity of 
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What inclination he had for this art, and the good 
gout he contracted in it. He made a long ſtay at 
Rome, Florence and Venice. In the latter city, he 
grew into eſteem with the perſons of the beſt quali- 
ty, by the excellence of his performances and the po- 
lizeneſs of his manners. At laſt, having lived ten 


years in Italy, he reſolved to return to his own 


. country. He paſt through Switzerland into F rance, 
and while he was at Paris, met with the Bargo-ma- | 


ſter Marſevin's fon, who was going to make the 


tour of Italy: A little perſuaſion prevail'd with Ver- N 
ſchure to accompany him. He return'd thither, 

| ſtaid there three years longer, and then came back to 
Holland, arriving at Gorcum in the year _ - 
His talent for battles put him upon employing it 
in that ſort of painting. He gave himſelf up en- 
tirely to the motions of his genius, and to exerciſe it 
with ſucceſs ſtudy d every thing that generally paſſes 
in an army. He made a campaign anno 1672, and 
Was particularly ſtudious to obſerve horſes of all 
kinds and countries. He deſign'd ſeveral encamp- 
ments, the events in battles, routs and retreats ; 
what happens after a victory, in the place of battle 
among the dead and the dying mingled with horſes, 


and abandon'd arms. His genius was fine and fruit- 


ful, and though there was a great deal of fire in his 
thoughts, and i in his work, yet having ſtudy'd much 
after nature, he form'd a particular guſto, which ne- 
ver degenerated into what we call manner, but com- 
. prehended a great variety of objects, and had more 
of the Roman than the Flemiſh gout in it, with 
allowance for his ſubjects, which are almoſt all mo- 
dern; the ſcenes of his pictures are generally beauti- 
ful, and the figures that compoſe them full of ſpirit. 
. His chief delight was in his profeſſion. He had al- 
Ways a Crayon in his hand; and wherever he came, 
deſign'd ſomething or ot ner after nature, if he met 


with any thing to his gout, or alter a goo.l picture, 
. 2 | eirhe 
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either figures, buildings, or animals. For this end | 
he always carried ſome blank paper or book about 
with him. I have ſeen a ſcore full of his drawings. 
His beſt performances are at the Hague, Amſter. 
dam, and Utrecht. He was a man of ſo much 
ſenſe and honour, that he was choſen to be one of 
the magiſtrates of the city he lived in. He accepted 
of the office, on condition he was not requir'd to 
quit his profeſſion, which he lov'd better than his 
fe. He ſpent his time very happily, honour'd asa 
magiſtrate, eſteem'd as an artiſt, and lov'd by ever; 
body ; when happening to undertake a {mall voyage 
by ſea, he was calt away two leagues from Dort, and 
dun d the 6th of April 1690, aged ſixty-two years, 
I have in my cultody” a large volume of his delten 
Ihe ſight of which will ſhew his merit more than a: al 
5 have nail of him. 


GALPAR NETSCHER, 


rr N . Se a 
4 


zOrn at Prague, in Bohemia, was the ſon of n 
engineer, who died in the ſervice of the re- 
publick of Poland. His mother being a Romas 
Catholick, was forced to leave Prague, when the 
proteſtants made themſelves maſters of that city 
She carried three ſons with her, of whom Galpar 
vas the youngeſt, A few leagues off from the town, 
ſhe ſtopt at a caſtle, which, when ſhe leaſt expect. 
ed it, was beſieg' d, and making a vigorous reliſt- 
| ance, thoſe that were within it were ſoon reduced to 
extreme want, Galpar's two brothers were, among 
others, ſtarv'd to death. 

His mother fearing to loſe him in the fame 1 man- 
ner, found a way out of the caſtle, and made her 
_ eſcape with the only child that was left her. Every 
thing fail'd her but courage, She travel'd on wit! 
her lon in her arms, and chance guided her te 
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Arnheim in Gueldland, where ſhe met with ſome 
relief for herſelf and her ſon. 5 5 
A doctor of phyſick, whoſe name was Tulkens, - 
a man of wealth and worth, took a fancy to young 
 Netſcher, and had him well educated, intending to 
breed him a phyſician ; but the force of his genius 
carrying him to the ſtudy of deſigning, Tulkens 
gave way to it, and ſuffer'd him to follow his incli- 
| nation to painting. When he was at ſchool, he 
Could not forbear ſcrawling a deſign on the ſame 
paper upon which he wrote his themes. By this his 
patron ſaw *ewas in vain to think of making a doctor 
of him, ſo he was puttoa glaſier (the only man in 
Arnheim who knew any thing! in en to learn 
to deſign. 
| 5 Netſcher, in a very little while, finding he knew 
more than his maſter, went to Daventer, to place 
himſelf with one Terburg, who was burgo-maſter of 
the town, and a ſkiltal Painter. He drew all his 
Pieces after nature, and had ſuch a particular talent 
for painting of ſattins, that in all his compoſitions | 
ne contrived ſome reaſon or other to bring them into 
his pictures, and to diſpoſe of them ſo, that they 1 


might receive the principal light. 


Netſcher retain'd this affectation à long time, 5 
and though he did not introduce his ſattins into all 

forts of ſubjects, as his maſter did, yet he made 
ule of them in ſeveral of his pieces: However, he 
Vas ſo prudent as not to let the affectation appear. 
HFaving acquir'd a good hand at Terburg's, he 
went to Holland, where he work'd a long time for 

Picture: ſellers, who impoſing on his eaſinefs, paying 
him {mall rates for his pieces, and ſelling them at 
great ones, he reſolv'd to deal no more wich them, 
but to So to Rome and improve himſelf farther in 
his art. He embark'd on board a ſhip bound for 
Bourdeaux, where, when he arriv'd, he lodged at a 
. merchant's houſe, whoſe kinſwoman he married; 
V3 = 1 and 
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And being Jiveried by a ſtronger inclination than = 
that he had for painting, he gave over all thoughts ; 


of going to Italy, and return'd to Holland, 
He ſettled ar the Hague, the good ſucceſs of his 


wks inviting him to ftay there, and experience 
proved to him, that the beit way for him to wu. 
rain his family, which began to grow numerous, was 
to apply wholly to drawing of portraits. He e : 


ſo perfect, and fo famous in this fort of painting, 


that there was ſcarce any conſiderable family i in Hol- | 
land that had not portraits of his doing. The fo. | 
reign miniſters ſeldom went from the Hague without 


carrying ſomething of his drawing with them. By 


this means his pieces are to be met with! in molt parts 
of Furope. Don Franceſco de Melos, the Portugal 


ambaſſador, had his own picture, and ſeveral others, 


drawn by him. Moſt of thoſe pieces are now at 


Liſbon, in the cuſtody of the archbiſhop. 


Charles II. king of England, being 4 Wing 


Netſcher's performances, „did his utmoſt to tempt 
him into his ſervice, offering him a large penlion, 


But Netſcher having g got enough for his, and his fi | 
mily's ſubſiſtence, preferr'd the tranquillity of his | 
own way of living to the tumultuous life of a great 
court. The pain he gencrally was in, diſturb' d the | 
| happineſs of his condition. He had been troubled 


with the gravel ever ſince he was twenty years old, 


and the cout taking him ſeveral years after, both 


together brought him to his grave at the Hague, 
anno 1684, 1n \ the forty-eighth year of his age. 


He was one of the belt Painters of the Low- | 
countcies, at leaft of thoſe that work*d in little. Eis 
deſigns were correct, but his guſto 1 in that part of his 


art never varied from that of his country. He un- 
derſtood the Claro Oſcuro very well, and among his 
Toa colours, which were all good, he had a parti- 
cular talent for painting of innen. His manner of 
„VG _ painting 
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painting was very mellow; his touches were not ap- 
parent; however, they were finiſn'd. When he 
intended to give the laſt hand to any piece, he rub'd 

it over. with : a varniſh which did not dry in two or 
three days, and during that time he had leiſure to 
manage his colours over and over to his liking; thoſe 
eſpecially that being neither too hard nor too liquid, 
were the more cafily united to thoſe which he added 
a-new, without loſing any thing of their freſhneſs | 
or their firſt N | 
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BOOK vi 


Is difficult ro aſſign any time to the 
beginning of Painting in France; for 
when Francis I. ſent for Roſſo ar Pri- 
YL maticcio, there were ſeveral Painters in 
France, who were able to work under the direction 


of thoſe two maſters, and abundance of other Italia 
Painters who came to Paris for employment, Theſe | 
French Painters were Simon le Roy, Charles and | 
Thomas Dorigny, Louis Francois, Jean Lerambert, 
Charles Charmoy, Jean and Guillaume Rondelet, 
Germain Munier, Jean de Brew), Guillaume Hoey, 
Euſtache 


ERIE Eien eee oe wor — 


ol FAER Tang Of 
Euſtache du Bois, Antoine Fantoſe, Michel Roche- 


let, Jean Samſon, Gerard Michel, Jannet, Cornellle 


de Lion, du Moutier 1» Pere, and Jean Couſin. 


Though ſome of cheſe Painters were greater maſters 


than others, yet their works were not io conſiderable 


as to deſerve the attention of the curious in our 
days, unleſs we will except the performances of Jan- 
net, Corneille de Lion, du Moutier, and Jean Cou- 


' fin: Of theſe the three firſt drew an infinity of por- 


_ traits, among which three are ſome that are tole- 


rably fine, „ 


ens, and ſtudied the fine arts fo ſtrenuouſly in his 
youth, that he became profoundly learned, eſpeci- 
ally in the mathematicks, which is a great help to 


the regularity of deſign. By this means he was cor- 
rect enough in that part of painting, and has print- 
ed a hook on the ſubject that has born many impreſ- 


ſions; and alone, as ſmall as it is, and as little a fi- 


ure as it makes, will ſuffice to preſerve Couſin's 
memory a long time. He wrote alſo of geometry 
and |-:{pective, Painting on glaſs being very much 
in vogue in thoſe days, he applied himſelf more to 


that than to drawing of pictures. One may ſee ſe- 
veral fine performances of his in the churches of the 


neighbourhood of Sens, and ſome in Paris, particu- 
_ larly in St. Gervaſe's church, where, on the windows 


of the quoir, he paiated the martyrdom of St, Lau- 


rence, the hiſtory of the Samaritan woman, and that 
of the Paralytick, There are ſeveral pictures of his 
doing in the city of Sens, as alſo ſome portraits: 


but the chiefeſt of his works, and that which is 
moſt eſteemed, is his picture of the laſt judgment. 


This 
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As for Jean Couſin, he is worthy a particular 
"Rk commendation. He was born at Sucey, near 
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This piece is in the Sacriſty of the Minton 5 at 
Zois de Vincennes, and was grav*d by Peter de Jode, 
2 Flemming, a good deſigner, This picture ſhews 
the fruitfulnels of Couſin's genius, by 1 number of 


the figures that enter into the compoſition: How- 


ever, one would wiſh there had been a little more 
elegance of deſign in it. | 


8 He married the dess bier of the lieutenant- general . 
of Sens. He carried her to Paris, and lived there 
the reſt of his days. His learning and agreeable hy. | 


mour acquir*d him the eſteem of the great. He was 


well recelv'd at court, and in favour with four kings | 
ſucceſſively. Fey. II. Francis II. Charles IX. ald 


Hen ry UL. 


Ie work'd alſo in fulprure, ind ade 3 


Chabor's tomb, which is in the chapel of Orleans, 
b-longing to the Celeſtines in Paris. We cannot 


tell exactly in what year Jean Couſin died. ZFis-- I 


certain he was living anno 5 39, and arrived 0 4 
. very great age. 


Do B E E UT I and A UN E Z. 


. AHESE two "Tang after Primaticcio's death, |: 
were employed to finith the paintings he was 


to have done himlelf, had he lived long enough. 


The former painted fourteen pictures in one of the 


chambers at Fontainbleau, call'd the Stoves, and in 


conjunction with Bunel, did the little gallery i in the 
1 ouvre, that was burnt i in 1660. Oy. both died . 


in the reign of Henry IV. 
MARTIN FRIMINET. 


indifferent Painter; but emulating the young 


= men who followed the ſame profeſſion at that time, 
he reſolv' d to travel to Italy, His chief abode Was 
| a . 


| | _ - 


% F Paris, was the diſciple 0 his 1 a very 


mn As 
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44 t Rome, where he lived ſeven years, ſtudying Mi- 
cChael Angelo's works more than any thing elſe. For 
this reaſon his manner, ever after, was not unhke 
that great Painter's, as one may ſee by the chapel of 
Fontainbleau, which is moſtly of his doing, He be- 
gan this work in the reign of Henry IV. who ho- 
nour'd him with his eſteem, and continu'd it in the 
reign of Lewis XIII. who conferr'd the order of St. 
Michael on him; but he did not enjoy this honour, 
nhor the favours of the court long, for before he had 
quite finiſh*d his work, he fell ſick and died in the 
pear 1619, aged fifty-two years. Abundance of 
Painters came after Friminer, but, inſtead of im- 
proving his manner, they fell into an inſipid gout, 
to the ſcandal of the French Painting. This gour 
laſted til] Blanchard and Vouet arrived from Italy. 


= There were other Painters, whom, becauſe they 


were cinployed in painting the king's palaces, I 
think fit to name, as du Perac, Jerome Baullery, 
Henry Lerambert, Paſquier Tetelin, Jean de Brie, 


er 
FERDINAND ELLE, 


Fee Lonnie, Ambroiſe du Boi, and Cham 


Uough he was born at Mechlin, ought to be 
I placed among the French Painters, for that 
he work'd moſt of his time at Paris, where he drew 

a vaſt number of portraits. However, becauſe he 
Was a foreigner, Louis, Henry, and Charles Bau- 
brun, were better paid than he for their pictures, 
though they were inſerior to him in their art. He 
left two ſons behind him, who followed the ſame 


g profeſſion. 


bd i l 
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Den at K painted at Pars with ſucceß, 


The picture over the high altar of the bare foot. | 


ed Carmelites church, near the Hotel de Luxemburg, 


is of his drawing. We mention him the rather, 4 
becauſe he helped to put W in the RY of Pain» | 


J40QUES 5 LAN CR 2 


05 Paris, was born in che year 1600. He TERS a 


the rudiments of painting of Nicholas Bullery, 


his uncle, whom he left at twenty years of age to | 
travel into Italy. When he came to Lyons, in his | 
way thicher, he accidentally met with ſome buſincß 
in his profeſſion, which being both for his profit and | 
improvement, he accepted, and ſtaid there four | 
years. Then he paſt on to Rome, where he ſtaid | 
eighteen months: From thence he went to Venice, | 
and was fo charm'd with Titian's colouring, . and th: 
manner of the Venetian ſchool, that he reſolv'd to 
follow it entirely. He ſtudied it with fo much fuc- | 
ceſs, that a noble Venetian engaged him to work for | 
him; but being ill ſatisfied with the Venetian's ſer- 
vice, he ſoon left it, and Venice not long after, to 
return to France. The novelty, the beauty, and 


the force of his pencil, drew the eyes of all Paris 


upon him, and his painting became fo much in fa- | 
ion, that he was out of the mode who had bot 
ſomething or other of his drawing in his cuſtody. 
Thus his Eaſel- pieces became ſo common as they are 
at this day. He painted two galleries at Paris, the | 
firſt is in the houſe that belongs to monſieur the firlt 
preſident Perrault, and the Other, where he repre- 
ſented the twelve months of the year, belongs to 
monſieur de Bullion, ſuperintendant ol the finances. 


But 
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But that which got him the moſt reputation of all 


his performances, was the picture he drew at No- 


tre- Dame for the firſt of May. He repreſented the 


1 Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, and that church pre- 


ſerves it with care, as one of the fineſt pieces that 


belongs to it. 


Blanchart was as in a a likely way of making 515 . 


tune in the flower of his age, when a fever and an 
impoſtume in the lungs carry'd him off in his 
328th year. He had two wives, by the firſt he had 


a ſon and two daughters. His ſon follow'd his fa- 
ther's profeſſion, and maintain'd his charaſter with 
honour. Tis ealy to imagine, that of all the 
French painters, Blanchart was the beſt colouriſt, 


by his ſtudying that part of painting in the Vene- a 
tian ſchool. There are few grand compoſitions of 
bis drawing, but his painting in the two galeries 1 
have mentioned, and his picture in the church of 


Notre-Dame, are ſufficient proofs that he did not 


want genius, and if he did little that was grav'd, 


*twas becauſe he was moſtly taken up with Madon- 


nas, which hinder'd his exerciſing himſelf about fub- 
jects of greater extent. 


SIMON rFOUET, 


Om at Paris: anno 0 1582. was fon and diſciple 
of Laurence Vouet, an ordinary painter, He 
knew ſo much of his art by the help of his ſtudies 
elſewhere, that at twenty years old Monſieur de 


Sancy, who was going ambaſſador to Conſtanti- 
nople, took him to be his painter, When he was 


there, he drew the portrait of the Grand Signior, 
and tho? it was impoſſible to do it otherwiſe than 


by his memory, and by a view of him at the am- 
baſſador's audience, yet it was very like. Having 
drawn ſome other portraits at Conſtantinople, he 
took ſhipping and went to Tray, where he ſtaid 


fourteen 
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fourteen years. He was choſen prince of the act. 


demy of St. Luke at Rome; and Lewis XIII. Who; 
in conſideration of his capacity, had allow*d him 2 


penſion during his abode at that city, ſent for him 


in the year 152 to work in his royal palaces, and 


above all at Luxen nburg. 


Ile drew portraits in Crayons PS Paſtel with F: 
ſuch facility, that the king admir'd and delighted 
to ſee him work. He alſo learnt of him to deſign, : 
in which his majeſty made a wonderful progreſs ini 
a little time, drawing ſeveral portraits, which very | 
much reſembled ſome of the moſt conſiderable per- 5 
ſons at court. ; 


Vouet's reputation encreaſing daily, his buſine 


encreaſed with it. I ſhall not trouble the reader | = 
with a particular account of his productions; the 
palaces and chief houſes at Paris are full of them; 
beſides he drew a great number of e for | 
_ churches and private men. #7 
At Rome he imitated Caravaggio and Valentino's | 
manner. But when he came to Paris, he had ſo much 
work that he form'd a manner to himſelf, more | 
_ expeditious, by great ſhadows and by general tints, | 
Which he made uſe of, and ſucceeded in the better, 
becauſe his pencil was briſk, lively and light. It 


wou'd be a matter of wonder to think, w hat 2 pro- 


diggious number of pictures he drew, if we did not 
| know that he had a great many diſciples whom he | 
| bred up in his manner, who were ſkilful Painters, | 
and executed his deſigns with eaſe, tho' They were 
not finiſn'd ſo well as they ſhou'd have R 
France is indebted to him for deſtroying the in- 
. 8 910 and barbarous manner chat reign'd then, and | 
for beginning to introduce a good gout. In this he 
wWuaas aſſiſted by Blanchart, of whom we have been 
| ſpeaking. The novelty of Vouet's manner, and 
the kind reception he gave every body that came 
to him, made the French Painters, his Contempora- 


rles, 
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ries, fall into it, and brought him diſciples fron all 
parts, as well thoſe who made profeſſion of the o- 
' ther arts depending on deſign, as thoſe who pro- 
feſt the art of painting only. Moſt of the paint- 

ers, who have ſince been any ways famous in their 
= profeſſion, were bred up by him; as le Brun, Per- 
trier, P. Mignard, Chaperon, Perſon, le Sueur, 
Corneille, Dorigny, Tartebat, Belli, du Freſnoy, 
| and ſeveral others, whom he employ'd | in making, 
the ornaments of his pieces, and deſigns for rapi- 
ſtries, as Juſte d' Egmont, Vandriſſe, Scalberg, Fa- 
tel, Bellin, Van Boucle, Bell-Ange, Cortelle, &c. 
Without reckoning a great number of young per- 
ſons, who learn' d to deſign of him. Dorigny, 
ET "who was his ſon-in-law, as well as his pupil, grav'd 
his father- in- law's works. Vouet, rather ſpent with 
labour than with years, died anno 1641. in the fif- 
 ry-ninth year of his age. He had a brother, whoſe 
name was Aubin Vouet, who painted after his man- 
ner, and was a tolerable performer. | 
Vouet's works were agreeable in compariſon wh 
l thoſe that had hitherto been made in F rance, but 
de was every where a manneriſt, as well in defign- 
ing as in colouring, which was always bad. The 
paſſions of the ſoul are not at all expreſt in his fi- 
gures, and he contented himſelf with giving a cer- 
5 grace to his heads, which had no meaning in 
His ciclings are the fineſt part of his perform- 
prog and ſhew'd his diſciples the way to make 
ftmner than any France had ſeen before. 


Vouet had one advantage above other 8 


there never was a maſter, whoſe manner made ſuch 
an impreſſion on the minds of his diſciptcs, and was 
fo generally follow'd by them. But it muſt be 
own'd, that if this manner deſtroy'd the inſipid 
gout in France, it introduc'd one fo unnatural, fo 


Wild, and being eaſy, ſo univerſal, that his diſci- 


ples, and moſt of the French Painters, have been 
| 3 debauch'd 5 
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| debauch'd by it. 
this day, and to ſpeak truth, I believe Vouet fol. 


tioned, 


NICHOLAS POUSSIN, 


"AS born at Ande!, a little city in \ Nor: [20 
mandy, in the y-ar 1594, His family, | _ 
however, were originally of Soiſſons, in which city | | 
there were ſome of his relations officers in the Pre. | 


| fidial Court. John Pouſſin, his father, was of no. 


ble extraction, but born to a very (mall eſtate. His I 
| fon Nicholas ſeeing the narrowneſs of his circum. | 
ſtances, determin d to ſet up for himſelf as ſoon s 
1 poſſible, and chol- painting for his profeſſion, ha. 


ing naturally a ſtrong inclination to that art. At 


eighteen years old he went to Paris, to learn the * 
A Poictovin lord, who had taken | 
put him to Ferdinand, à face - 


rudimer ts of it. 
a liking to him, 
painter, whom Poulin left in three months time, 
to place himſelf with Lallemant, 


looſe his time with them, believing he ſhou'd pro- 


fir himſelf more by ſtudy ing the works of great | 


maſters, than by the diſcipline of ordinary Painters. 
He work'd a while in diſtemper, and did it with 
extraordinary facility. The Cavalier Marino being 
at that time in Paris, and knowing Pouſſin's genius 
was above the {mal} peformances he was employ's 


about, perſuaded him to go with him to Italy; 


but Poufſin having either Cs buſineſs that detain'd 


him in Paris, or being diſcouraged, by two vain at- 


tempts he had made before, to undertake thit 
journey, he did not accompany the Cavalier: hou- 
cver, he Promis d to follow him in a little time 


— 


They can hardly get rid of i it to | 
3 
 low'd his intereſt more than his judgment in form. 

ing that e manner, we have 2 88 men. 


He 


with whom be 
ſtaid but a month; for perceiving he ſhou'd never | 
learn any thing of ſuch maſters, he reſolv'd not to | 
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. He was as good as his promiſe, tho! not till he had 
drawn ſeveral other pictures in Paris, and among 
the reſt, the Death of the Virgin, 2 the church of 


Notre-Dame. Having finiſh'd his buſineſs, he ſet 
out for Rome, in the "Thirtieth year of his age. 
He there met with his old friend, the Cavalier 


Marino, who was mighty g glad to ſos him, and to 
be as ſerviceable as he cou 4 to him, recommended 
him to Cardinal Barberino, telling his eminence, 
© Verderete un Giovane che a una furia di diavolo.“ 
The Chevalier, on whole aſſiſtance and protection 
Pouſſin very much depended, dying ſoon after he 
came to Rome, and Cardinal Barberino, who deſir'd 
to be acquainted with him, having no opportuni- 
ty for it, Pouſſin had no body to alliſt and encou- 
rage him. He could ſcarce maintain himſelf, He 
Was forc' d eo: give away his works for ſo little, as 
wou'd hardly pay for his colours: this was his laſt 
ſhift. However his courage did not fail him, He 
. minded his ſtudies aſſiduouſly, reſolving, whatever | 
came of it, to make himſelf maſter of his pro- 
feſſion. He had little money to ſpend, and that 
hinder' d his converſing with any one, which gave 
him an opportunity to retire by himſelf, and de- 
ſign the beauatul things chat are in Rome, as well 
antiquities, as che works of the famous Roman 
= Painters, 
Tho' he refolv? 4 when he went from Dt. to 
copy the pictures of the grcateſt maſters, yet 
he excercis'd himſelf very  bittle that Way. He 
thought it enough to examine them well, to make 
his reflections upon them, and that what he ſhou'd 
do more, wou'd be ſo much. time loſt; but he had ; 
another opinion of the antique figures. He de- 
ſign'd them with care, and form'd ſuch an high 
idea of them in his mind, that they were his prin- 
cipal object, and he apply*d himſelf entirely to the 
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ſtudy of them. He was convinc'd, that the ſource 
of every beauty and every grace roſe ſrom thoſe | 
excellent pieces, and that the ancient ſculptors had 
drain'd nature to render their figures the adtnirati. 
on of poſterity, His cloſe friendſhip with two _ 
ancient ſculptors, PAlgarde and Francois Flamand, 1 
in whoſe houſe he lodg'd, ſtrengthen'd, and per. 
haps bagat his inclination : be it as it will, he never 
left it, and it encreas'd in him as he grew older, * 
which may be ſeen by his works. ö 
_ *Tis ſaid, he at firſt copied ſome of Titian' | 
pieces, with whoſe colouring, and the touches of 
his landſkips he was infinitely pleas'd, and endea- | 
vour'd to imitate them, to ſet off the good guſto | 
of deſign, which he had contracted by his ſtudy of | 
the antique, Indeed, *tis obſervable, that his firſt 
pieces are painted with a better gout of colours than 
his laſt, But he ſoon ſhew'd by his performance, 
that generally ſpeaking he did not much value the _ 
part of colouring, or thought he knew enough of | - 
it, to make his pictures as perfect as he intended. 
He had ſtudied the beauties of the antique, the el.. 
gance, the grand guſto, the correctneſs, the vari- 
ety of proportions, the adjuſtments, the order of 
the draperies, the nobleneſs, the fine air, and bold- 
neſs of the heads; the manners, cuſtoms of times 
and places, and every thing that was beautiful in 


the remainder of the antique ſculpture, to ſuch a 


degree that one can never enough admire the *. 
actneſs with which he has enrich'd his painting in 
all thoſe parts of it. 4 
He might, if he had ſo pleas'd, have deceived 

| the judgment of the public, as well as Michael An | 
gelo did, who, having made a ſtatue of Cupid, | 
broke off an arm of it, kept i it by him, and buried | 


the reſt of the figure i in a place which he knew was 
to be 908 ip; The ſtatue being found, every body 


took 
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ce took it for antique, till Michael Angelo, applying 

fe the arm he had by him to the body of the figure, 

ag *  eonvinc'd the critics that they were all miltaken, 

tl. tho? they are of all men the hardeſt to be convinc'd 

wo that they are in an error. We may with as much 

d, reaſon believe, that if Pouſſin had painted in freſ- 

e- co on the ruins of an old wall, and kept any part 

ver ok it by him, the world might as ealily have been 

er, perſu; aded, that his painting had been the work of 

1: ome famous antique painter, as they were fatisfy'd 

33 that Michael Angelo's Cupid was a piece of anti- 

5 quity, there was ſuch conformity between his paint- 

eu ings and what have been really. diſcover'd in that 

ſto! manner, and are certainly antiques. | : 

of | He us'd frequently to examine the ancient falls.” 

rſt tures in the vineyards about Rome, and this coufirm- 
an,; ed him more and more in the love of thoſe anti- 
& quities. He wou'd ſpend ſeveral days together in 
the]. making his reflections upon them by himſelf. It © 
of | was in theſe retirements that he conſider'd the ex- 
ed, | traordinary effects of nature, with reſpect to land- f 
le. | ſkips, that he deſign'd his ear, his diſtances, his f 
ul- | trees, and every. thing which was excellent and a- ö 
of}: greeable to his guſto. a 
d. Beſides that Pouſſin fudied the antique exatily, ; ; 
nes | he alſo made curious obſervations on the works of ö 
in Raphael and Domenichino, who, of all Painters, f 
12 in his opinion, invented beſt, deſign'd moſt cor- | 
ek | redtly, and expreſt the paſſions of the ſoul moſt live- 1 
n ly; three things which Pouſſin look*d upon as the 4 
mamoſt eſſential parts of painting. POLY 4 
ed He neglected nothing, in ſhort, that cout; ren 1 
u. deer his knowledge, of theſe three parts of his art, g 
id,, perfect; He was altogether as curious about the ge- bi 
ed neral expreſſion of his ſobjects, Which he has adorn- þ 
s ed with every thing that he Hhoaght vod excite 1 
dy FF the attention of che learned, 4 
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le has left no grand compoſitions behind him, 
and all the reaſon we can give for it is, that he had | 
no opportunity to do them; for we cannot ima- 
gine, but *rwas chance only chat made him apply 
himſelf wholly to eaſel- pieces, of a bigneſs proper 
for a cabinet, ſuch as the curious requir'd of him. 
Lewis XIII. and Monſieur de Noyers, mini- 
ſter of ſtate, and ſuperintendant of the buildings, 
wrote to him at Rome, to oblige him to return to 
France: he conſented to it with a great deal of 
difficulty. He had a penſion aſſign'd him, anda 
lodging ready furniſh'd at the Tuilleries. He drew Þ; 
the picture of the Lord's Supper for the chapel | 
of the caſtle of St. Germain, and that which is in | 


theJeſuits Novitiat at Paris. He began the Labour 


of Hercules, in the gallery Of the: Louvre: but 
the faction of Vouct's ſchool railing at him, and 
his works, put him out of humour with his own ; 
country. He was allo weary of the tumultuous 
Way of living i in Paris, which never agreed with 
him; wherefore he ſecretly reſolv'd to return to 
Rome, pretending he went to ſettle his domeſtic 
affairs, and fetch his wife; but when he got there, 
whether or no he found himſelf as in 1 Center, 

or as quite put off from any thoughts of returning 

to France, by the deaths of Cardinal Richlieu and 

which happen'd about that time, he ne- 
5 ver left Italy afterward, _ 1 


29 


He continu'd working on his caſel- pieces, and 


ſent them from Rome to "Paris, the French buying 
them every where as faſt as they laid hands on them, 
if they were to be bought for money, valuing his 
productions as much as Raphael's. Felibien, Who 


has written the life of this painter very correctly, 


| and at large, gives a particular account of his pic- 
| tures, and a deſcription of thoſe that are molt e- 
; ſteem' 4. 


Pou 


— 


L ſo many. 
price of his pictures; he put down his rates on the 
back of the canvas, and *twas always given him. 
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Pouſſin, having liv'd happily to his threeſcore and 
eleventh year, dy'd paralytick, anno 1665. He 
marry'd Gaſper's ſiſter, by whom he had no chil- 
dren. His eflate amounted to no more than ſixty- 


thouſand livres; but he valu'd his caſe above riches, 
and preferr'd his abode at Rome, where he liv'd 
A hott ambition, to making his fortune elſewhere. 


Biſhop Maſſimi, who was afterwards a cardinal, 


viſiting him on a certain time, their converſation | 
laſted inſenſibly till *rwas night, and the prelate be- 


ing about to take coach, Pouſſin took the candle 


in "is. hand, lighted him down ſtairs, and waited 
on him with it to his coach. The biſhop was ſor- 
19 to ſee him do it himſelf, and cou'd not help ſay- 


ing, „ very much pity you, Monſieur Pouſſin, 


13 chat you have not one ſervant; and I pity you 


e more, my lord, reply d Pouſſin, that you have 
He never made words about the 


He had no diſciple. Moſt Painters eſteem with- 


cout imitating him. His manner is too inacceſſible, 1 
and when once they enter upon it, they can't go 
_ thro? with it. 


Rerrzcriene 07 the works of P 0 U 5 S I N. 


Yo) uss! N was born with a great and fine 


genius for painting. His early love of the 


antique figures put him upon ſtudying them with 


care, and by his ſtudies he came to the knowledge 
of all their beauties, and of the difference between 
them, as to their goodneſs. He was an cxcellent 
— anatomiſt, and acquir d a conſummate habitude f 
_ deſign, after the antique guſto; yet even in his de- 
{4 ſigns he did not conſider nature, as the origin of 
all beauty, ſo much as he ſhou'd have done. He 
1 thought ſculpture was to be preferr'd beſore her, 
3 e tho“ 
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tho ſhe i is the miſtreſs of all arts, and always Va- 


la'd the imitation of the ancients more than the life, | 
By this means the naked of his figures, in moſt | 
part of his pictures, has ſomething in it, reſem. | 


bling painted ſtone, and is rather like the hardneſ, 


of marble, than the delicacy of gelb, full of blood 


and life. 


His i invention in hiſtori at and edelst ſubjects | 3 


ingenious, as alſo his allegories. He choſe them 


well. He preſerv'd decorum 1 in all of them, eſpe- f 
cially in his heroical ſubjects. He introduc'd every | 
thing that cou'd render them agreeable : and infiruc. | 


tive, He expreisꝰd them according to their rea! 
Character in joining the paſſions of the ſoul in Pat. 
: ticula ar, to the expreſſions of the ſubjects in general. 

His landſkips are admirable fo their * the 
novelty of the objects of which they are compos'd; 
the naturalneſs of the earth; the variety of th 
trees, the lightneſs of his touches; and in ſhort, 


the ſingularity of the matters that enter into the | 
compoſition, They wou'd have been every way | 


perfect, if he had ſtrengthen'd them a little more 
by the loca! colours, and the artifice of the Claro 
Oſcuro. 


When occaſion offer? Pd, kh adored bis picture 


1 with architecture. He did it with a fine gout; and 


his perſpective, which he underſtood to pe erfection, 
was exactly regular. 


He was nor always happy in ths” difpoGition of 


his figures; on the contrary, he is to be blam'd fo, 
diſtributing them in the generality of his 8 


tions too much in Baſſo Relievo's, and on the ane 
ling; his attitudes are not vary'd enough, nor fo f 


well contraſted as they might be. 1 
His draperies in all 'Exg pieces are 1 ol 


the ſame ſtuff. and the great number of his folds 


Hinclers the N which adds a grandeur iv 


7 
2.16 work, As tine as his genius was, and as exteti- 
| Gros, 


_—_— 


a 
T 
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five, *twas not ſufficient for all the parts of paint- 
ing. He lov'd the antiquities ſo entirely, and ap- 
ply'd himſelf to them fo much, that he had not 
time to conſider his art in every branch of it. He 
neglected colouring, We may perceive by his 
works in general, that he knew nothing of local 
colours and Claro Oſcuro: for which reaſon almoſt | 
all his pictures have a certain grey predominant in 
them, that has neither force nor effect. Some of 
the pieces of his firſt manner, and ſome of his ſe- 
cond, may however be excepted, Yet to examine 
the matter narrowly, we ſhall find, that where any 


of his colouring is good, he is indebted for it to 


What he remembred of that part of his art, in the 
pictures he copied after Titian, and was not the et- 
fect of any intelligence of the Venetian Painters 
principles: in a word, 'tis plain Pouſſin had a very 

mean opinion of colours. In his life, written by 

Bellori Felibien, there is a ſincere confeſſion that he 

did not underſtand them, and had as it were aban- 

don'd them; an undeniable proof that he never was 

maſter of the theory of colouring, Indeed, his co- 
lours, as they appear to the ſpectators, are nothing 
but general tints, and not the imitation of nature, 
which he ſeldom conſulted about them, I ſpeak 


of his figures, and not of his landſkips. In the lat- 


ter he ſeems to have conſider'd the natural colours 
more, and 'tis not difficult to gueſs at the reaſon 
of it: for not being able to find our landſkip in 
the antique marble, he was forced to ſeek after it 

in nature. . : „„ 


As for the Claro Oſcuro, he never had any Know- 


ledge of it, and if we meet with it in any of his 


* e have 


pens it came there purely by chance. Had he 
Known that artifice to be one of the moſt eſſential _ 
parts of painting, as well for the repoſe of the ſight, 
as to give force and truth to the whole compoſi- 
tion of a picture, he wou'd always certainly 
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have made uſe of it, He wou'd have ſought after 
a way to groupe his objects and his lights to the 
beſt advantage; whereas, they are ſo diſpers'd in 
B18 pieces, that the eye knows not where to fix it- 
ſelf. His chief aim was to pleaſe the eyes of the 
underſtanding, tho' without diſpute, every thing that 
is inſtructive in painting, ought to communicate 
itſelf to the underſtanding only, by the ſatisfaction 


of the eyes, by a perfect imitation of nature; and 


this is the whole duty, and ought to be the whole 
aim of painting. 

Pouſſin, by neglecting to imitate nature, the 
fountain of variety, fell often on very apparent re- 


Y2titions, both in the airs of his heads, and his 


expreſſions, His genius was rather of a noble; mat-. 
culine and levere charter: than oraceful, and one 
may fee by the works of this very painter, that 


there may be Om ſometimes where there is no. 9 


"ears; 
His manner was new and ſingular; the was the 
author of it, and we mutt own, that in the parts 
of his art, which he poſſeſt, his ſtyle, as we have 


ſäaid elſewhere, was great and heroic, and that, take 


him altogether, he was not only the beſt painter 


of his own nation, but equal d the beſt Paunters LzZ 


of Ts 
FRANCO! 'S PERRIER 
A Goldſmith's fon of TED Franche Compre, Was 


a debauch'd young man, and running away 
from his parents, went to Rome. As he was on his 
journey thither his money fell ſhort, when a blind 
man, who had alſo a mind to go to Rome, per- 
ſuaded him to lead him, offering him a ſhare ef 
the alms he got by begging on che road. Perrier 

- aL no other [nel to ſubſi it, pe of his ol. 


—he- 


e 
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he was again very much embarraſsd to find out 
means to maintain himſelf ; for his blind beggar's 


_ aſſiſtance either fail'd him, or was not ſufficient to 
ſupport him. He was reduc'd to terrible ſtraits at 
his firſt coming, but the neceſſity he was in, and 
the facility of his genius, in a Jittle time put him 
in a way to get his living. He acquir'd an easy 

and agreeable manner of deſigning, and his guſto 

was ſo good, that ſeveral young men addreſs'd 


themſclves to him to mend their deſigns: ſome fo- 
reigners bought his of him to {end to their friends 


do pleaſe them, and engage them to e them 5 
1 with money. 


He became acquainted with Lanf ranco, whoſe 


manner he endeavour'd to follow, and at laſt he 
could manage his pencil with the ſame eaſe as he 
did his crayons. Finding that he could diſpatch * 
great deal of buſineſs, he reſolv'd to return to 
France, and ſtopping at Lyons he painted the Car- 
thuſians cloyſter there. From Lyons he proceed- 


ed to Paris, and having work' d ſome time for Vou- 


ect, who engroſs'd all "the grand performances, he 
1 ſecond journey to Italy, w where he ſtaid ten 
pears, and return'd to Paris, anno 16453. About 
this time he painted the gallery of the Hotel de la 
Vrilliere, and drew ſeveral caſel- pieces for private 


perſons. He died profeſſor of the academy. 
He etched ſeveral things with a great deal of ſpi- 


rit, and, among others, the fineit baſſo rclicvo's 2 
that are in Rome, a F of the moſt cel ebrated 


antiquities, and ſome of Raphac!'s works. 
He alſo grav'd in the Claro Oſcuro ſome: antiqui- 
ties, after a manner, of which, 'twas ſaid, he was 


the inventor but Parmeggiano, as I have obſcry'd 
elſewhere, us'd it a long time before him. It con- 


fiſts in two copper plates, whoſe Impreſſion is made 


on paper feintly Rain'd: the one Plate is engrav'd 


alter 
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after the uſual way, and that prints the black, and 
the W which is the ſecret, prints the white 


FAQUES STELLA, 


5 Orn i in the year 1596. was the ſon of Franc; 


Stella, a Flemming by nation, who in his re. 
turn from Italy, {topping at Lyons, ſettled there, 


and 1n that city, Jaques, of whom we are ſpeab. 


ing, was born. He was but nine years old wher 
his father died, and having cxercis'd himſelf fo long 
in the art of painting that he thought he was ca- 
pable of improving by the ſight of the rare Pieces 
that are in Italy, he went thither when he was a- 
bout twenty years of age. Paſſing thro* F loreace, 
the great duke Coſmo di Medicis, hearing of ts | _ 
being there, employ'd him with other Painters 60 

Prepare the decorations of a pompous feſtival, Weis 
he intended to hold at the celebration of bis! ons 

irrige. _ 
The duke perceiving that Stella was a man of ca- 


pacity, aſſign'd him lodgings, and a penſion equa, 


to that of Callot, who was then at Florence. He 
aid in this city ſoven years, and per form'd ſeve- | 
ral things in painting, defigning and gravins, 


From thence he went to Rorne, "where he Jiv'd 
eleven years, Which he ſpent chiefly in ſtudying 


the antique ſculptures and Raphael's Sac 1 


When he had acquir'd a habitude of a good taſte, 


drawn divers pictures that were engrav'd, and got 
a great reputation in Rome, he reſolv'd to retur! 
| ro his own country, intending however to paſs from 


thence into the ſervice of the king of Spain, who 


had order'd his agents to invite him more than 
once to accept of that employment. He took Mi- 
lan in his way to France, Cardinal Albornos of- 


fer'd him the direction of the academy of painting 


in that city, but he refus'd it. Whey he came 19 
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Paris, and had ſeen his friends, he began to prepare 
: for his voyage to Spain; but Cardinal Richlieu hear- 
ing of 1t, ſtopp'd him, giving him hopes of a bet- 
ter fortune at home, He preſented him to the 
king, who aſſign'd him a penſion of a thouſand 

livres a year, and lodgings in te gallery at the 
Louvre. 2 

Stella ſoon ſbewid himſelf to bea maſter, and "ih 


king honour'd him with the order of St. Michael, 


which encouraged him to do his beft. He painted 
ſeveral large pictures for the king, by whoſe com- 


mand the . greateſt part of them were ſent to Ma- 


drid. He work'd alſo for churches and private 
Pe erſons. 


Being very laborious, and the winter-days ſhort, 


he ſpent the evenings in deſigning the hiſtories of 
the by ſcriptures, country ſports, and children's 
plays, which were engrav'd, and make a large vo- 
lume. He alſo drew the deſigns of the frontiſ- 


pieces of ſeveral books of the Louvre impreſſion, 


and divers antique ornaments, together with a friſe 


of Julio Romano's, which he brought out of Italy 


with him. He work'd fo indefatigably, that it 


waſted him extremely, and broke his conſtitution. 
He conſum'd away for five or ſix years before he 


died, Which was in the ſixteenth. your of his age, 
anno 1647. 7 
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\T E I. LA hd 2 fine genius, his 5 


came eaſy out of his hands, and he treated, 


With a like facility, all ſorts of ſubjects. His talent 8 
Was rather gay than terrible, his invention was no- 
ble, his expreſſions moderate, his attitudes eaſy and 
natural, his Mipoltion {omewhat cold, but the 

_ whole. 
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whole together Agreeable. He acquir'd a good gout 


of delign by his long ſtay in Italy; and by his e. 
gerneſs to learn, became correct in his out-lines, Hi 


application to work, made it eaſy to him. His co. 


louring 1s not well digeſted, his local colours ng 
enough characteriz'd, and his carnations have ty 
much vermillion in them, and are commonly th: 


ſame. He at laſt degenerated into what we cal 


manner, and very ſeldom conſulted nature. Take 


him, with all his good and bad qualities, as a Pain. 


ter, the firſt weigh down the laſt, He had certain. 
ly merit; and had he ſtudied the Venetian mannc| 


| more, his on had been more valuable. 


MARTIN. de CHARMOIS. 


Nleur de Laure, procured fo many advantages for | 
the French painting, that it would be ingrati- | 
; tide not to make mention of him in this account of | _ 


the French Painters. He loved the arts of ſculpture 
and painting ſo paſſionately, that he became a great 


8 maſter of the theory of both of them, and cold: per- N 
form in the one and the other with facility, to le 


ſatis faction of the beſt judges of his time. He waz 


neither painter nor ſeulpror by profeſſion, The plea- 
ture his genius took in exerciſing itſelf, was the only 


motive he had to handle ſometimes the pencil and |} 


ſometimes the chizel. He had {uch ar. idea of Palit» 


ting, that he could not endure to ſee able Painters | 


oppreſs'd by the hard uſage of ſome head-malters 


and often took them from their oppreſſors, that they | 
might with more freedom exerciſe thoſe arts that are 
of All others the moſt free, He ſhew'd them the 
nobleneſs of their profeſſion, and employed all his 
credit to deliver the art of painting, out of the lan- 


Zuiching condition to which it was reduced by the 
evil practices of ſome maſters, who had render'd it 
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Charmois did his utmoſt to reſtore it to its place 


among the liberal arts. He aſſembled the moſt 
ſkilful of the profeſſion, form'd a ſociety, of whom 


the twelve eldeſt Painters were to be the governors, 
and himſelf the director. 


Thus he laid the foimdition of ha famous aca- 


demy of painting, which the king afterwards form 
into a corporation, gave them ſeveral privileges, al- 

| low'd them a place to meet in, in his palace; made 

_ officers, ſettled profeſſors, and aſſign'd penſions to 

the moſt conſiderable of that body, to encourage 
them in their performances, and to reward the me- 

lit of ſuch as were worthy the royal bounty.“ 


De Charmois was fecretary to the mareſchal de 


Schomberg, colonel of the regiment of Swiſs guards; 
and though the duties of his employment tool: up 
moſt of his time, yet he found tome leiſure hours to 
divert himſelf with painting. I can't tell poſitively 


when he was born, when he died, or when he was 


director of the academy; but 'tis certain he behaved 
himſelf in that office With a prudence anſwerable to 
his zcal and his merit. 


EUSTACHE 1 SUEUR, 


rn at Paris in the year 01 Was Vouer⸗ $ dit 
ciple, and had fo great a talent for paintin 


that he wanted nothing but to have been bred up in 
aà better ſchool than his maſter's, to render him an 
2 accompliſh'd Painter, He invented with eaſe, and 


his execution was always worthy his deſigns. He 


Was ingenious, diſcreet, and delicate in the choice of 
his objects. He imitated the antique guſto in his 
_ deſigns; but aiming to appear always delicate, his 
_ proportions are ſometimes too tender, and his figures 


of an immoderate length. His attitudes are ſimple 
and noble, his ex preffions fine, ſingular, and very 
well adapted to che ſubject. His by raperies are ſet 
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als profeſſion. 


Among che beſt Vainters of his nation. 
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after · the gout of Raphael's laſt works. In his feld 


he obſerved the order of the antique, and generally | 


made uſe of the ſame ſtufts the ancients uſed. _ 
His colouring is compoſed of general tints, with. 


dut choice or ſtudy. He took ſo little care to leaye | 
off Vouet's manner in his colours, that one would 
think he did not believe it to be bad, nor that the 
Part of colouring was of ſuch importance in his ar, 
as indeed it is; or perhaps he put off his enqui n: 


about it to ſatis other time. He contented himf:! 


with a received cuſtom in the choice of his colour, | = 
which all the Painters in Parts, except Blanchar, . 
follow'd implicitely. Whatever was the reaſon (f 


it, he knew nothing of tne local colours; nor of the 


_ Claro Oſcuro; bur he was ſo much a maſter of the 
other parts of painting; that there was a great lik. 


hood of his throwing off Vouet's manner entirely, 


had he lived longer, "and had once reliſh'd that o 
the Venetian ſchool, which he would certainly have | 
imitated in his colouring, as he imitated the manner | 
ot the Roman ichool in \ his deſigning. 1 


For immediately after Vouet's death, he 3 


_ 


his: maſter had led him out of the way, and by con- 


light of the deſigns and prints of the beſt Italian ma- 
ters, particularly Raphael's, he contracted a more 


refin'd ſtile, and ſhew'd that the rare pieces of tt 
antique, which are in France, are ſufficient to git 


a Painter a good taſte, without going to Italy Pref it, 


provided the Painter is born with a happy genius for | 
Le Sueur's works are a proof « | 


this poſition z among others, his life of St. Bruno, 


which is in the cloyſter of the Car thuſian monaſter) 

at Paris. This, in my opinion, is the moſt cont: 
derable of all his performances; and by this, as allo 
by many others of his productions, one may judge 


that le Sueur may, with reaſon, pretend to a pou 


LAURE) 


lidering the antiquities that are in France, and by tie 


In 
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. AURE N de la HI * 


only Painter of all his countrymen who did 


not follow Vouet's manner. His own was not much 


better. His guſto was as bad, but it was more ſtu- 


0 dy d, more Eniſh'd, and more natural; however, 
etwas always inſipid. His landſkips are more valued 
than his figures. He finiſh'd them to a nicety, and 
painted them very properly. He was ſo in love with 
the Aterien perſpective, that he confounded his di- 
ſtances in a cloud, according to the method he had 

| learnt of Defargues. He did the fame in his fi- 
gures, as well as in his diſtances; for excepting thoſe 
- that are on the firſt lines, all the reſt are Joſt in a 
milt, proportion to their diſtance. His ſon left 
the proſc{ſion of painting to follow the mathema- 
ticks, to which his genius inclin'd him, and be- 
came one of the moſt fkilful mathematicians of our 
time. 


MICHAEL DO N. 


YOrn's at St. Quintin in l was Vouet' s dif. 


author. He died proſeſſor of the rademy ' in the 
year 1665, at Forty eight ron old, 


CHARLES ALFONSE Gu FRESNOT 


| \ 4 TAS born 1 in the year ox His father was 


a famous apothecary in Paris, who bred him 
up a ſcholar, intending to make a phyſician of him. 
In the firſt two or three years of his ſtudies at the 


ge, his father had 9 255 * the progreſs he 


made 


FA S in great reputation i in his time, ard the 


. ciple and ſon-in-law, He follow'd his father- 
_ 1n-law's manner very ſervilely. He etch'd moſt of 
his works, and preſerv'd the true character of their 
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made in learning, that he would anſwer his expecla. 


tions; but ſo ſoon as he got up into the upper form, 
and began to reliſh poetry, his genius that way they” F 


. 1tfelf, and he carried away the prize from all hi; 
His inclinations grey | 
{tronger the more he exerciſed in it; and was 
thought, by his beginning, he would in the end 
| make one of thc greateſt poets of his age; but hi, | 
love of painting being equal to that of pociry, it di. 


_ competitors of his ſtanding, 


_ vided, and conſequently weaken'd his talent. 
1 laſt there were no more thoughts of his being 
a doctor, he declared openly for painting, 
ſtanding the oppoſition he met with from his pa- 
rents, Sho omitted no ſort of uſage which they 


thought would oblige him to turn his Toles another 


way. They had a mcan idea of painting, looking 


Upon it as a pitiful trade, and not as che moſt noble 
of all arts. 


The more he was oppolid: in 15 . th | 


more eager he was to be a Painter; and without lo- 
fing any time in deliberating what to do, he gavc 


himſelf over entirely to the follicitations of his geni- | 


He was about! 
twenty years old when he began to deſign, which | 


us, and fell to ſtudying the art. 


he learr*d of Perrier and Vouet: But he had ſcarce 
been two years a ſcholar to both of them, before he 
went to Italy, anno 16 34. Mignard coming thither 
in the following ycar, 


triendſhip, which laſted as long as they lived. 


When du Freſnoy came firſt to Rome, he could ö 
whoſe advice in] 


not get his bread ; his parents, 
the choice of his pr -ofeſſion he had deſpifed, would 


not ſupply him, and what money he carried out 
Thus having neither 


with him was ſoon ſpent. 


friends nor acquaintance, he was reduced fo low, 
that he was forced to live upon bread and cheeſc: 
However, he bore all with patience, comforting 


_ himſelf with the opportunities he had of improving i 
n 


„ 


* 3 — 


notwitl. 


they contracted an intimate I 


nm 
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in the ſtudy of painting, which he cet with 
X ardour, till as came, and then he fared DC . 

His ſoul was not ſaciafied Ps common KBG = 
if ledge, he would go to the root of his art, and ex- 
tract all the quinteſſence out of it. He ſtudied Ra- 


hael and the antique with application, and every 


night he deſign'd in the academies with extraordi- 
- nary aſſiduity. According as he made diſcoveries 
in his art, he wrote rellexions upon them in Latin 
verſe. One light led him to another, and by de- 
grees he acquir 24 the knowledge of all things neceſ- 
: fary to his profeſſion : He then form'd the deſign 
of writing his poem; when he had done it with . 
equal care and ſucceſs, he communicated it to the 
beſt judges, from whom he expected cither informa- 
tion or approbation. 
Ne had a particular love for Titian- 8 works, pre- : 
ferring them to any other whatſoever, becauſe he 
-— ſaid; © Titian was of all Painters the moſt perfect 
© jmitator of nature.“ He copied all the Pre. L 
that were in Rome with incredible induſtry, . 
Ne underſtood the Greek and Latin poets very well, 
and ſpent ſo much time in reading and converling 5 
with the curious about his art, that he had little left 
for painting. Beſides, he ſeem'd when he painted, 
to do it with pain, which might proceed either from 
his profound knowledge of the theory which re- 


ſtrain'd his hand, or From his having never learnt of 


any one how to ande his pencil. By this means he 
was very ſlow in his productions. Whatever was 
the occaſion of 1 it, he did very little! in the practical 
part of painting. Having ſtudied the elements of 
Euclid, and his guſto in architecture being excellen-, 
he painted the remainders of the old Roman arch! - 
tecture that are in and about Rome. He fold his 
Y pictures for e or rather gave them away 


for 
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for little or nothing. All his works don't exceed | © 
fifty pieces, beſides ſome landſkips, which he drey | 


for private perſons, and his copies after Titian. 


Of all his performances, that which he valued } _ 
moſt, was his poem upon painting. He was very | 
deſirous to have it printed, but knowing 't would be! 
to no purpoſe to do it without publiſhing a French 


verſion with it, and being himſelf incapable to tran: 


late it, by his long abſence out of France, by which ! 
he had almoſt forgot his native tongue, he put of = 


L his impreſſion to a better opportunity. 


At laſt I tranſlated it into French *, at his requeſt WO 
and to his liking. He intended to write notes upon | = 
it, to illuftrate his thoughts, but he was prevented | 
by a paralyſis, of which he died, at a houſe of one! 
of his brothers, four leagues from Sons anno 10. 
. 1 in che fifty-fourth year « of his age. : 


* Hum this French veil on Mr. Dryden alas Bu: - 

« oy? s poem, as is very plain by the Galliciſms in his own, |} 
which that great maſter of the Engliſh tongue would 
not have been guilty of, had he not been forced to it y» 1 
the difficulty of tranſlating a treatiſe written upon on 
art which he profeſſes he knew little of, He was obliged 


10 follow the author literally, for fear if he loft fight if 


Vim never ſo little, he ſhould miſs his way; and what |} 
were reaſons for that immortal poet to make ſo faithful 
a ver/ion, to be ſure were much more ſo for us, who, be. 


fides that, we wwere as much ſtrangers io the terms of art, 


243 he was, wanted kis copia verborum, and his ſhining 
eloquence to adorn the ſulject. But this we muſt ſay 
for ourſelves, that our care, as became us, to do w! 
was greater, though our natural and acquired helps were | 
teſs, The author of this treatiſe tranſlated Monſieur du 
FTreſnoy's de arte graphica, and wrote the notes uponit | 
in French; but not thinking that treatiſe ſufficient to in- 


form the curious of every thing that relates to the art, 


be earote this difertation thirty years Lhe TINT as, 0 1 
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added the lives of the Painters to it. From his Judge 
ment, and the excellence of his treatiſe on Painting, doe 
were convinced that ſomething was wanting in Monſieur | 
du Freſnoy's, whoſe merit no man knew better than 
Monſieur de Piles; and for the ſatisfaction of all lovers 
of the art, we 8 0 render it into ch 


REFLEXIONS, on the WORKS. 


| | or Fo 
Menger du PRESNOY. 


3 q Was ay acquainted with du Feelnoy,, was 


his friend and confident, and he permitted me to 


ſee him paint, a favour he. ſeldom did any body, 


becauſe he took a great deal of pains in his paint- 


ing. His mind was ſo full of knowledge of all ſorts 
of learning, and his memory ſo great, furniſhing 


* _ with matter of al kinds, whenever he wanted 


„that his converſation, though very profitable, was 


; —_ much interrupted by digreſſions, by which means 
he often forgot his principal ſubject. This was oc=- 


caſion'd, as ſome have ſaid, by che abundance of his 


thoughts, and the fire of "his fancy. As for my 


part, who knew him familiarly, and had made ob- 


ſervations on his judgment, as alſo on the vivacity 
of his imagination, I confeis I always thought it to 


be fine, but not at all lively; on the contrary, the 
warmth of his fancy was very temperate. His firſt 
thoughts never pleaſed him, he always conſider'd a 


1 thing twice, and digeſted it in his mind with all ima- 


ginable application, that he might embelliſh it with 


convenient graces, and choſe lichts Taat he Saur 4 
by his learning. 


Purſuant to the ptiociples he laid down in his 


poem, he endeavoured to execute his thoughts. 


1 2 1 He 
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He work'd very ſlowly, and I wiſh his vivacity had | 


been as great as ſome imagin'd it, that there might 
have been more ſpirit in his pencil, and that his 
ideas might have been put in the faireſt light. 


| However, by the theory of his art, he reach'd | 
the end he aim'd at; and *tis to be wonder'd that | 
the ſame theory that was ſufficient to make him cer. 


rain of the goodneſs of his works, had not en 
bolden'd his Hand. All that can be ſaid of it is, that 


great ſpeculation ſtands in need of great practice, 
and that Monſieur du Freſnoy's was only what he 


had got by the performance of a few pieces. 


*Tis eaſy to perceive he endeavour'd to imitate | 
y to p 


the Caracci's gout of deſign, and Titian's colouring, 
in all his works, which he often confeſs'd himſelf 
There never was any French Painter who came fv 


near Titian as Freſnoy, One may ſee a proof of it | 
in the picture he drew at Venice for Marco Paruta, 1 
noble Venetian, wherein he repreſented a Madonna 


in a half- length, and alſo in another he made for the 
fame nobleman, repreſenting a Venus lying along, 


What he has painted in France is of the ſame guſto, 1 
chiefly his performance at Rinei for Moafieur Bor. 
dier, comptroller of the finances, which is eſteem'd. 
the fineſt of his productions by the beſt judges. But 
if he did not draw pictures enough to make his name 


known in ſeveral parts of Europe, his poem upon 


painting will live as long as the art, and his name be 
preferv*d in it, while the world has any value for he 


profeſſion. 


NICHOLAS MIGNARD, 


” O Troyes i in Champagne, was elder brother to | 
7 Pierre Mignard, ſurnam'd the Roman. Tho 
MM reputation was not equal to Pierre? S, yet he was 
maſter of ſo many of the parts of painting, that be. 
18 by no means to be reckowd among the ordinary 
Painters. | 
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where he lies buried. 
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5 Painters. Their father, whoſe name was Pierre, 


was a ſoldier, and ſtaid twenty years in the king's 


ſervice, He gave his two ſons liberty to follow the 


inclination they had to painting. Nicholas learn'd 


the principles of the art, of the beſt Painter that was 
at Troyes; and to encreaſe his knowledge, went to 


ſtudy at Fontainbleau after the antique figures that 
were there, and after Primaticcio's paintings: But 
ſeeing that the fountain of all the beauties he ſtu- 


died was in Italy, he travelb'd thither, Being em- 
ploy'd at Lyons, he ſtaid there ſome time, though 
not ſo long as at Avignon, where he fell in love with | 
a young woman, whom he married when he came 
back from Italy, on which account he was called 
Mignard of Avignon. He ſtaid two years at Rome, 
and. ſeveral years at Avignon with his father-in-law. 
Ne was ſent for to court by the king, who had ſome 
knowledge of him while he was at Avignon, when 
he went to meet the infanta of Spain, whom he 
8 married, anno 1659. 9 


Mignard arriving at Paris, was « entaloned by the = 


court, and by private perſons, about divers works, 
in which he ſhew'd his ability. He drew abundance | 
of portraits; nevertheleſs his talent was more for 
 hiſtory-painting. His invention was ingenious, and 
he delighted in treating of poetical ſubjects : : How- 
ever the fire of his imagination was very moderate, 
for which he made amends by great correctneſs, and 
the nicety of his work. His extraordinary applica- 
tion to it threw him into a dropſy, of which he died, 
anno 1668, very much lamented by all that knew 
him; for he was equally a man of honour and a 


good Painter. He was rector of the academy when 


he died, and that whole body aſſiſted at the ſolem- 


nity of his funeral, which was performed in the church 
of the Mendicant friars of the order of St. Bernard, 


T3 -: CLAUDE 


CLAUDEVITCN DON, 


\ Orn at Tours, follow'd at firſt Michael Angelo 


da Caravaggio's manner, and ſome of his pic- 


tures in that kind have a great deal of force in them, 
He diſpatch'd his work 10 faft, that he did an in- 
 Hnite number of pieces. To 80 through with his 

Hhuſineſs, he form'd to himſelk a more expeditions 


manner than that of Michaei Angelo da Caravaggio, 


but it was not fo ſtrong as that which he uſed in - iii = 
tation of Caravaggio. His performances were done 
with eaſe, and he had a particular way of uſing his 
tints. He placed them on the canvals, without 
mixing them on his pallet, and as he painted, he 
always added colours, not mingling them by the | 
motion of his pencil, as other Painters do. By this 


means the ſuperficies of his pictures are very ragged. 


His manner, which is purely a manual practice, is 
eaſy to be known, He ſeldom conſulted nature, or þ 
the antique. There is nothing extraordinary either 
in his invention or expreſſion, and therefore his pieces 
were little ſought after by the curious. His chief 
excellence was in diſcinguiſhing the manner of ſeve- 
ral maſters, and in ſetting a price on pictures. He 


died 1 in the year 1670, ina good old age. 


8 E BJ 8 ＋ E N B 0 URDON, 


Orn at Montpelier, had a genius ſo fiery that it 
would not let him reflect ſufficiently, nor ſtudy 
the eſſential parts of his art ſo much, as he ought to 
have done to render him perfect in it. When he 
was in Italy, he loſt his time by quarrels, and one of _ 
them oblig'd him to leave Rome before he had half 
finiſh'd the courſe of his ſtudies. However, his ta- 
jent was eaſy, and he did ſo many good things in 


nis youth, that the world had concei ved great hops 


Of 
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of his being a maſter in his riper years. The fine 
arts being interrupted by the civil wars in France, he 

travell'd to Sweden, whither he was tempted to go 
by the reputation queen Chriſtina had tor patronizing 
learning and the arts; but her Majeſty employing 
him only to draw her portrait, he did not ſtay long 
there. The warmth of his genius would not let him 
| live idle, fo he return'd to France to feek for em- 
ployment. Though he did not altogether anſwer _ 
the expectation of the curious in every thing relating 
to his profeſſion, yet he kept up his character by 
extraordinary compoſitions, and by the livelineſs of 
his expreſſions; but his genius not being guided by 
ſolid judgment, it evaporated often into extravagant 
conceptions, which, though they might for a little 
while pleaſe the ſpectator for their novelty and odd- 
neſs, yet when he began to examine them, he ſoon 
found they were wild and unreaſonable. He ſuc- 
ceeded better in his landſkips than in his hiſtory- 
painting: He drew the former very well: I have 
| keen divers of them, that are the beautiful effects of 
his imagination, and the whimſicalneſs of them ren- 
ders them the more agreeable, becauſe there are 
ſome very extraordinary things in them, which he 
ſtudied after nature, and performed with a ready and 
caſy hand. is true, his ſites are not very regular, 
though they are not very common, neither do they 
always agree with their plan. His pieces are ſeldom 
finiſh'd, and thoſe that are moſt ſo, are not always 
the moſt fine, He one time laid a wager with a 
friend of his, that he would paint twelve heads after 
the life, and as big as the life, in one day, and he got 
it. Theſe heads are not the worſt things he ever did. 
He often made the ground of his canvas to ſerve for 
hair, not by leaving it uncovered, but by working 
the colours again with the end of his pencil-ſtick, _ 
e did a vaſt number of pictures. His moſt con- 
ſiderable pieces are, the gallery of Monſieur de 
C Ber- 
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Bretonvilliers, in the iſle of Notre-Dame, and the 


ſeven works of mercy, which he etch'd by himſelf, 
That which is the moſt eſteem'd of all his perfor. | 
mances is, the martyrdom of St. Peter, drawn by 
him for the May, for the church of Notre- Dame, | 
Which is kept as one of the choiceſt rarities in that 


cathedral. He was a Calvinift ; however, his morals 
and manners were good, and he was very much va- 
lued and reſpected by the royal academy of painting 


and ſculpture, of waich he was rector. He was at 
work for the king, in the lower part of the Tuille. | 
ries when he died, anno 1662, being about ſixty | 


Foun of age. 


* / picture which 1 is ever y year painted for the ebur < of _ | 5 
Notre-Dame, and i 15 fb on the e, v May, from 20 hon "= 


TT called. the May. 


SIMON FRANCOIS, 


ſion that might aſſiſt him in raiſing his ſou] to the 
love of God; and by chance looking on a picture of 


our Saviour's nativity, with which he was extreme- |} 
ly touch'd, in hopes of being able to draw ſom: 

pieces, whoſe effect on the ſpectators might be 35 | 
lively, he reſolv'd to turn Painter. Thus twas not 


out of inclination that he took to painting, but a 
call, which had ſomething extraordinary in it; for 


his genius was cold enough, though his ſenſe was 


otherwiſe ſolid, and FR AY to carry him through 


Me BY re the Reader 10 believe, where he meets with | 
any Fong notable res 5 the 212 and ridiculouſ- |} 


neſs be | 


7 om at Tours, in the year 180. In ki youth 
DO he was very devour, and declar'd for a religi- 
ous life. He would fain have been a capuchin, but 7 


| his friends hindering him, he ſought after a proſeſ- _ 5 


all the difficulties | in the way: to perfection. in that = 


1 £60004 2 = 
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neſs of the French papiſts, when they have any thing to 


ſay of their religion, that we the tranſlators are entirely 
guilileſs f the author's weakneſs and ä 


1 rancois TP no other maſters to teach him 


but the good pictures he copied. He at firſt drew 


ſome portraits; and Monſieur de Bethune, hie 
patron, going embaſſador to Rome, took him with 


him, having procured a penſion to be ſettled on him, 
to encourage him in his ſtudies. He lived in Italy 


till the year 1638, and in his return homewards lie 
paſt through Bologna, where he contracted a f friend- 


ſhip with Guido, who drew his picture. 


At his arrival in France, he was ſo happy as to 


be the firſt Painter who had the honour to draw the 


picture of the Dauphin, of whom the Queen was 
juſt brought to bed. This his firſt performance 


ſucceeded fo well, that he had reaſon to hope the mi- 


niſters, who were ſatisfied with it, and had promiſed 
to protect him, would accordingly have procured him 
ſome greater employment, and have made his for- 
tune; but falling into diſgrace, tho' he did not de- 
ſerve it, he took a diſguſt at the court, left it, and 
reſolved to lead a retir'd hy more : conformable to 


his firſt intentions. 


In this retirement He came to a e to paint 


only ſuch things as might be an aſſiſtance to him in 


his way to heaven: He meant pieces of devotion, 
in which he employ'd himſelf ſo much, that the reſt 
of his life was a perfect pattern of Chriſtian piety. 


Among all the virtues which he lived in, the exer- 
ciſe of his patience was moſt conſpicuous; for being 


eight years together troubled with the ſtone, he en- 
dured that terrible affliction with incredible conſtan- 
cy. He died in the year 1671, and the ſtone that 
was taken out of him afrer his death. weighed a 


pound, 


There | 
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There are none of his pictures i in the cabinets of 
the curious; there are ſome in the churches in Paris, 
and *tis not difficult to perceive by his productions, : 
that the author was more devout than ſkilful. How- 
ever, his ſkill is very much to be commended, in az |} 
much as he knew how to make uſe of his art to carry 


him to heaven, which is much to be preferr'd before 


the n a vain reputation. 


"Tis new 10 an Engl. iſh reader to bear, that painting . 
is the way to ſalvation, but ſuch is the blindneſs and | 
extravagance of the religion of our neighbours, who |} 
pretend to be the moſt Jen vie and W nation in the - 
bart „„ 


PHILIP t+ CHAMPAGNE, 


fire he had to advance himſelf i in the Knowledge ol 


his profeſſion. | 
He was ſo eager to learn, that he ſpared no pains 
in ſeeking after a perſon, whole leſſons might be ſa- 
tis factory to him; but finding none who could teach 
him ſo muchas he wanted to be taught, he reſolved 
that nature only ſhould be his maſter, and he 1mi- 
tated her afterwards in all his performances very te- 
gularly, but his choice was none of the beſt. _ 
At nineteen years of age he thought it time to 


travel i into Italy, intending to take France in his 


way, and to ſtay there as long as his occaſions re | 
dae When he came to Paris, he plac'd himſelf |} 


with 


Orn at Brute, anno 1602. His parents were 
of mean deſcent, but honeſt. In his youth he 
 thewd an extraordinary inclination to painting. He 
chang'd his maſters, who were all of them ordinary | 
Painters, ſeveral times; at laſt he lighted on Fou- | 
quiere, of whom he learnt landſkip. As for the 
other kinds of painting, he ow*d his excellence in 
them wholly to his aſſiduity in working, and the de. 
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with Alleman, an ordinary painter, who, tho? he 


knew little of the matter, had moſt of the buſineſs 


ol his profeſſion at that time. He left him to be 


private a while, and follow his ſtudies, He lodg'd 
in the college of Laon, where Pouſlin alſo dwelt, | 


after he return'd out of Italy the firſt time. Theſe 
two Painters meeting together there, became good 


friends, and ſo continu'd. One du Cheſne, a very 
ignorant painter, who like the reſt of the pretend- 


ers in all arts, was forward and puſhing in his, 


had by his impudence and intereſt, procur*d to be 
employ'd about the paintings of the palace of Lux- 


emburg. This man ſet Pouſſin and de Champagne 


at work under him. Pouſſin did a few ſmall pieces 


in the cieling, and Champagne drew ſome ſmall 


pictures in the queen's apartment. Her majeſty 
lik'd them fo well, that du Cheſne was afraid he 
 wou'd get his employment from him; whereupon 
de Champagne, who lov'd peace and quietnels, 
perceiving du Chelne's jealouſy, to cure him of 


it, returned to Bruſſels, to take his leave of his 


friends, and from thence he refolv' to go through 
Germany to Italy. He was ſcarce got there, when 


a letter came to him from the abbot of St. Am- 


broiſe, who was ſurveyor of the buildings, to ad- 
viſe him of du Cheſne*s death, and to invite him 
to return to France, which he did. He was pre- 
ſently made director of the queen's painting, and 
ſhe gave him a penſion of twelve hundred livres a 
year, with lodgings in the palace of Luxemburg. 


About that time the queen order'd him to work 
at the Carmelites, and he marry'd du Cheſne's 


daughter. Being a great lover of his buſineſs, and 


having a great deal of it, he went thro? all with 
Pleafure, as well as labour. There are a vaſt num- 


ber of his pieces at Paris, and other parts of the 


kingdom. Among other places there are ſome pic- 


tures of his in the two monaſteries of the Carme- 
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lites, in the ſuburbs of St. Jaques, in la Rue Cha- : 
pon, at the Palais Royal, in the chapter-houſe of 
Notre-Dame at Paris, and in ſeveral churches in 
that city, without reckoning an infinity of por. 
traits, which he drew, and are noted for their like. | _ 
nels, as well as for their being finiſh'd to a great | 
degree. Monſieur Poncel, Councellour i in the court 
of aids, who was one of his particular friends, de. 
fir'd him, one Sunday, to draw his daughter's pic- | 
ture, who the Monday following was to protels | 
| herſelf a ſiſter of the Carmelites i in la Rue Chapon, | 
and after that day ſhe was not to be ſeen by any | 
lay-men; but Champagne making it a ſcruple of | 
conſcience on account of the day, wou'd not touch 
his pencil on the Sunday, whatever his friend ſaid | 
to him and offer'd him to prevail with him, to | 
make her portrait; for he was very diſintereſted 8 
well as a good chriſtian, a _— of which I ſhall } 
give in the following relation. 1 
Cardinal! Richlieu had offer'd to make his: and i 
his families fortune, in caſe he wou'd quit the 
queen mother's ſervice, De Champagne always 
refus'd to deſert his miſtreſs, and the cardinal com- 
mended his fidelity, and valu'd him the more, the 


W232 


more he perſiſted in his duty to the queen, The 


cardinals chief valet de chambre, who propos gd his 
entering into his eminency's ſervice, added, that 
whatever he defir'd, the cardinal, he was ſure, 
wou'd grant him. Champagne reply'd, «Tf Mon- 
wn Gencur, the cardinal, could make me a better 


« painter, the only thing I am ambitious of, it 


« wou'd be ſomething, but ſince that was impoſ- - 
© ſible, he only beg gd the honour of the continu- 
«4 ance of his eminencies good graces.” The va- 
let de chambre told the cardinal de Champagne“ 


anſwer, which inſtead of offending him, encreas d 


his eſteem of this painter, who, tho? he refus'd to 
enter into his ſervice, did not however refuſe to 


work 
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work for him. Among other things, he drew his 
picture for him at ſeveral fittings, and 'tis one of 
the beſt pieces he ever painted in his life. 
| He had a long while been famous in his profeſ- 


fon, when le Brun arriv'd at Paris from Italy: 


the latter as well by means of his protectors, who 


were powerful perſons, as thro? his ability, ſoon put 
| himſelf at the head of all the French Painters and 
paintings, and was made principal painter to the 
king, Champagne ſhewing no diſguſt at the prefe- | 


' rence which was given le Brun to his prejudice, 
le had a ſon and two daughters by his wife. 


1 of theſe children dying, he lov'd the ſurvivor, 1 
a daughter, with the more tenderneſs and paſtion, 
He permitted her to follow her inclination to a re- 


ligious life, and ſhe entred herſelf in the nunnery 
at © Port-Royal. 
' convent, and all that belong'd to it in any wile, 
who, going under the name of Janſeniſts in thoſe 


days, Champagne was thought to favour their opi- 
nions. He died in the year 1674. being ſeventy- 


two years old. He was belov'd by all that knew 
e both: as a good Painter and a good man. 


N REPLEXIONS on the WORKS 


| OF : 
De CHAMPAGNE. 


8 great a deſire as Champagne had in his 
youth to attain to perfection in the art of 
. Painting, there appears no elevation in his perform- 
ances; however, be did abundance of pieces, and 
had a facility of invention, but his genius was cold, 


and his gout in a great meaſure Flemiſh. 


He apply'd himſelf always to nature, whom be : 
He did not know how to dif- 
| poſe of his objects, ſo as to give them life and 


| motion. 59 


faithful! y 1mitated. 


For her ſake he had a love for the 
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motion. He was ignorant of the art of retrench- 


ing thoſe things, in imitating nature, that hinder 

the mellowneſs, lightneſs, and good guſto of paint- 
ing, and of adding that which makes the life of a 
picture. All his knowledge conſiſted in a ſervile 
imitation, in the performance of which he neither 
follow'd his genius, nor the rules of his art. I 
cannot ſee by his productions, that he penetrated 
into the beſt principles of painting; nor, except- 
ing his deſigns, which are regular enough, that 

: there! is any thing picquant in any of his pictures, 


1 muſt do him the JUNO to confeſs, I have 


ſeen ſome of his local colours that have been very 
good, ſome heads well imitated, and the colour- 
ing very ſtrong; yet they were ſtill as it were in an 
unmoveable poſture, and ſeem'd as inſenſible as e- 


ven ſome living models often appear to be. 
To correct nature in repreſenting her, to add to 


ber all the beauties ſhe is ſuſceptible of, to diſtri. 
bute all the lights and ſhadows that accompany her, 
advantageouſly, is the work of a perfect painter; 
and a good one to imitate her, as ſhe preſents her- 
ſelf to him with facility to preſerve a character of 
truth, tho' he adorns his ſubject only with the beau? __ 
ties before his eyes, without penetrating all thoſe that 
would agree with it. On this account Champagne 
deſerved the reputation that he liv'd in, the rathet, }F 
becauſe he had a good method in drawing landſkip, | 


and underſtood Perſpective very well. "He allo fi 


niſn'd his pictures to a nicety, and exercis'd the of- 1 
ice of rector of the — be academy of painting E 
: oy . 


1 JEAN BAPTISTE & CHAMPAGNE, L 


A 8 Philip? g- nephews, _ born at Bruſſels. 23 
f He was bred up in the profeſſion of paint= |} 
Ing by his uncle, The liy 'd fo lovingly — _ 
7 M giz a 
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and had ſuch a reciprocal eſteem one for the other, 
that the nephew follow'd the uncle's manner, tho? 
there was not fo much force and likeneſs in his 
pictures as in Philip's. As for other things, their 
ſentiments were the ſame, both as to their art and 
their morals, Jean Baptiſte travell'd to Italy, where 
he ſtaid but fifteen months, and while he was there, 
de did not mend his guſto, keeping always to that 
which he learnt of his uncle. He died profeſſor of 
the academy, in the year 1688, the forty-third of 

ST Soo Lag 


NICHOLAS LOTR, 


I Paris, was the fon of a ſkilful goldſmith, 
He wanted neither genius to invent, nor fire 
to perform, tho? there is nothing in either of theſe 
qualities, that may not be found in an ordinary paint- 
er. There was no delicacy nor elevation in his 
thoughts. He had a good gult in deſigning. His 
pictures were drawn with facility, and his per- 
formances clean; yet he did not give himſelf time 
to digeſt his thoughts. As fait as any thing came 
into his head, he executed it immediately, ſome- 
times while he was talking. He had acquir'd ſuch 
a habitude, and had ſuch a happy memory, that 
what he had ſeen in Italy, was always ſerviceable 
to him, He undertook alike all forts of ſubjects, 
and drew figures, landſkips, architecture and orna- 
ments with equal ſucceſs. There are abundance of 
pictures of his drawing, both public and private, at 
Paris. He painted ſeveral galleries and apartments, 
and among the reſt, the palace of the Tuillieres 
wos in part painted by him. He died anno 1679. 
in the fifty-fifth year of his being then pro- 


3 age, 


feſſor of the academy of painting. 


1 | ; TFT 
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CHARLES 1. BRUN, 


F Paris, was born with all the Gion ne- 
ceſſary to render him a great painter, He | 
made uſe of his talent, as ſoon as he could make 
uſe of his reaſon. He cultivated it by continual 
ſtudy; and fortune, who never left him, as well as 
merit, put him in the way to ſhew it to advantage. „ 
He was the ſon of an ordinary ſculptor, who lid ! 
in the Place Maubert. This ſculptor was employ. | 
ed about ſomething in the garden of the Hotel | 
Seguier. He uſed to carry his ſon with him thi. 
ther, and to make him copy ſome deſigns after | 
him. Monſieur the chancellor walking in "the oar- | 
den one day, ſaw the young man deſigning, and 
took notice that he did it with eaſe and applica : 
on for one of his years, from whence he conclud- | 
ed *twas the effect of no common genius. He ws | 
picas'd with the lad's phyſiognomy, and liking his | 
good inclination to the art of painting, | bid him 1 
bring his deſigns from time to time as he drew 
0 them, which he did, and the chancellor afterwards | 
took care to advance him, ſupplying him with money. 
to encourage him in the profecution of his cn eh 


The young man, animated by Monſieur de 5 


guier's favour, made ſo wonderful a progreſs in his | 
: profeſſion, that the chancellor recommended him 
to Vouet, who was then painting the library of the 
Hotel Seguier, and was looked upon by all the 1 
French Painters, as the Raphael of France. 
Le Brun at fifteen years old, drew two picture: [| 
which ſurprized the Painters of thoſe times. The | 
| firſt was the portrait of his grandfather, and the 
bother repreſented. Hercules knocking down Diome- | 
des's horſes, Monſieur the Chancellor Seguier fome 
time after perceiving by Le Brun's eagerneſs to 


learn, and the progreſs he had made in his ” | 
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that he was fit to travel to Italy, ſent him thither, . 
anno 1639. and maintain'd him there three years, 
allowing him a large penſion, While Le Brun was 
at Rome, he perfected himſelf in the knowledge 
of thole parts of his art, that got him univerſal 
reputation, "The young Painters, who return from 
Rome, in their way home to the other parts of 
Europe, 1 ſtop at Venice, to learn, at leaſt, 
a tincture of colouring but Le Brun had not that 
curioſicy. 
The firſt picture he dier when he came back to 
: France, was the Brazen Serpent, which is in the 
convent of the monks of Picpus. He afterwards 
did ſeveral other pieces for Monſieur the Chancel- 


1 lor, his Protector. 


When he compar'd his own \ works with thoſe of 
his contemporary Painters in France, he knew 
what a value to put upon himſelf; and the deſire 
he had to make himſelf known, put him upon ſo- 

| liciting to have the drawing of thoſe pieces, that 
were to be expos'd to public view, To this end 
he drew the picture for the May, for the church of 
Notre-Dame, two years ſucceſſively. The firſt 
year he painted the Martyrdom of St. Peter, and 
the ſecond that of Stephen, Le Sueur, of whom 
we have ſpoken, was the only painter, who diſput- 

ed the. ſuperiority in his art with him; but whe- 
ther it was that Le Brun was thought more ſkilful 
than Le Sucur, or that his manner was more in 
vogue; or «lfe that his friends were more numerous, 
or more potent, he always had the advantage of 
his competitor in opportunities to ignalize himſelf : 

by grand compoſitions. 5 

M onſicur de Lambert's gallery in he ile of 

| Noue- dame, and the Seminary of St. Sulpitius, ſer- 

tled his reputation on ſo ſolid a baſis, that Mon- | 
ficur Foucquet, who was then ſuperintendant of the 

Finances, der d him to paint his fine houſe of 

ES Vaux : 


ment, the kin | 
riſh in his kingdom, as well as the ſciences, caſt 
his eyes on Le Brun, ennobled him, honour'd him 
with the order of St. Michael, and made him his | 
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Vaux le Vicomte. Le Brun has ſhewn there the 
_ greatneſs of his genius, and the depth of his know. |} 
3 ledge, eſpecially in the apartment call'd the Cham. | 
ber of the muſes. One of the Ceilings in that houſe L 
is eſteem'd the beſt piece he ever did. 5 
Monſieur F oucquet, to engage him wholly in 
his ſervice, allow'd him a penſion of twelve thou- | 
ſand livres a year, and paid him beſides for his per- 
formances. After Monſieur Foucquet's impriſon- 
g, who reſolv'd to have the arts flou- 


5 


Principal painter. 
In this poſt he gave will e greater enen 


5 of his merit to his "majeſty, E ever he had done 
before. Monſieur Colbert, miniſter of ſtate, and Z 
ſuperintendant of the royal buildings, valu'd him as 

the beſt painter in the world. Le Brun laid the 195 
project of confirming the foundation of the aca- 

demy of painting, by his majeſty's authority. He | 

pretented it to Monſieur Colbert, and Colbert pro- 

pos'd it to the king, not only to confirm it, but to 
render it more illuſtrious than any of chat kind 
ever was. The revenues of the academy were en- 
larged, new ſtatutes were made, and that body was 

20: conſiſt of a protector, a vice-protedtor, a diret- 
or, a chancellor, four rectors, fourteen profeſſors, 
of whom one was to be for anatomy, and another 

for mathematics. There were alſo to be affiſtants 
to the rectors and the profeſſors, ſeveral cancer 

5 lors, a ſecretary, and two ferjeants. 

He drew up another project for an academy at 2 

Rome, to be founded by the king, for the uſe of 


the French ſtudents, who travel hither, in which 


| there was a director to be maintain d, to face charge 
Of the penſioners whom the king was to ſend, from 


cue to time, to ſtudy at Rome, "and Who, by their 
. educa- 
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education there, might be made capable of ſerv- 
ing his majeſty in his paintings, (culptures and 
buildings. | 

LeBrun was very Leite to advance the fine arts in 
F rance. In this he ſeconded the king's good in- 
tentions, who entruſted Monſieur Colbert with the 
execution of his orders. That miniſter did nothing 
without conſulting Le Brun, and this painter not 
only undertook the charge of taking care of the 
performances of things in general, but alſo was 
very careful about his own in particular, finiſhing 
his pictures with the greateſt induſtry, and inform-. 
ing himſelf exactly of every thing that related to 
his art, either by reading good authors, or conſult- 
ing men of learning. — 
His works at Sceaux, and in e houſes in 
Paris, ſpread his fame all over Europe; but eſpeci- 
ally what he did for the king, the molt conſiderable 


of which are his large pictures, containing the hiſ- 


tory of Alexander the Great, in the ceiling of the 
gallery of Verſailles, and the great ſtair- caſe there. 
When the king made Le Brun his principal 
painter, he gave him alſo the direction of the manu- 
factures at the Gobelins, which he minded with ſuch 
application, that there was nothing done there, that 
was not after his deſigns. He died in the year 
1690. in his lodgings at the Gobelins. His tomb 
is in a chapel he purchas” d in the church of Sr. 
Nicholas du Chardonnet, where his widow erected 
4 magnificent maul foleum for him. 


REFLECTIONS on the WORKS 


CHARLES Le SUN 


\HE facility with which Le Brun follow'd his 
ſtudies at Rome, and advanc'd himſelf in the 
knowledge of his art; as alſo the firſt pictures he 
drew after his return, gave the world a great opi- 
2 2 nion 
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nion of his ability: neither were they deceived j in 
their expectations; and as the fig- tree produces fr uit, 


without bringing forth flowers firſt, ſo he was ripe, 5 
al moſt as ſoon as he was green, and his firſt pieces were 
” perfect, tho? not in ſo great a degree as thoſe that 


he drew afterwards. Every thing that came out 


of his hands was maſterly, inſomuch, that one may 
in ſome meaſure ſay of him, that the progreſs he 
made in his art, was not to learn it, ſince he knew i: | 
already, but to render him one of che greateſt 
painters of his age, | 
He had a fine genius, his ſenſe was penetrating - 
and folid, and his invention eaſy, tho' with reflec- 1 
tion. He never admitted any thing into the com- 
poſition of his pictures without coulidering well of 
it before. He conſulted books and men of learn. | 
ing, that he might omit nothing, which was con- 
venient for him to introduce into his piece. His 
expreſſions were ingenious, and there was nothing 
outrageous in his fire. Upon the ſight of his firſt 
proc uctions one wou'd have thought } he wou'd have 
had a particular talent for ſoft and tender ſubjects, | 
He drew moſtly pieces of devotion in his younger | 


days, and had no opportunity to ſhew the grandeur 


of his genius; but in his future paintings he made it 
appear that his talent was univerſal ;, that he could 
excel alike in the ſerious manner as well as in the 
Say, in the terrible, as well as in the tender. 
He treated of allegorical ſubjects with a great del | 
of fancy; but inſtead: of taking his ſtories from the | 
fable, as 18 generally done, he invented them all | 


himſelf: However, by this method, his pictures 


were like ſo many #nigma's, which the ſpectator 


would not give himſelt the trouble to unriddle. 
He always efteem'd the Roman ſchool for de- 


fign, though he inclin'd to imitate that of Bologna | 
in This ſtile and guſto, and particularly Annibale Ca- 
racci, whoſe manner he follow? d. Though bis 


gout 
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- gout is not ſo lively as that Painter's, it is leſs loaden, 
more equal, more graceful, and always correct. His 
attitudes are wel] choſen, natural, expreſſive, and 
judiciouſiy contraſted : His draperies are well ſet, 
agreeable, and ſhew the naked with diſcretion; but 
there is no great variety in his folds. His exprel- 
ions, in all his repreſentations, are beautiful. He 
ſtudied the paſſions with extraordinary application, 
as appears by the curious treatiſe he compoſed on 
them, which he adorn'd with demonſtrative figures; 
- nevertheleſs, even in this, he ſeems to have but one 
idea, and to be always the ſame, degenerating into 
| habirude, or what we call manner, *Tis true that 


habitude is beautiful, but for want of examining na- 


ture, and ſeeing that ſhe can expreſs the ſame paſſi- 
ons ſeveral ways, fome of which are very lively 
and picquant, he has very much leſſen'd the value 
of his productions in the opinion of the criticks. 
What have faid of the paſſions may ſerve for his 
3 deſigns, both of figures and the airs of his heads, for 
they are almoſt always the ſame, though they are 
well choſen, which doubtleſs proceeded either from 
his reducing nature to a habitude he had contracted, 
or elſe from his not having enough conſider'd the 
diverſity of which ſhe is ſuſceptible, for the Painter 
ought to obſerve her particular Productions a as care- 
fully as her general. +5 
Le: Brun, - "when he came back from Taly, ſaw the 
_ neceſſity of leaving off his wild and trivial tints, which 
his maſter Vouet "made. ute of for expedition- ſake. 
He got rid of them in a great meaſure. He tem- 
per'd them, and brought them nearer the truth 
yet, whatever pains he took to leave them off quite, 
he always retain'd in his ſtile tints that were too ge- 
neral, eſpecially in his draperies and carnations, and 
did not enough mind his reflets, which contribute 
very much both to the force and roundneſs of ob- 
jets, and to thei union and likeneſs of 1 Imitation, 


2 3 5 II 


te ůãnr N 


is local colours are bad; he was too careleſßs in 


his endeavours, to give each object its true charac. 
ter by this part of his art: For this reaſon only his 
ictures, as we ſay, im ell always of the pallet, and 
| Fave not the effect as to the ſenſation of nature, ag 
thoſe of other maſters have whoſe local colours are 


more ſtudied, For a proof this aſiertion, the ſpec. 
tator need only put one of le Brun's belt pieces, by 


one of the beſt of the Venetian ſchool; he will find 


the excellence of the compariſon 1 in the part of the 


local colours, that all is on the fide of the Venetin | _ 
picture, and that le Brun comes infinitely ſhort of it | 
on that account. This method will direct him in 
all caſes wherein he would Judge of me goodneſs of 
the local colours. - 
As le Brun err'd in that part of by art, is en com- | 
mitted a fault in his lights and ſhadows. He ſeldom | 


took care to make the fore-part of his pictures ſuth- 


ciently brown, and was of opinion, that great lights | 
_ ovght not to be placed in the hindmoſt part of 4 
icture : ; by which means moſt of his works have = 
very little effect. 5 
Tis not the fine as to his. intelligence of the 


Claro Oicuro, though he did not ſtudy that fo much 


as he ought to have done in his youth; yet in his 
riper years he law the neceility of it, and practis'd 
it with ſucceſs, His grand compoſitions, containing 
che biftory of Alexander the Great, are ſuffcien | 


proofs of his knowledge of this artifice. 


His laſt productions, which are his beſt, ſhew : 


the extent of his ability and genius, and the prints 


that are grav'd after them, will render his name a | 
mous to all poſterity. : 'I 
He was a univerſal Panter; Pe 00 well 1 


alike in all kinds, landſkip only excepted, His 


pencil was liglit and mellow. He was equally exact 
and eaſy in his performances. In a word, as much | 
as he is to > be cenſured for making his ſtile too ideal | 


and 
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and unnatural, and not diverſifying it, he was, how- 


ever, maſter of ſo many parts of his art, that he 


deſerves a place among the Painters of the firſt rank; „ 
and whatever a faction may fay or do, to leſſen the 


value of his works, his memory 1s reveng d on it, 


by the praiſe that is ſtill given him throughout all 


Europe, and no doubt potteriry will continue to do 
juſtice to his merit. 


I ſhould now fay ſoinething of Pierre Migndrd, a 


native of Troyes, and principal Painter to the King; 


N his life being ſhortly to be publiſh” d at large, 
together with a dcſeription of his paintings, the rea- 
der will excuſe my preventing the zeal of that au- 
Ulis pictures that are to be 
ſeen in the publick places, may in the mean time 


thor by weaker praiſes. 


ſerve to ſatisfy the world of his worth; and the 


: paintings in the great hall at St. Cloud, which is 
one of the moſt conſiderable works in its kind that 


ever was made, is ſufficient to give ſatisfaction to 
the impatience and curioſity of che publick with res. 
Irene to Monſieur Mignard' 8 character. 


CLAUDE GELEE, 


Otherwiſe calbd 
Le L 0 5 g A I N. 


HE rs that 1 1 to draw this 


Painter out of his native obſcurity, and ren- 


Fes fin one of the famous men of his age in his pro- 
feſſion, are very extraordinary and ſurpriſing. In 


his youth his parents put him to ſchool, but he was 


ſo dull at his book, that they found. it was ſo much 


time loſt, ſo they bound him *prentice to a paſtry- 


cook. He ſerv'd his time out, though to little pur- 
poſe; and not knowing what to do with himſelf, he 


went, in company of ſome young fellows of the fame 
* trade, 
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trade, to Rome, to ſeek after ſome employment to 


get his livelihood, He knew nothing of the lan-. 
_ guage, and was beſides very ill bred, 6-06 boo, 


cared to let him at work. Chance at laſt brought 


him to Auguſtino Taſſo, who hired him to pound : : 


his colours, clean his pallet and pencils, look after 


his houſe, dreſs his meat for him, and do all his | 
houſhold- drudgery, Auguttino keeping no Other ſer- * 


vant. His maiter, in hopes to make him ſerviceable 


to him in ſome of his greateſt works, by little and 
little taught him ſome rules of perſpective. Lorrain 


at firſt could hardly be brought to underſtand thoſe 


8 principles of art; but when he began to have ſome 


notion of them, and to profit by his induſtry, he 


took heart. His. ſoul enlarg'd itſelf, and he fer about 41 
his ſtudies with wonderful eagerneſs. He would be 
in the country from morning to night, making bis 
obſervations on the effects of nature, and in painting * 


or deſigning them. Sandrart relates, that being in 


the country with him to ſtudy together, le Lorrain 


made him obſerve with as much nicety, as if he had 


been well verſed in phyſicks, the cauſes of the di- 1 


verlity of the fame view or proſpect, explaining 


why it appeared ſometimes after one faſhion, and | 
ſometimes after another, with reſpect to colours, in- 


ſtancing in the morning dews and evenipg vapours, 
His memory was ſo good, that he would paint with 
a great deal of faithfulneſs what he had ſeen in the 


country, when he came home. He was fo abtorb'd 


in his labours, that he never viſited any body. Hi 
diverſion was the ſtudy of his profeſſion, and by 


mere force of cultivating, his talent, he drew ſome 
pictures that got him an eee reputation in the 
kind of painting to which he took. By this we may 


perceive, that conſtancy and aſſiduity of working 
will be too hard for the heavineſs of a man's intel 


ectuals. He did not perform without difficulty 3 | 


andi his Performance not anſwering his intention, BY 
Would 
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| would ſometimes do and undo the ſame pieces ſeven _ 


or eight times over. There was nothing of manner 
in his touches, and he often gave a tenderneſs to his 


finiſh'd trees by glazing. 


Notwithſtanding he was very cl. to lm a 2 
good gout of deſigning 1 in the academy, yet the fi- 
gures chat are in his: Jand{kips are all deſign'd with 
an ill guſto. He died at ee anno 1678, in an 


extreme old age. 


BAR 700 ME 0] MORILIO, or MURILLIO, 


father put him to \ be inſtructed in that art. Having 


finiſh'd his ſtudies under an eminent ae. he went 
for America, where he continued his profeſſion with 


_ great induſtry : but finding himſelf not like to im- 


prove according to his expectation, he return'd to 


Seville, and meeting there with none that could in- 


ſtruct him, went for Rome, where he | improv'd to 


the admiration of all men. After ſome time ſpent 


there he return'd for Spain, where he was much em- 
ploy'd by the King and his court. He painted ſe- 
veral hiſtory-pieces for the late King Charles of 


: Spain, which were ſent by him to Rome, as a pre- 


ent to the Pope, and where they began to call our 


artiſt another Paolo Veroneſe, There are many 


Noble altar. pieces of this Bartolomeo in Spain, and 
ſome in Flanders, which are yet in great eſteem. 
He was a perſon well verſed in ſeveral kinds of lite- 


rature, being. much admired while he lived, and 
univerſally lamented at his death. He died in the 
year 1682, and was interr'd with great pomp and 
ſolemnity, his pall being born up by two mar- 


quiſſes, and four knights of different orders. We 


have ſeveral eminent pieces of chis maſter in England, 


0 On- . 


—— —— 


Span ih hiſtory: painter, born at Seville of a 
f noble family. He had been wonderſully ad- 
dieteg to drawing from his infancy, which made his 
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conſiſting of beggar- boys as big as the life, playing 


: together! in different actions. Some of theſe belong- 
ing to the ear] of Melfort's collection were fold in 
the banqueting-houle at a good rate, and of which 

there are abundance of copies extant among us by 

different hands. 


* E RN N D E E a * UD 0, 


King Philip II. to do many pieces at the Eſcurial, 
which that king had then newly built; but above all 


others, his moſt famous pictures were thoſe of the 
four evangeliſts, which he painted in Freſco, at the 


four corners of the upper great cloyſter of the monks, 


Upon the finiſhing that of St. John in the iſle of 
Patmos, this Painter became ſo proud of his perfor- 
mance, that he expreſs d a great deſire the King 
ſhould come and ſee it, which being notified to lis 
Majeſty, he accordingly came : But being brovght 
| thither with an expectation to ſee a pleaſant Piece, 
and finding nothing but St. John in a deſart rocky | 
country, which could afford little pleaſure, he was | 


by no means Pleaſed with the fight, which he immc- 
diately declared. The deaf and dumb Painter ob- 


ſeerving by his actions and countenance, how little the | 
King underſtood the excellence of his piece, through 


Want of a true guſto 1 in the art, ſo ſoon as ever wy 


Majeſty's back was turn 'd, ſuddenly caught up the | 
two corners of his cloak, and making ther into the | 
| ſhape of aſſes ears, and clapping them to the ſides 
of his head, ſignified, pointing at the King, that 
he was an als for pretending to give judgment ot 


of 


, what he ſo little underſtood. 


Spaniſh hiſtory» -painter, diſciple of Titian, and | 
= deaf and dumb from his cradle. He was @ | 
| good an imitator of his maſter, that bis pieces ar- 
in great eſteem at Madrid. He was employ'd by 


th 
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AND 


Its VaRIE TY with" reſpect | to ſeveral 
N A 11 0 N 8. 


5 T E. R having written of ths. Painters 


it might be a- propos to ſay ſomething of 
the differe nt taſtes of thoſe nations. We have ſpo- 


ken of the grand guſto in its place, and have ſhewn 


that it ought always to be met with in a perfect 
piece; and. that 1t 1s that which chiefly characterizes 
a perfect Painter: But there is a general guſto in 


mankind, which is alike ſuſceptible of purity and 


corruption, and becomes particular by the ufe it 


makes of particular things. We will here endea- 
vour to explain it, and thew how it is form'd, and 


5 in what it terminates. 


One may reaſon of the taſte of the mind, in ſome : 
meaſure, as of that of the body. There are four 
things to be conſidered in the taſte of the body, 


VIZ. 

. The organ. 

2. The things eaten, or that are taſted, 
3. The ſenſation which they cauſe, _ 


4. The habitude which this (cnſation produces i in 


In 


the _ by repriieivn,” 


of ſeveral nations in Europe, we thought 
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| In like manner there are four things to be Col: 


ſider'd in the taſte of the mind, viz. 
1. The mind which taſtes. 
2. The things that are taſted. 


2. The application of thoſe things to the mind, 


or the judgment that the mind makes of them. 


4. The habitude cauſed by ſeveral judgments 18. 1 
peated, from whence a conſtant idea is form'd inthe 


mind. 

From theſe four things we may er, 

That the mind may be called talle, inafonuch i 
it is conſider'd as an organ. 


That things may be aid to be of a 9000 or ill 


taſte, as they contain, or are diſtant from the beay- 
ties which art, good ſenſe, and the approbation vi 
ſeveral ages have eſtabliſhed. 


That the judgment which the mind makes of m | 


object at firit, is a natural taſte, which may after 


wards be perfected or corrupted, according to te 


temper of the mind, and the quality of its objects 
In a word, that che judgment repeated, products 
a habitude, and that habitude a ſettled idea, Which 


gives us a continual inclination to the things that; we | 


have approved, and are of our choice. 
Thus what we call guſto in painting, is by link 
and little form'd in the minds of men who are cl 


rious in the art. Though every guſto is not good. 


yet every particular man believes his the bet. Tor 
this reaſon taſte may be thus defined; Tis the ha- 
bitual idea of a thing conceived o be the beſt in its 
"mk: 
There are three ſorts of taſte in ning The 
natura] gout, the artificial, and the Ae of cach 
nation. 


thing at the Gght of ſimple nature, The Germans 
and Fletnmings ſcem very rarely to leave this idea, 

and * cis the common opinion that Correggio had nv 
| | 2 8 other 


The natural gout Is the idea we conceive of any 


and theirs is, in that ideas are like liquors, that take 
the form of the veſſels into which they are pour'd. 


Thus the natural gout is mean or ſublime, according 
to the talents of particular perſons, and the choice 
they are capable to make of the objects of nature, 
The artificial gout is the idea we conceive at the fight 


of another man's works, by the good opinion we 


have of our maſter's knowledge and leſſons. In a 
word, by education, the gout of each nation is an 


idea, which the works that are made or ſeen in an 


particular country forms in the mind of thoſe who 
dwell in it. The different taſtes of nations may 
be reduced to fix, the Roman, the Venetian, the 
Lombard, oat the Flemmiſh, and the 


French. 


The Roman taſte is an idea of the works chat are 
to be met with in Rome: Now, tis certain the moſt 
valuable works which are in Rome, are thoſe we call 
antiques, and the modern productions made in imi- 


tation of them, whether it be in ſculpture or paint- 
ing. The rarity of theſe pieces conſiſts chiefly in 
the beauties of deſign, the fine choice of the atti- 


tudes, the delicacy of the expreſſions, the fair order 
of the foldings, and a ſublime ſtile to which the an- 
cients raiſed nature, and the moderns after them in 


the beginning of the ſixteenth cen: tury. *Tis no 


wonder therefore that the Roman gout, which i 
minds only the parts we have mentioned, ſhould be 


delicient in colouring, it could not acquire a reliſh of 


that from the antiquities, colours are not to be found 


there, and we conſequently miſs them in the Roman 
taite, The mind of man is too narrow, and bis 
lite too ſhort, to take in all the parts of painting, 
and at once to profeſs them to perfection. The 
Romans did not deſpiſe colouring ; indeed they 


could not well deſpiſe a thing of which they had ne- 
ver any juſt idea; but the other parts of the art, 


whereof 
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other. What makes the difference between his idea 
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whereof they were better inform'd, and endeavour'd 
moſt to be perfect in, hindered their ſtudying that 


of colours. They had not leiſure to do it, and did 
not value them ſo much as they ought to have 


done, becauſe they did not underſtand them ſo much, 
5 The Venetian taſte is quite different from the Ro- 
man. The latter neglected colouring a little too 
much, and the former did the ſame by deſign, there 


5 being very few antiques at Venice, and few pieces 
01 ſculpture or painting of the Roman taſte. The 
Venetians applied themſelves to expreſs beautiful F 
nature, which they took from objects in their own | 


country; they characteriz d them by compariſon, 
not only by ſhewing the value of the true colour of 


done thing by the true colour of another ; but by chu- 
ſing in this oppoſition an harmonious vigour of co- 


louring, and every thing that might render their ob- 


jects the more probable, the more like, and the „ 


more ſurpriſing. 


The Lombard taſte e in a t „ 1 
deſign, in which a fine choice of na: ure is mingleda | 

55 little with the antique, in colours very nearly ap- 

proaching thoſe of the life, and laid on with a light | 
pencil. Correggio is the beſt example of this gout, 

and the Carracci, who endeavoured to imitate him, Y 2 
are more correct than he in their deſigns, but infe- } 

rior to him even in their gout of deſign, in grace, 

in delicacy, and in colouring. Annibale, while he 


ſtaid at Rome, learnt fo much of the Roman gout, 
that I don't reckon any thing he did, after he had 


half finiſh'd the Farneſe gallery, among the works 7 


135 of the Lombard ſchool. 


Neither do I place among the Lombard Painters, 


thoſe maſters who, though they were born in Lom- 


| bardy, imitated the Roman or Venetian ſchools in 


their taſte; becauſe, in this caſe, I have more regard 


the manner they followed, than to the count 
where they were born, The Painters, and the cu- 
: 3 | | 55 rious, | 
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rious, who, for example, have put Palma Vecchio, 


Moretto, Lorenzo Lotto, Morone, and ſeveral 
other good Lombard Painters in the Lombard 
ſchool, have inſenſibly occaſion'd a great deal of 
confuſion, and made tome perſons believe that the 


Venetian and Lombard ſchools were the ſame thing, 
| becauſe thoſe Lombard, whom I have mention'd, 
follow'd Giorgione's and Titian's manner entirely, 
1 uſed formerly to talk after the ſame rate, accor- 


ding to this confuſed idea, becauſe the oreateſt part 


of our French Painters talk fo; but reaſon, and the 


Italian authors, who have treated of this matter, con- 


vinced me of my error, and ſet me right. 

The German taſte, is what we commonly call the 
Gothick gout. ?*Tis an idea of nature, as we fee her 
generally with her defects, and not as ſhe might be 


in her purity. The Germans have imitated her 
without choice, and have only cloath'd their figures 


with long draperies, the foldings of which are dry 


and broken. They minded the finiſhing of their ob- 


jects more than the good diſpoſition of them. T he 
expreſſion of their figures i is always inſipid, their de- 


ſigu dry, their colouring indifferent, and their per- 


formances well labour' d. However, there have 


0 been ſome German Painters, who ought to be di- 


ſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of chats nation; and who, 
in ſome parts of their art, were equal to the beſt ma. 
ſters of 95 


The Flemmiſh taſte differs only from the 5 
in a greater union of well choſen colours, in an ex- 


cellent Claro Oſcuro, and in a more mellow pencil: 
except three or four Flemmings from the common 
Painters of that nation. They were Raphae!*s diſciples, 


and brought their maſter's manner of deſign and co- 
louring out of Italy with them, I alſo except Rubens 
and Van- Dyck, who view'd nature with penetrating 


eyes, and raiſed her ellects to an extraordinary ele- 
vation, 


. L-1YE SF 
vation, though they retain'd ſomething of the Flem. 
: miſſy taſte in the gout of deſign. _ 


The French raſte has been always ſo divided, Oat 
*tis difficult to give a juſt idea of it. The Painters 


of that nation ſeem to differ very much from each 


other in their productions. In their travels to Italy, 


ſome of them thought it ſufficient to ſtay at Rome, 


and there they fell in with the Roman gout. 2 


thers lived at Venice, and return'd with a particular 


inclination for the Venetian ſchool, and ſome of 
them applied themſelves with all their induſtry, to 
| imitate nature as they found her. Among the moſt 
ſxilful French Painters, who died within theſe laſt 
thirty or forty years, ſome follow'd the antique gout, 
others that of Annibale Carracci in deſigning, and 
both the one and the other are trivial enough in their ; 


colouring. But they were otherwiſc poſſelo d of ſo 


many Koo parts of their art, and have manag'd w 


ſubjects with ſo much elevation, that their works 


will always be the ornament of France, and the ad- 


miration of Poſterity. 


The Exp of Manſeur Dx PIL R' Treatiſe, | 


THE 


* 
| 
| 


very little to ſay of- thoſe of his own; and the 


| laſt ſentence of his book agrees ſo ill with his ac- 
count of the French Painters, and the French 5 
taſte, that had not the authors of that nation 


| been the vaineſt writers in the world, when they 


talk of their countrymen, he would not have been 
guilty of fo ridiculons a flouriſh in their favour, 
The beſt of their Painters were much more infe- 
rior, in all the parts of the art, to our Van- 
N Dyck, than Van-Dyck was to Raphael and Ti= 
tian. Tn the following pages we ſhall prove, 
that the Engliſh Painters and Paintings, both 
for their number and their merit, fig 2 erer 5 
claim to the title of a School, than thoſe of 


France. But the French would fain thruſt 
themſelves into all the honourable places, as well 


1 Fe arts and Niencen, as 711 te empire of 


TH E Reader will as perceive, that the" | 
4 the French author has not vouchſafed to do 
22 to the Painters of our nation, yet he has. 
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A. 
M. ROBERT 46648, 


| Commonly calbd 


U U 


kind he painted many ſcenes for th 
b play houſe in Covent- garden. There are not many 
of his pictures extant among us; of thoſe that art, 
the moſt conſiderable is a piece of landſkip preſented 


by him to the company of Painter-ſtainers, (whereof 


ms was a member) and which now bangs. in their 


AS a good Engliſh Landſkip-Painte; 
both in oil and diſtemper, He ws | 
alſo ſkilful in architecture, in which 


hl | 


"ay bags pes cs as. 
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hall. He is reckon'd among the beſt of our Engliſh 

L Landſkip Painters, and became eminent, not ſo much 
by his labour and induſtry, -as through the bent of 
his natural genius. He died in London, in the year 
T7 and about the ſixtierh year of his age. 


HENRY ANDERTON 


| ver a Face. Painter and diſciple of Streater, 
in great eſteem about the year 1665, which 


ke d not long ſurvive. He travell'd to "Rome, 


where he ſtudied ſome years after the antique, and 


at his return drew the beautiful dutcheſs of Rich- 
mond, which recommended him to draw King 
. Charles II. and moſt of his court. He interfer'd in 
his buſineſs with Sir Peter Lely, and had a great 


ſhare of reputation in thoſe times. He was likewiſe 


a landſkip- painter and in ſtill life; as alſo, a good 


imitator of his maſter, ſerjeant Streater, cill he left 
his Ways. and tell to face painting. 1 | 


Mr. EDMUND ASHFIELD 


FAS a gentleman well deſcended, who iy: 3 


both in oil and crayons. He was diſciple to 
Mr. Wright, and painted ſome heads as big as the 
life. He "firſt found out the way to multiply the 


number and variety of tints in cray ons, and therewith 


to draw various complexions in imitation of oil-paint- 


ing. This he perform'd on paper, and pra A 


ſeveral years with deſerv'd applauſe. He brought 


thoſe heads to ten pounds price. From him che 


pireſent Mr. Luttrell had his inſtruction, Who has 
improved that invention, and multiplied the varie- 


ty of colours to effect any thing; as alſo found 
out a method, unknown before, to draw with thoſe 
chalks or crayons on  copper-plates, either by the 
lie, or hiftoricaly. 
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JOnuN BAPTIST 6 | 


Commonly call * 
* BAPTIST, 


W AS born at Antwerp, and brought up in the 
ſchoolof Thomas Willeborts Boffaert, a diſci- 
is pleof Vandyck. Coming over into England in the 
time of the civil wars, major general Lambert took him 
into his fervice; and upon the happy reſtoration of 
King Charles II. Sir Peter Lely being received for 
his Majeſty's principal Painter, he employed Baptiſt 
to paint his poſtures, which he perform'd very well, 
and after his death he did the like for Mr. Riley, 
and afterwards for Sir Godfrey Kneller. This Bap- 
tiſt was a great Judge of Painting, and likewiſe 
eminent for his deſigns for tapiſtry, having been an 
admirable draftſman i in the academy. He died in | 
London about fourteen years ago, and lies buried x2 


St. Jaden 8. 


7 N BAPTIST MONNOTER 3 


can We the F L 0 77 E R-P4 I N TE K, 


A 8 born at Lide in Flanders.” and brought. 


up at Antwerp. His buſineſs there was 


"biltory- painting; but afterwards he return'd to 
Lifle, and apply*d himſelf to painting flowers, where- 
in he ſucceeded to admiration, Monſieur Le Brun 
: having undertaken the painting of Verſailles, em- | _ 
ploy'd Baptiſt to do the flower-part, wherein he 


thew'd his excellence, as is yet to be ſeen in that 


balace. His grace the duke of Montague being 
then ambaf Tador 1 in France, and obſerving the curi- 


 oulne 5 
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ouſneſs of this painter's work, invited him over 


to England, and employ'd him in conjunction with 


Meſſieurs Rouſſeau and La Force, to adorn his mag- 
nificent houſe in Bloomſbury, where a great variety 
of flowers and fruit of this maſter are to be ſeen, 


and thoſe the beſt of his performance. There are 
alſo ſeveral other pieces of his at my lord Carliſle's, 
my lord Burlington's, and other perſons of quali- 


ty; but the moſt curious of all, is the looking- 


glaſs at Kenſington houſe, which he painted for the 


N Jace queen Mary, of glorious memory, her maje- 
ſty ſitting by him almoſt all the while, His flow- 


ers have generally in them a looſneſs and freedom 


of penciling, together with a luſtre of colouring, 


which 1s inimitable. They are alſo of an ordon- 


| nance very beautiful and ſurprizing, bearing a good 


price ſuitable to their oreat worth, mm are : ealy to 


be diſtinguiſh'd from Thoſe of other maſters, by 
comparing them together, the only way to arrive 
at a diſtinction of one man's works from anothers, 


His beſt performances are own'd to be in England. 


| Ne began a vaſt collection of fine flower-prints, 1 many 


of which were executed by his own hand, and the ; 


reſt finiſh'd by his direction. He dicd in F ng- 
land about ten years 805 and lies buried at St. 
We James's, 8 


Mr. FRANCIS BARLOW, 


. A 8: has in Lain and! at 115 com- 
ing to London, put apprentice to one Shep- 


herd, a face painter, with whom he lived but few 
years, becauſe his fancy did not lie that way, his 
genius leading him wholly to drawing of fowl, fiſh 
and other beaſts, wherein he arriv'd to that perfec- ; 
tion, that had his colouring and penciling been as 
3 good as his draught, which was moſt exact, he 
0 might have ly.» excel d all that went before him 
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in that kind of painting, of which we have an in. 
Nance in the ſix books of prints after him, now 1 
ſold by Mr, Tempeſt, He drew ſome ceilings of 
birds for noblemen and gentlemen in the county. 
There are ſeveral prints extant after the defigns of 


An ESSAY fowards an 


this maſter, among which are the cuts for a new 


edition of Eſop's fubles, in which undertaking he 
wanted due encouragement, He allo drew ſeveral 


of the monuments in Weſtminſter-Abby, and in 


Henry VII's chapel, which were intended for a large 
edition of Mr. Keep's Monumenta Weſtmonaſteri- 


enſia. But notwithſtanding all Mr. Barlow's ex- 


cellency in his way, and tho' he had the good for. 
tune to have a conſiderable ſum of money left him 


10 a friend, he died poor in the Yeu: 752. 


Mrs. M 4 N 7 B E 1 1 


AS an Re Sentleweman, born in E 


folk, who - having learnt the rudiments of 


painting of Sir Peter Lely, drew after the life, and 


had great numbers of perſons of good rank {at to 
her, eſpecially the greateſt part of the Cignify' 


clergy of her time, an acquaintance ſhe got by her 


huſband, who was much in favour with That robe. 


She was little inferior to any of her contemporaric, | 
eitner for colouring, ſtrength, force or life, info- | 
much that Sir Peter was greatly taken with her pet. 
formances, as he wou'd often acknowledge. Ste 


wWork'd with a wonderful body of colours, was cx- 
ccedingly induſtrious, and her pictures are much 
after the Italian manner, which ſhe learnt by hav- 


ing copied ſeveral of the great maſters of that coun- | 


try, whoſe pictures ſhe born? d out of Sir Peter's 
collection. She died at her houſe in the Pall Mall 
about ſix years ago, being 65 yeus old, and lies 
buried at St. James 8. 
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EDWARD M BOFS, 

C7 AS a hiſtory and Jandſkip-painter, but 
chiefly the later, born at Antwerp. He 
was diſciple to one Groenwegen, a landſkip-painter 

| likewiſe, who reſided many years in England, and 
had been ſome time in Italy. Du Bois alſo travell'd 
to Italy where he continu'd eight years, during al! 
which time he ſtudied the antiques, and painted af- 
ter the Italian guſto, jointly with his brother a 
painter, now living here. He work'd ſome time 
in Paris, and in his way to Italy did ſeveral pieces 
for Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy. Soon after 
his return to Holland, he came to England, and 
died in London about ſeven years ago, being ſeven- 
ty-ſeven years old. He lies buried in St. Giles's 
church. He and his brother, by their extraordi- 
nary induſtry, have made one of the fineſt collecti- 
ons, of cloſet pieces eſpecially, of any in England. 


DANIEL BOOK 


IJ AS a Dutch droll-painter, and a great ad- 
niirer of uglineſs and grimace, both in his 
| ſmall and great pictures, in which he ſeldom for- 
got to endeavour to raiſe mirth in his country-men, 

and ours of the ſame ſublime genius, He dicd lately. 


FOSEPH BUCK „„ 


: II/ AS a Dutch painter, born at the Hague, 
© S--- Who came over to England about the year 
5 1670. He was eſpecially eminent for his copies 
atter Sir Peter Lely, whoſe manner he came ſo near, 
s | — that ſeveral heads of his have been miſtaken, by 
good judges, for that great maſters, He copied 

F— 2lfo Vandyck, and the preſent lord Rockingham _ 

„ 1 1 
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has the picture of the earl of Strafford done by him, 


after that great painter. He was Sir Peter Lely's 
drapery- painter for many years, and died in Lon- 


* 


don, at the age of thirty-five, being buried! in St. 1 
Martin's church. 5 
1 3 Us 7 L E R, 
| As a Dutchman, both à hiſtory-and” face. 17 
I painter, in the reign of Charles II. There 4 f 
, is a good picture partly perform'd by him, in Mr, 1 „ 
| Elſum's poſſeſſion of the Temple, which conſiſts of | 1 
ö three Boors playing together, in different actionss, |} + * 
. by Mr. Buſtler; a good landſkip behind, by N., B-- 
Lanckrinck; and a little dog on one ide, 8 
N Hondius. 5 
NICHOLAS B Y E K, l 
ASa hiſtory and beer paid er born at Dron- | 5 
them in Norway. He was much employ- 1 ſe 
. ed by the late famous Sir William Temple, at his L 
p bone, at Shene; near Richmond 1 in Surry, where — 8 
| he died about 20 or 21 years ago. He was a paint. 
. hs er of good hopes, but died young, the effect of 
aan intemperate life. He liv'd wich Sir William = 
q three or four years, during all which time he was 
7 * conſtantly employ'd by him, in one ſort of paint- | 
4 ing or other. One thing is remarkable of him, 
; and that is, that he was the firſt man that was bug 
- ried in St, Clements Danes after it was rebuilt, and te 
* hich had been firſt built by his countrymen, e 
1 E >. 
; ſe 
* 1 
0 = a 
N 8 8 . | Mr. h 
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AS: an b Engliſh landfkip -painter, "wk ld 

the better part of his time in Holland, and 
drew many views of that country in a manner very 

neat and elaborate. His pieces bore a very great price 

in his life-time, but having very little beſides their 

naeatneſs to recommend them, they have ſince been 
leſs eſteem'd. He died at Amſterdam a Harry 
years ago. 


Mrs, ANNE CARLISLE, 


"AS. an Engliſh gentlewoman, contemporary xy 
5 with Vandyck. She copied the Italian ma- 
ſters ſo well, that ſhe was much in favour with 
King Charles I. who became her patron, and pre- 
ſented her and Sir Anthony Vandyck with as much 
Ultra Marine at one time, as coſt him above 500 l. 
She died in London about 26 years ago. 


FREDERIC CAUSABON, 
Alias KERSEBOOM 


W* AS born at Solingen, a City of Ger many, in 
. the year 1623. At 18 years of age he went 
to Amſterdam to be inſtructed in the art © of paint- : 
ing, but by whom is uncertain, From thence 
he remov'd to Paris in 1650. and work'd ſome years 
under Monſieur Le Brun; but afterwards he was 
ſent to Italy by the chancellor of France, and main- 
tain'd there by that miniſter 14 years, two whereof 
he ſpent with Nicholas Pouſſin, of whoſe manner 
he was ſo nice an imitator, that ſome of his pieces 


have 
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have been taken for his. Thus qualified for hiſto- | 


ry-painting he came to England; but not finding | 


encouragement here 1n that way, he bent his ſtu- 


dies towards portraits, wherein he was not unſuc- 


ceſsful either as to drawing or likeneſs. He was 


the firit that brought over the manner of painting on 


glaſs, (not with a print as the common way now 15) 
in which he perform'd ſome hiſtories and heads 
exceedingly well. Perſpective he underſtood tho- 


roughly, having been diſciple to two excellent ma- | 


ſters in that art. He ſpoke five languages admira- 
bly well, and was, in ſhort, an accompliſh'd paint. 
er. He died in London i in the year 1090. and lies 
buried | in St. Andrew' 8 Holborn. | 


FRANCIS De C LE FN: 


£ AS a Dutch painter, and maſter of the tz. 
WY piiry works to king Charles I. at Mortlack, 

for which he painted cartoons in diſtemper. He 

was very eminent for his invention, and made ſe. 


"GST a . a a 


veral deſigns that were extraordinary fine, for paint- | 


ers, gravers, ſculptors, &c. among which were the 
cuts for ſome of Ogilby's books. He died at Mort. 
lack a little before the reſtoration, 


AD 4 M co . N 1 : 
Commonly call'd che Old, 
W - AS a Dutch painter, born in | Roterdam, but. 


who reſided a great while in England, and 
became eſpecially eminent for his ſmall figures in ru- 
2 8 for his cattle, country-wakes, fire · pieces 
He alſo copied many pictures of beaſts after 
Bala, particularly thoſe of the royal collection, 


which are eſteem'd Tus beſt performances. | He & 
60 
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ed in London in 1685. aged 51. and lies buried i in 
8. Martin 's church. 


HENRY ala, ADRIAN COLON, 


As the ſon of the before-mention'd. He was 
inſtructed by his father, and brother-in-law 


Z Mr. Van Dieſt, and became a good drafts-man, as 
a great number of academy- pieces drawn by him : 
teſtify. He often wrought upon the ſmall figures 
in his brother Van Dieſt's landſkips, and they re- 
ceived no ſmall addition of beauty from whar he 
did, eſpecially when he ſtrove to imitate the man- 
ner of Salvator Roſa, He died young about the 
year 17015 at 33 years of age, and lies buricd 1 mn 
St. Martin's church. He was a perfon of lively 1 in- 


vention, and painted very Wiel. 


M. HENRY 0 O K. 


part 5 it in the univerſity of Cambridge. He was 


a perſon of good reading, judgment and. experi- 
ence, and after he had travell'd tome years in Italy, 
and been an aſſiduous copier of the beſt maſters, | 
became not only a great critic in painting, but al- 
ſoa good performer, as appears by many public 

pieces of his, viz. the altar-piece at new- college- 
cChapel in Oxford: what he has done at Chellea- col. 
lege, at Hampton-Court, and on many cielings and 
ſtair-caſes of this town and kingdom. His excel- 
lent collection of pictures ſold at his death, ſpeak 
his reliſh, wherein were many fine copies of the car- 


toons of Raphael, and after moſt of the beſt ma- 
ſters, per form'd by himſelf. His copies after the 


cartoons are particularly remarkable, being drawn 


in turpentine oil, after the manner of diltemper, 


"AS an "Faglith gentleman, and linter 
Painter, who had his education here, and ſome 
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of which he is ſaid to be the inventor. He died 
in London the 18th of November 1700. 92 near 


58. and lies buried in St. Giles $ church. 
NM. ALEXANDER cooOP ER, 


7 AS the elder brother of Samuel Cooper 
_ Efq; and, together with him, brought up 


to ag by Mr. Hoſkins, their uncle, He per- 


form'd well in miniature, and going beyond ſea, be- 


came limner to Chriſtiana queen "of Sweden, yet 
was far exceeded by his brother Samuel, Who was 
much the greater maſter, He did likewiſe landſkip 
in water colours exceedingly well, and was account. 
ed an extraordinary drafts- man. 


SAMUEL. COOPER Eſq; 


FAS born in London in the year 1609. and 
: brought up under his uncle, Mr. Hoſkins, 
Ne was a performer i in miniature, of whom our 
nation can never {ſufficiently boaſt, having far ex- 
ceeded all that went before him in England i in that 
Way, and even equall'd the moſt famous Italians, 

inſomuch that he was commonly ſtiPd the Vandyck 


in little, equalling that maſter in his beautiful co- 


louring, and agreeable airs of a face, together with 
that ſtrength, relievo, and noble ſpirit ; ; that ſoft 
and tender livelineſs of fleſh, which is inimi- 
table. He had alſo a particular talent in the looſe 
and gentle management of the hair, which he ne- 
ver fail'd to expreſs well: but tho' his pencil was 
thus admirable, yet his excellency was chiefly con- 

fin'd to a head, for below that part of the body 
he was not always ſo ſucceſsful as cou'd have been 

wiſn'd. The high prices his pieces ſtill ſell at, 


tho? far ſhort of rH value, and the great eftcem 


chen are in even at Rome, Venice, and in France, 
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are abundant arguments of their great worth, and 
have extended the fame of this maſter throughout 
all parts of Europe where art is valu'd. He fo far 
exceeded his maſter, and uncle, Mr. Hoſkins, that 
he became jealous of him, and finding that the 
court was better pleas'd with his nephew's per- 
formances than with his, he took him in partner 
with him; but ſtill ſeeing Mr. Cooper's pictures 
were more reliſh'd, he was pleas'd to diſmiſs the 
partnerſhip, and ſo our artiſt ſet up for himſelf, 
carrying moſt part of the bulineſs of that time be. 
fore him. He drew king Charles II. and his queen, 
the dutcheſs of Cleveland, the duke of Vork, and 
moſt of the court: But the two pieces of his which 
were molt eſteem'd, were thoſe of Oliver Cromwel, 
and of one Swingfield. The former is now in the 5 
hands of Richard Graham, Eſq; and by him high- 
ly valued. The French King once offered 150 J. 
for it, yet could not have it. The other is in the 
collection of colone] Robert Child, who ſets a great 
value upon it. This laſt picture Mr. Cooper having 


carried to France, it introduced him into the favour 


of that court, and was much admir'd there, He 
| likewiſe did ſeveral large limnings in an unuſual ſize, 
which are yet to be ſeen in the Queen? s cloſet, and 

for which his widow received a penſion during her 
life from the crown, That which brought Mr. 
Cooper to this excellency, was his living in the time 


ol Van-Dyck, many of whoſe pictures he copied, 


and which made him imitate his ſtile. Anſwerable 

to his abilities in painting, was his great ſkill in mu- 
ſick, eſpecially the Late, wherein he was reckon'd 
a maſter. He was many years abroad, and perſo- 


nally acquainted with molt of the great men in Hol- 


land and France, as well as thoſe of his own coun- 
try; but he was yet more univerſal by his works, 
which were Known throughout all parts of Chriſten- 
dom. He died in London in the year 1672, at 
lixty 
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ſixty-three years of age, and lies buried in Pancras | 


church in the fields, where there is a fine marble monu. 
ment ſet over him, with the following inſcription, 


0 0. 


Amuel Cooper Anger, 
lie Apelles, © 
Seculi ſui, & Artis Decus, 
>, In qua excolendi 
ä Sicut Neminem, quem ſequeretur, invenit, 
Ita nec, qui Eum aſſequatur, eſt Dabilurus, 
Supra omne Exemplum, 
Simi ac omne Exemplar, 
Minio-Graphices Artifex ſummus, 
SUMMIS Europe Principibus nolus, 
Et in Prætio habitus; 
Cujus porrò egregias Anim! Dotes, 
Ingenium expolitiffimum, 
 Linguar um plurimarum Peritiam, 
Mores ſuaviſſ „„ 
Ur tan brevis Tabella ritt comple&i poſer 
I gſius unice Manu delineanda fuit: 
Sed Modeſtior ille, 
Dum per Ora, Oculojgue Onmium Fam volat, 
TCincres hic potins ſuos optavit deliteſcere, 
Jofe, in Hccliſiæ Pace, feliciter requieſcens 
 Chariffung Conjuge Chriſtiand, 


 Obiit quinito Die Moaii Anno. - Ftatis ſum 8 Salu- 
VV tis MDCLXXIL | 
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YE WW A S a famous copier in the reigns of King 
| 5 Charles I. and II. A ſtory goes of him, 
1 that being employed by King Charles I. to copy 
ſeveral eminent pieces in Italy, and having leave 


= Of the ſtate of Venice to copy the fam'd gone, 5 
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of Raphael, that was in St, Mark's church, he 
perform'd the taſk fo admirably well, that he is 
ſaid to have put a trick upon the Italians, by 

leaving his picture for the original, which laſt he 
brought away with that celerity and caution, that 
| tho? ſeveral meſſengers were ſent after him, he had 
got ſo much the ſtart of them, that he carried the 
piece dextrouſly off, Afterwards in Oliver's days, 
the then Spaniſh ambaſſador here Don Alonſo de 
Cardenes bought this picture when the King's 
goods were expos'd to fale, together with the XII, 
Cxfars of Titian, and the King Charles on the dun 
| horſe by Vandyck (of which laſt there is a good 
copy by Sir Peter Lely in the Middle Temple- 
Fall) all which, ſome ſay, remain in the eſcurial to 
this day, tho' others affirm the picture of King 
Charles on the dun horſe, is now in the poſſeſſion 
of the duke of Bavaria, who bought it of one Myn- 
Heer van Cullen. This Mr. Croſs copied likewiſe, 
_ admirably well, Titan's Europa, which picture of 
his is now in the collection of the earl of Kent. 
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HENRY ant JOUN DANKERS.| 


ENRY was a good landſkip-painter, and 
employ'd by Charles II. to paint all the ſea- 
ports in England and Wales; as alſo all the royal 
palaces, which he perform'd admirably well. He 
Was firſt bred a graver, but upon the perſuaſions of 
his brother John took to painting. He ſtudied 
ſome time in Italy, before he came to England. 
He work'd for great numbers of our nobility and 
gentry, and had good rates for what he did, being 
| _ <celtcenvd the neateſt and beſt painter, in his way, 
| pf that time. He left England in the time of the 
|  Poplih plot, being a Roman Catholick, and died 
a EE ES _ loon. 
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ſoon after at Amſterdam. As for John Dankers, -B 
he was a good hiſtory-painter, and liv'd for many | b 
years after his brother, dying in like manner at 1 ” 
Amſterdam, -=_ 
n 
WILLIAM DERYKE, 3 0 
| AS 2 litory- painter born at Antwerp, ot 
| He was firſt bred a jeweller, but afterwards by 
= took to painting. He for many years drew hiſto- 1 
= Ty as big as the life in England, with tolerable ſuc- 0 
[ e In his works there were many excellent parts 
| of a boldneſs of pencil, whatever there might be 3 
. wanting in grace, and a pleaſing variety. He died 0 
] about fever, years ago, Icaving behind him a 7 
| daughter, whom he had inliructed 3 in his art, TY 
1 | ” nin 
| Lord Bip DI BEE 
| HE reverend lord biſhop of Elfin in Ircland, = 
| may very well find a name in this account 55 
[ of the Engliſh Painters, ſince he has deſervedly 3 15 
{ _ raigd one in that kingdom, where he is arrived io 1 P, 
{ be a ſpiritual peer, His limnings have much f ro 
| beauty and juſtneſs of draught in them, and are af 
q to a great degree elaborate, with a due regard to ing 
t the graceful part of nature. He is a ſingle inſtance WH 
x of any perſon of that robe, that has made fo ſuſf- he 
1 _ ficient a Pprogrels 1 in this art, as to be voted a ma- 1 ho 
4 ſter, either in that kingdom or this, how con- th. 
mon ſoever *tis in other nations for the clergy o BY 6 
8 apply themſelves to painting, 5 ful 
| Mfr WILLIAM DOBSON, nz 4: 
x ” af 
1 As a gentleman born ! in the year 1610. in St 3 tag 
1 Andrew's pariſh in Holborn, and deſcended 1 Re 
x from a family, ar that time very eminent in St. Ain 


bans. 
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bans. He was both a hiſtory and face- painter, be- 


ing contemporary with that great maſter, Sir An- 


tony Vandyck, whoſe excellencies he came very 
near, tho? he fail'd in ſome of his graceful parts; 


yet we are to conſider he wanted the opportunities 


the other had of becoming perfect. The greatneſs 


of his genius, ſhone thro? the meaner employments, | 
which were his allotment, being put out apprentice 


very early to one Mr, Peak, a ſtationer, and trader 
in pictures in the city of London, with whom he 
ſerv'd his time; yet had, by his maſter's procure- 


ment, the advantage of copying many excellent 
pictures, eſpecially ſome of Titian and Vandyck; 
the manner of which two maſters he, in ſome mea- 


ſure, always retain'd. How much he was behold- 
ing to the latter of thoſe two great men, may eaſi- 
ly | be ſeen in all his works. 

debted to the gencroſity of 


was alſo farther in- 


andyck, for preſent- 
ing him to King Charles I. Who took him into his 


protection, kept him in Oxford all the while his Ma- 
jeſty continu'd in that city, fat to him ſeveral times 


for his picture, and oblig'd the Prince of Wales, 


Prince Rupert, and moſt of the lords of his court 
to do the like. He was a fair middle-ſiz'd man, 


of a ready wit, and a pleaſing converſacion, yet be- 
ing ſofnewhat looſe and irregular in his way of liv- 
ing, he, notwithſtanding the many opportunities 


be had of making his fortune, died poor at his 


houſe in St. Martin' -Lanc, in the year 1647. and 
the 37th of his age. This is to be remarked of 


our artiſt, that as he had the misfortune to want 
ſuitable helps in his beginning to apply himlelf to 


painting, ſo he wanted allo due encouragement 
which the unhappy times of civil war could not 
afford; yet he ſhone out thro? all thoſe diſadvan- 
tages, Which ſhews us what he might have been had 


| Rome been the place of his education, There are 


in England ſeveral hiſtory- pieces Gone by him, of 
2 2. 3 which 
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which his grace the Duke of Buckingham has one 
in his collection, of great value. His Portraits are 
deſervedly eſteemꝰd among us, to which nature in. 
clin'd him ſo powerfully, that had his education 
been but anſwerable to his genius, England might 
juſtly have been as proud of her Dobſon, | as Ve- 
nice of her Titian, or Flanders of her Rubens, 
The greateſt number of his pictures are to be ſeen 
in and about Oxford, where he reſided many years, 


GERRARD EDEMA, 


TAS a landſkip- -painter, born at Amftendin 
and diſciple of Everdine, whoſe manner heat 
firſt follow'd. He came into England about the 
year 1670. and became very famous for landſbip. 
His manner was afterwards broad and bold, in imi- 
tation of ſome Italians. His pictures commonly 
afford a ſcene of cliffs, caſcades and views (as the 
learned Dr. Burnet in his theory calls it) of a broken 
world. He choſe a country uncultivated, full of 
rocks, and falls of water; the latter of which he 
never faiPd to expreſs well, diſperſing a gentle 
warmth throughout the whole, to make amend: 
for the horror of the proſpect, which generally re- 
preſents Norway or Newfound-Land, places in | 
which he ſtudied, as Everdine, his matter, did be- 
fore him, after whom there are many Prints, cx. 
preſſing a country wild and rude. Mr. Edema di- 
ed at Richmond in Surry, whither he had retir'd 
for the recovery of his health, about the ycar 1700, 


Mi a 1 a 1 


and the 40th year of his age. IIis too great it | 


temperance ſhortened his days. | 


Mr. 
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Mr. WILLIAM PAITHORN, 


ASA diſciple to Mr. Peak, painter to Prince 
Rupert. After the civil wars broke out he 
went into the army, when being taken priſoner in 


” Biſing- houſe, and refuſing to take the oaths to Oliver, 
he was baniſh'd into France, where he ſtudied ſeveral 
years under Champagne, a famous painter of that 


time, and arriv'd to a very great perfection in Cor- 


rectneſs of drawing. He was allo a great profici- 


ent in graving, as likewiſe in painting, eſpecially. 


in miniature, of which there are many inſtances now _ 
in England. He died in Black-Friars about the 


beginning of King William's reign, and was there 


buried, being near 75 years of” age, His Praiſe 
Was celebrated by his friend Mr. Flatman, in the 
following copy of ver ſes on his book of drawing, 

_ graving and ee. 


9 


Should I attempt an lows; or e 
A paper ſtructure to ſecure thy name, 


The lightning of one cenſure, one ftern frown 
Might quickly hazard that, and thy renown. 


| But this thy book prevents that fruitleſs pain, 
One line ſpeaks purelier thee, than thy beſt ſtrain. 
_ Thoſe myſteries, like to the foi teful mold wy 
Which keeps the greed) Spaniard from his gold, 
Thou doſt unfold in ev'ry friendly page, 


Kind to the preſent, and ſucceeding age. 


That hand, whoſe curious art prolongs the dale 
Of frail mortality, and baffles fate 


With braſs and ſteel, can ſurely able be 


70 rear a laſting monument for thee. 


For my part I prefer, to guard the dead, 
A . ore. a Joget of lead. 


ha _ Sg 
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So long as braſs, ſo Tong as books endure, 
bY Jong as neat-wrought pieces thou rt ſecure. 
A Faithorn Sculplit is a charm can ſave 
From dull * and a ? gaping Bow: 


Mr. THOMAS FLATMAN 


A 8 both a poet and painter. He drew i in mi. 1 
niature, as may appear by the following ſtan- 


1 in his Pindarique ode, call'd the Review, where 
Re where he thus ſpeaks of himſclf as a limner. 


7 To o extricate myſelf from love, . 
Which J could ill obey, but worſe command, 
I took my pencils in my band, 
With that artillery for conqueſt frove; 
Like wiſe Pigmalion then did I 
 Myfelf defign my deity, 
| Made my own ſaint, made my own fine; ; 
i the did frown one daſh could make her _ 
D All bickerings one eaſy ſtroke could reconcile : 
Plato feign'd no Idea ſo divine. 
Thus did I quiet many a froward day, 
WMpile in my eyes my ſoul did play, 
Thus did the time, and thus myſelf beguile ; 
1 il on a day, but then I knew not Way, 
A tear fall'n from my eye, 
ab d out my ſaint, my ſhrine, my deity: 
Prophetic chance ! the lines are gone, 
Aud 1 muſt mourn oer what I doted on: 
4 "find ev'n Giotto's circle has not all perfettion, 


Now ſince Mr. Plan? s works ſpeak for him in 


one kind, I will leave the others to do ſo too, tho 


perhaps limning was his greater excellence. He died 


n London ſome few years ago. 


Li 


| 
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LFEVRE de „E VIS E, 


WIS a French hiſtory-painter who came into | 


England in the reign of King Charles II. He 
was better at deſigning, as appears by hi; works, 


than at painting. "He had a particular excellence in 
ſtaining marble, which he did ſeveral times for 
prince Rupert. He died in London about twenty- 
nine years ago, and lies buried in St. Martin's 
church. 


70 FREEMAN, 


* a good hiſtory-painter 1 in the 1 reign of King . 
Charles II. He was thought to have been poi- 
1 ſon'd in the Weſt Indies, but he return'd to Eng- 
land, and died here; yet his genius was ſo impair a 
by that attempt on his life, "that his latter works 
fail'd of their uſual perfection. He was look*d upon 
as a rival to Mr. Fuller, inſomuch that his brother, 
colonel Freeman, offer'd to lay a wager of 100 J. 
that he ſhould draw a figure with that maſter, which | 
challenge, for what reaſon I know not, was never 
accepted, Mr. Freeman was in his drawings, eſpe- 


cially in the academy, moſt extraordinary, and equal 


do any of our modern maſters. He was, in his lat- 


ter days, ſcene-painter to the play- houſe i in Covent- 


Garden, where h of his works are fill to be 
_ len. 


Mr. ISAAC FULLER, 


TAS an Englith e of ond! note. 
He had a great genius for drawing and deſign- 


ing G hiſtory, which yet he did not always execute wick 


due decency, nor after an hiſtorical manner ; for he 


was too much addicted to modernize and burleſque 
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his ſubjects, there being ſometimes a rawneſs of co- 


louring in them, beſides other extravagancies ſuitable 
to the manners of the man: But notwithſtanding all 
that a critick may find fault with | in his works, there 


are many perfections in them, as may be ſeen by his 


| Reſurrection at All-touls college-chapel at Oxford, 


to which that at Magdalen college, though per- 
form'd by the ſame hand, cannot in the lcaft com- 
pare. There is ailo at Wadham college, in the 
 1arne univerſity, a hiſtory- -picce of his, in two colours 


only, admirably well periorn'd; tor whatever may 


be objected againſt this maſter, as one that wanted 


the polar” improvements of travel to conſider the 
antiques, and lorm a better judgment, he may be 
_ reckon'd among the foremoſt in an account of 


Engliſh Painters. He ſtudied many years in France 


Z under Perrier, and under: ſkood the anatomical part of 


painting, perhaps equal to Michael Angelo, follou- 
ing it fo cloſe, that he was very apt to make the 
' muſcelling too ſtrong and prominent. Among his 


works, there are ſeveral fine pieces in many g great 


taverns in London, which are not eſteem'd the worſ 
of his performances, He died in London above 


thirty Venn . 
6 
M4 R K GA R R A R D, 


ON of Mark Garrard, and born at Bruges in | 


Flanders. He was "<p VER principal Ca 


to Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards to Queen Anne, 
confort-royal to King James I. He was both a good 


hiſtory and face-painter, dying at London in thc 
year 1635, and in the ſeventy- fourth year of his 


age. There are ſeveral prints after him now extait 


| among Us _ 


HENRY 


T Ws was, REY WI 
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HENRY GASCAR, 


7A Sa F rench "2% painter, encourag d here 
by the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, whoſe pic- 


ture he came over to draw. Many following her 
example, employ ed him alſo, fo that he got a great 


deal of money in England in a ſhort time, nor could 
Our wiſe nation then Tee the digecrence between him 
and his contemporary Sir Peter Lely, What he 


wanted in the graceful part, in draught, and a good 
choice of nature, the talent of but OY few, he uſu- 
ally made up with embroidery, | fine cloaths, laced 


Urapery, and a great varicty of trumpe fy; ornaments. 


which took for a while, till at length Monſieur 
found that his gay cap and feather manner would no 
longer ſucceed here, which made him leave England 
about twenty or twenty-five years ago. By a pre- 


valling aſſurance, cuſtomary with his | nation, he has 


ſince impoſed as much on the Italian Nobleſſe, as he 
did on thoſe of England, and was lately living ut 
Rome, though we hear he is now dead, He is re- 
. E to have carried above 10,000 l. out of Eng- 
Land. 


NORATIO o ENT IL ESC NI 


TAS an eminent chalian hiſtory: -painter, born 
at Piſa, a city in the dukedom of Tuſcany, 


After having made himſclf famous at Florence, 
Rome, Genoa, and in mot parts of Italy, he went 
for Savoy, whence he removed to France; and at 
laſt, upon the invitation of King Charles I. came 
over to England, and was well received by that 


King, who appointed him lodgings in his court, 


gave : him a conſiderable falary, and employed him 
in his palace at Greenwich, and other publick places. 


The molt remarkable of his performances in Eng- 
Bb 4 Z 1 land, 
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land, were the cielings of Greenwich and Vork. 
f houſe, the latter of which are now in the collection 


of the preſent duke of Buckingham. He did alto a 


Madonna, a Magdalen, and Lot and his two daugh- 
ters, for King Charles, all which he performed ad- 


mirably well. The piece of his which was moſt 
eſteem'd abroad, was the Portico of cardinal Benti. 


voglio's palace at Rome. He made ſeveral attempts 
"at face-fainting, while in England, but with little 


ſucceſs, his talent lying wholly | towards hiſtory, with 


figures as big as the life. He was much in favour 
with the duke of Buckingham, and many of the _ 

5 nobility of that time; but "after twelve years conti- 4 
nuance in England, he died here at eighty- four yeas 
of age, and ies buried in the Queen dowagers 

chapel at Somerſet-houſe. His print is among the 

heads of Van- Dyck, he having been drawn by that 


great maſter. He left behind him a daughter, 
ARTEMISIA GENTILESCHL, 


vogue. She lived the greateſt part of her time at 


Naples in much ſplendor, and was as famous all over 
Europe for her 2mours as for her painting. She re. 
commended herſelf to the eſteem of the ſkilful by 


many hiſtor y- pieces as big as the life, among which 


the moſt celebrated was that of David with the head | 
of Goliah in his hand. She drew alſo the portraits 
of ſome of the ores family, and many of the nob- * 


hity of England, 


1 


HO was but "ey inferior 10 her father in | 

| hiſtories, and even excel'd him in portraits, 
a manner of painting which moſt are inclin'd to at- 
tempt who come to England, where it is chiefly in 


8 


To A 


LY 


5 


Mr. RICHARD G 1BSON, 
5 Commonly call'd the Dwarf, 


he copied to admiration. Being page to a lady at 


| Mortlack, ſhe put him to de Cleyn to learn to draw, 
which ſhe obſerv'd he had a particular genius to. 
Hle had the honour to inſtruct in drawing the late 
Queen Mary, when princeſs of Orange, and the pre- 
ſent Queen Anne, when princeſs; he went over to 
Y Holland to wait on the princeſs Mary for that pur- 
poſe, He painted both in oil and water colours, but 
chiefly the latter. He was greatly in favour with 
King Charles I. (to whom he was page of the back- 
- Rairs): inſomuch that that King gave him his wife 
in marriage, whois likewiſe a qwarf, and ſtill living, 
though of a great age. On this wedding, Mr. 
Waller made that copy of verſes, which begins 
5 thus: e 


Dee n or y Chance makes others Wive, 

But nature did this match contrive; 

Eve might as well have Adam fied, 

As ſhe deny'd her little Bed 

To bim, for whom Heav'n ſeem'd to frame, 
And meaſure out thts only Dame, &c. 


-He alſo receiv*d conſiderable faces: from Philip 
carl of Pembroke, who was his patron, He drew 
Oliver Cromwel ſeveral times, and died in Covent- 


garden ſoon after the late revolution, at threeſcore 
and fifteen years of age, lying buried in that church, 


Mr. 
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A S diſciple of Francis de Cleyn, and an emi- 
nent maſter in the time of Sir Peter Lely, to 
80 manner he devoted himſelf, and whoſe pictures 
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Mr. WILLIAM GIBSON 


TAS nephew to che wing, and inſtructed 
both by him and Sir Peter Lely. His great. 
eſt excellency lay in his copies after the laſt of thoſe 
two maſters, whoſe manner he made it his chief en. 
deavour to it1itate, and wherein he was not altoge. | 
ther unſucceſsful. He became an eminent limner = a 
and drew great numbers of portraits for many of To 
beſt rank. 
mended ; for purchaſing not only the greateſt part | 
of Sir Peter s collection after his death, "but likewiſe : | 
for procuring from beyond ſeas, a oreat varicty of 
valuable things in their kind, inſomuch that he may 
well be faid to have had the belt collection of draw- ] 
ings and prints, after the greateſt Italians, and other 
maſters, of any perſon of! his time. He was a great c 
encourager of the art he profeſs'd. He died 1 75 r 
gick in London, and was buried at Richmond, in | x 
7 
| 
v 
C 
[ 


His great induſtry was much to be com- 


Surrey, in the year 1702, at fifry-cight years of age. 
His kinſman, Mr. Edward Gibſon, was inſtructed 
by him, and firſt painted portraits in oil, but after- | 

wards finding more encouragement in crayons, his 

genius lying that way, he made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs therein, till death intervening, put a ſtop to 
all his endeavours. He died young, at thirty-three 


years of age, and lies like iſe buried at Richmond. . 7 
„ $ 
. FOUN CR K ENI L = 


As a ennie en deſcended from 4 good i 
mily in Saliſbury, where he was born. He 
was diſciple to Sir Peter Lely, whoſe manner in a4 
ſhort time he ſucceſsfully imitated, and became 4 
great proficient 1 in crayon draughts, as he afterwards | 
did in painting. Hes» fail'd very little of his maſters | 2 
excellencies, who firſt neglected, and then became | _ 


Jealous | 


him, which made Mr, Greenhill, after he had left 


he mult otherwiſe have deſpair'd of. He procured 
Sir Peter to paint his wife's Picture, through which 


tisfaction, on a double account, he made his maſter 
&@ preſent of twelve broad. pieces, and ſo took the pic- 
ture away with him. Having thus obtain'd his end, 


painting, inſomuch that had he not died young, the 


not have been much inferior to the very beſt of ow 
reigners, whom we have always ſo much encouraged 


in "the portrait way, He was moreover poetically | 
inclin'd, and very! agreeable in converſation, which 
won ſo much on Mrs. Behn, th at ſhe 3 * 


on her part, to ö his Womans by the fol- 
Sad as the groans of dying innocence ? 


| | p 
5 1- killing accents now more near approach, e ; 


And does all hearts with grief and wonder touch, 


2 outhful as flowers ſcarce blown, whoſe op*ning leaves, 
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Jealous of him as a dangerous rival, for he never let 
him ſee him paint but once, and char was by a ſtra- 
tagem. Mr. Greenhill had long had a deſire to ſee, 
Sir Peter manage his pencil, but ſo ſhy was that great 


— 
2 
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artiſt of revealing his myſtery, that he would never 
lend him the lJealt aſſiſtance all the while he was with 


him, have recourſe to a wile to procure that which 


means he had an opportunity to ſtand behind and 
ſee what he did; which being greatly to his ſa- 


he in a little time . excceding famous for fie 


effect of too free living, England might have boaſted 
of a Paintcr, who according to his beginnings, could 


lowing cleg 87. 


What doleful cries are the m that fright 1 my bel, : 


Aul the infetions eue : = 
Spreads, and enlarges ail re,, 5 9 — 


„ 


The famous GreenhilPs dead! ev'n he 
That cou'd to us Live immortality, 


Ts to th* eternal filent groves Withdrawn ; 


——ͤ—ᷣ—ꝛ— — — ——— — — 
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3 
Of what its elder beauties wou'd diſplay, 
Wha it ſhou'd flouriſh up to rip'ning May. 
Witty as poets warm'd with love and wine, 
iet. fill ſpar'd heav'n, and his friend, 
For both to him were ſacred and divine; 
Nor cou'd he this no more than that offend. 
Fix'd as a martyr, where he frieneſhip _ 
Aud gen'rous as a God, 
Diſtributing bis bounties all abroad, 
And jo / ft and Joe as a love fick maid. 


Treat wal of the 2 ating," — = 
That ever happy knowiedge did inſpire: 0 
Sacred as that of poetry, DD Ivy 
And which the wond ring world does equal admire. 
i Great nature's works we da contemn, 
When wwe on his do meditate, 

7 he face and eyes more darts receiv'd from him. 
Than all the charms ſhe cou'd create, 
The difference is his beauties do beget 

In the enamour'd ſoul a virtuous heat, 
 Whillt nature's groſſer pieces move, 

In the courſe road of common love. 


: So bold, yet 7 oft, his touches cvere; 
Ss round each part, ſo ſweet, 7 fir, 

That as his pencil mov'd men thought it prejt 

The lively imitated breaſt, 

Mpich yields like clouds where little angels reſt: = 
The limbs all eaſy, as bis temper wa, Sm +4 
Strong as his mind and manly too; — „sm 
Large as Bis foul, his fancy was, and new, 

And from himſelf he copy d ev'ry grace; ? 
For be had all that cou'd adorn a face, . 


All that cou'd either for Ou 8 1 


ace 
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| Each excellence he had that youth has in 105 pride, 
And all experienc'd age can teach, 

At once the vig*rous fire of this, 

And every virtue, which that can 2 1 

In all the height that both cou'd reach; 

And yet, alas! in this perfection dy d, 

: Droopd like a bloſſom with a northern blaſt, 

l ben all the ſpatier d leaves abroad are caſt, 

LE. quick as if bis Jale had been in TO. 


"0 have I ſeen « an unfx*d far, 
; Ouiſhine the reſt of all the num' rous train, - 
As bright as that which guides the mariner, 
Dart feiftly from its darkewd ſphere, 
And ne er ſpall light the world again. 
Oh, why ſhou'd ſo much knowledge die, 
Or tk his laſt kind breath, 
Why cou'd be not to ſome one e friend bequeath 
The mighty legacy. 
But *twas @ knowledge pie? u to him alone, 
_ That his eterniz'd name might be 5 
Acdmir'd to all poſterity, 
By all to wohom his grateful name was s known, 


| Come all ye ſofter La: come, 
Brine wreaths of floco rs to deck his tomb ; 
Mixt with the diſmal cypreſs and the yew, 
For be fill gave your charms their due; 
And from the injuries of age and time, | 
Secur*d the feweetneſs of their prime; \ 
And beſt knew how 1” adore that ſweetneſs too, 

Bring all your mournful tributes here, 
Aud let OUT eyes a filent forrow wear, 

Till ery virgin, jor a while become, 

Sad as bis fate, and like his J. Hure dund. 


„ „„ 
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As both a hiſtory and a face-painter, born at 
= the Hague, He was diſciple to one Rave. 
ſteyn, and came into England in the reign of King 
Charles I. He was employed for ſome time under | 


Mytens, principai Painter to that King, and 


continued here ſixteen years, at the end of which he 


went for Holland, and there drew the princels-dow. 
ger-royal, his highneſs the prince of Orange, and al 


the court. He | tkewiſe drew that piece, repreſenting | 
peace, in the ſtates- chamber at the Hague; as allo the 


picture of two uſurers telling their gold, for Myn- 


hacer van Wenwing.“ Whiltt he was doing this lat | 
piece, he happen'd to want money, whereupon | 
| lending to the perſon he was working for to borrow | 
2 ſum, it was accordingly ſent him. When tlie pic | 
ture was finiſh'd, it was carried home, and the price | 
_ demanded paid for it; but when Myn- heer thought 
to have the money he had lent (having ſlip'd the 
opportunity of ſtopping it out of mere generofity) 


he was anſwer'd, that the gold which he had bor- 


row'd was all put into the picture (meaning that 
which the miſers were telling) and that he muſt | 

pect no further ſatisfaction. This Painter died abroa | 
about twenty years ago. 


JOHN HAYLES 


AS a good NOT contemporary an 
competitor with Sir Peter Lely. He was i0 
3 a copiſt, that many of the portraits Which 


he did after Van-Dyck, pals at this day for orig | 
nals of that prodigious man. He died in London, 


in 
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in the year 1679, and lies buried in St. Martin's 


church. 


BGBERT HEMSKIRK 


_ Grebber. He became very eminent for 


painting drolls after the manner of Brawer, His 


groſs and comical genius ſucceeded for a long while 
among us, In molt of his converſations, as he call'd 


them, you may ſee the picture, and read the man- 

ners of the man at the ſame time: But to ſpeak of 
his painting part, a thing chiefly aim'd at in this 
ſhort account, there 1s little fault to be found with 
it, unleſs ſometimes with the foulneſs of the colour- 
ing. His drunken drolls, his wakes, his quakers- 8 
meetings, and ſome lewd pieces, have been in vogue 
among The waggiſh collectors, and the lower rank 


of virtuoſi. He went in this kind a great way, but 
after all fell far ſhort of Brawer, Teniers, and the 
reſt of his noble fore-runners, in the ſtudy of ſots- 


paradice. He often introduced his own picture 
among his drolls by means of a looking-glaſs he had 


upon his pallet. He was a man of humour, and for 
that valued by the late carl of Rocheſter, for whom 
he painted ſeveral pieces. He died in London about 
two years ago, leaving behind him a 1on whom he 
had inſtructed ; in his Way. 


Mr. NICHOLAS HILLIARD 


TAS A colobrated Englith limner, Who lived 


above an hundred” years ago. He drew 


8 Mary Queen of Scots in 3 when ſhe 
was but eighteen years of age, wherein he ſucceeded 
to admiration; and gain'd a general applauſe. He 
was both goldſmith, carver and limner to Queen 
Elizabeth, "whoſe Picture he drew ſeveral times, par- 


2 roman Licula: 14 


"AS born at Haerlem, | and diſciple of De 
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ticularly once, when he made a whole length of her, 

| fitting in her throne, which piece was deſervedly 

eſteem'd. There are, moreover, two wonderful 
pieces of his, now in the poſſeſſion of Simon Fan- 
ſhaw, Eſq; and by him valued, not without reaſon, 


as tis the opinion of ſome good judges, at above 


fifty guineas each, though not much bigger than 2 
crown: piece. One of theſe is the picture of our 


artiſt himſelf, with this inſcription. in oy” letters 
round i * 


Necla, THilliardas Aber Sculptor, S cel. 


bris Illuminator Sereniſſime Regine Eliſabethe, 
Anno 1577. Alalis fue 30. 


The other is the picture of his father, ſometime 


high ſheriff of the city and county of Exeter, with 
this gold Inſcription round it. 


Richardus 1 auondam Vice-Comes Civita-_ 
tis & Comitatus Exoniz, Anno 1560, bali 


fue 58. An Domini 1 1577. 


| Theſe two pictures in miniature are ſo walter 3 
done, that not only the faces are finely colour'd, 
and naturally with a good relievo; but allo the heads 
and beards are ſo well perform'd, that almoſt each 
ſingle hair is expreſſed. Now, though thele two 


pieces were alone ſufficient to preſerve the memory 


of this great artiſt, yet cannot I omit adding what 
the famous Dr. Donne ſays of him, in a poem of 


: his, call'd the Storm. His words are : theſe, 


5 hand, an eye. 
5 Hillard drawn, iS Worth a biftory. 


At what time he died, never came to my know- 
ledge, and fo 1 1 85 the reader will excuſe that 


omiſſion. 


LEES PIT 
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F Onficur de Piles having given the 0 an 
account of Holbein's birth and education in 

the German ſchool, we ſhall only relate here ſome 
things omitted by him, more particularly what con- 


cerns him as an Engliſh painter. His manner was 


extraordinary and unuſual, differing from both that 
of the ancients and moderns, ſo that it ſeems as 
if he had not been incited or inſtructed by an ex- 


ample, but rather that he followed purely the dic- 
tates of his own genius; and tho' it be doubted 


by ſome, whether he ever ſaw any of the rarities 


of Italy, or had any maſter, yet there is nothing, 


to be ſeen of his doing, but what is painted to the 


utmoſt perfection. This is manifeſt by that piece 
of his of Death's Dance, i in the Town-Hall at Baſle, 
the deſign whercof he cut neatly in wood, and af- 
terwards painted, which app-aring wonderful to 
the learned Eraſmus, he requeſted of him to draw 


his picture, deſiring nothing ſo much as to be re- 
preſented by ſo judicious a hand. This being per- 


form'd, and Eraſmus perceiving by his rare art, 
that he deſery*d a more plentif.! fortune, he per- 


ſuaded him to come to England, promiſing him con- 


© fiderable advantages from the bounty of King Hen- 


ry VIII. At his requeſt Holbein ſet out for this 


kingdom, bringing along with him Eraſmus's pic- 


ture, and letters recommendatory from that great 
man, to the then Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas More. 


Sir Thomas receiv'd him with all the joy imagin- 
able, and kept him for three years at his houſe, dur- 


ing which time he drew his picture, and thoſe of 


3 many of his friends and relations, all which were 


hung up in the great hall of that houſe. The King 


doming one day, upon an Invitation, to dine with 
Sir Thomas, and at his entrance into the hall, be- 


. holding 
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holding ſo many raviſhing objects, the pictures 
ſeeming almoſt as much alive as the perſons, who Þþ © 
were all there preſent, his Majeſty ſo much admir d 
the excellency of the painter, that the next day ſent | _ _ 
for him, and entertain'd him in his ſervice upon | 
very advantageous terms. The King from time to 
time manifeſted the great eſteem and value he had 
for him, and upon the death of Queen Jane, his 
third wife, ſent him to Flanders to draw the pic- 
ture of the Dutcheſs-Dowager of Milan, widow to 
Francis Sforza, whom the emperor Charles V. had 
recommended to him for a fourth wife; but it be- 
ing upon the King's defection from the Roman See, 
he rather choſe to match with a proteſtant princeſs, | 
in hopes by that means to engage the proteſtant | _ 
league in Germany in his intereſt. Cromwel, his | _ 
prime-miniſter, (Sir Thomas More having been re] 
mov'd and beheaded) propos'd Anne of Cleves to 5 
him, but whether the king was diſſatisfied with 
her having made a ſort of præ- contract with the 
ſon of the Duke of Lorain, or did not approve 
her principles, being a Zwinglian, he was not over- 
fond of the match, till Cromwel, who had a mind! 
to effect it to ſecure himſelf againſt the papiſts ! 
whom he had diſoblig'd, ſent over Hans Holbein! 
to draw her picture likewiſe, who, as the Lord 15 1 
Herbert of Cherbury ſays in his hiſtory, was repre- 
ſented by this maſter ſo very fine, that when the 
king came to ſee her portrait, he immediately re- 
ſolv'd to marry her; tho? it ſeems by the ſame ac- 
count that the painter, perhaps purſuant to the in- 
bl ſtructions he had receiv'd from Cromwel, had fol- 
| _- low'd the beauty of his fancy more than that of na- 
7 ture, for as much as the king was pleas'd with 
the picture, ſo ſoon as ever he ſaw the lady he was 
diſguſted at her, yet he afterwards marry'd be, 
that he might not diſoblige the princes of Germany: 
When Eraſmus wrote his Morie Encomiurd, . 
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| ſent a copy of it to Hans Holbein, who reading i: 


was fo pleas'd with the ſeveral deſcriptions of fol- 


ly, that he deſign'd all of them in the margin, but 


having not room to draw the whole figures, he 


1 paſted a piece of paper to the leaves where he cou d 


not do it; and when he had done ſo, he ſent the 


book to Eraſmus for a preſent, Eraſmus ſeeing he 


had drawn the picture of a fat Dutch lover hug - 
| ging his laſs and his bottle, for the repreſentation 5 


of an amorous fool, wrote under it, Hans Holbein, 


and ſo return'd the book to the painter, who, to 
be reveng'd of him, drew the picture of Eraſmus 


for a Muſty Groper, that buſy'd himſelf in ſcrap- 
ing up old manuſcripts and antiquities, and wrote un- 


der it Adagia. The original book is in the library 


at Baſle, and Monſieur Charles Patin when he re- 


ſided there, deſir'd leave of the magiſtrates to have 
the plates of all Holbein's figures engrav'd, that 
he might publiſh them in a new edition of Moriæ 


Encomium : this edition is the beſt of that book, 
before which is perfix'd the life of Holbein at large 

with two prints of him, the one drawn when he 
was young, and the other when he was old. Theſe 


| > two prints are very much unlike one another: 


there is alſo an account of all his pieces, and in 


- whoſe poſſeſſion they are. He us'd to paint with 


his left-hand, and a print of him done by Hollar 
is ſtil} extant, repreſenting him drawing in that 
manner. Holbein not only drew the aforeſaid pic- 
tures, but alſo thoſe of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. on the wall of the palace of White-hal!, 
which periſh'd with it in the late fire. Some endea- 
vours were us'd to remove that part of the wall on 
which theſe pictures were painted, but all prov'd 
ineffectual. He drew many other pictures in Eng- 
land, particularly a large piece of Sir Thomas More, 


and his family, which was lately to be ſeen at Baſils- 
= Lye houſe in Oxfordſhire z but ſome queſtion whe- 
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ther this picture was done all by Holbein or not. 
1 have ſcen the following tetraſtick upon him, by 


a foreigner, which I thought it not improper to 
inſert. 


Egregius piftor magno qui gratus Eraſmo, 
His quantum accrevit laus, Baſileia, tua? 
_ Diviſus noſtro te ſucipit orbe Britannus 
Holbene, obe uno laus Ina non N 


This painter was as e in miniature, 8 
he was in oil- colours, and moreover perform'da 


multitude of deſigns for gravers, ſculptors, jewel. 


lers, &c. He lived and died at Whitehall, in thoſe 


lodgings which are now the paper. office. 


WENCESLAUS HOLLAR, 


; WW 4 A8 2 gentleman born at Prague in Bohemia, 
„„ in the year 1607. He was dy nature mack - 


Hhich laſt art 


inclin'd to miniature and etching, in 
he became exceeding famons, tho® 


have had him follow other ſtudies. In the year 
1627, he left Prague, and viſited many cities in 
Germany; when coming at laſt to Colen, he waited 
upon the Earl of Arundel, that truly great and 
noble patron of arts, who was there on his embaſſy 


to the emperor, to Vienna, and afterwards came. | 


over with him to England. He liv*d here for ſome 
time, and drew many churches, ruins, perſons and 


views, which he afterwards etch'd, and which wil! 
always be in good eſteem: his particular excellency | 


was etching, and there are great numbers of his 
prints in England to do him that Juſtice my pen 
muſt not pretend to. He at laſt got into the ſer— 


vice of the Duke of York, but upon t the breaking 


ou 


ve was not a lit- 
tle diſcourag'd therein by his father, who wou'd 
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out of the civil wars, retir'd to Antwerp, and there 


FFC 


WAs born at Roterdam in the ycar 1638. He 
woas a painter * manner was univerſal. 
He drew hiſtory, landſkip, Cielings, and ſmall fi- 
gures; but above all the reſt, beaſts and hunting 
pieces were his principal ſtudy, In all theſe kinds 
his colouring was often extravagant, and his draft 
as commonly uncorrect. He delighted much in a 
fiery tint, and a harſh way of penciling, ſo that 
few of his pictures being without this diſtinguiſhing | 
mark, his paintings are eaſy to be known, The 
dogs and huntings he drew are in good requeſt, tho“ 
ſome of his latter performances are careleſs, he be- 
ing, for many years, afflicted with the gout ſo ſe- 
verely, that he had prodigious ſwellings, and chalk- 
ſtones in moſt of his joints, the effects of a ſeden- 
tary and irregular life. This diſtemper occaſion*d 
his death in London, about the year 1691, 


Mr. 7 0 H N ROA „ 


WAs a very eminent limner in the reign of 
y = King Charles I. whom he drew, with his 
i. | Queen, and moſt of his court. He was bred a 
w face: painter in oil, but afterwards taking to minia- 
xt | ture, he far exceeded what he did before. He died 
il} mm Covent-Garden about 40 years ago. He had 
cy | two conſiderable diſciples, who were Alexander and 
his | Samuel Cooper, the latter of whom became much 
en the more eminent limne rt. 


6 


e 
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Alas HUTS MAN, 


JAS a hiſtory and face-painter, who refided 


in England in the tirge of Sir Peter Lely, and 

endeavour'd to rival him in the portrait way. He 
Vas born at Antwerp, and bred up to painting un- 

der one Bakerel, who was brought up with Van- 


dyck in the ſchoot of Rubens. This Bakerel was 


not much inferior to Vandyck, as is to be ſeen in 
' ſeveral churches of Antwerp, eſpecially in that of 
the Auguſtin monks, where Vandyck and he have | 
painted t to out-vye each other, and both had com- 
mendations in their different ways, tho' the ſuperi- 
ority was yielded to neither. But Bakerel, being a 
poet, as well as a painter, he wrote a fatyr upon 
the Jeſuits, on which account he was forc'd to take 


leave of the city of Antwerp; ſo that Houſman 
having, by that means, loſt his maſter, came for 

England. Some of his hiſtory- pieces are wel paint- 
ed, "his colouring being bright and ſanguine, and 
1n the airs of his faces, he out-did moſt of his 
countrymen, who often know better how to per- 


form the painting-part than to chuſe the beſt 


life, or execute agreeably any deſign. Some Cu. 
pids of his were much admir'd; but what he valu'd 


himſelf moſt upon, was the picture of Catherine the 
Queen-dowager of England. This picture did him 


great ſervice, ſo that he always boaſted of that per- 


_ formance, and call'd himſelf her Majeſty's painter. | 


He carry'd the compliment yet farther, for in all 
his hiſtorical pieces, for a Madonna, a Venus, or 
any ſuitable figure, he always introduc'd ſomething 
of her reſemblance. | The molt famous piece of his 
performance was over the altar of that Queen's cha- 
pel ar St. James's, now a French church. He di- 
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ed in London about 10 o years ago, and lies buried 
in St. James' 8. 


CORNELIUS JOHNSON, 
Alas J AN E N S, 


W AS an excellent painter both in great ond 


little, but above all his portraits were admi- 


rably well underſtood. He was born in, and re- 


ſided a long while at Amſterdam, from whence he 
came over to England in the reign of King James 
J. and drew ſeveral fine pictures after chat king, 


and moſt of his court. He alſo liv'd in the time 
of king Charles I. and was contemporary with Van- 
dyck, but the greater fame of that maſter ſoon e- 


clips d his merits; tho“ it muſt be own'd his pic- 
tures had more of neat finiſhing, ſmooth painting, 


and labour in drapery throughout the whole, yet he 
wanted the true notion of Engliſh beauty, and that 


freedom of draught which the other was s maſter of, 
He died! in London. 5 


MARTIN JOHNSON, 


HE famous ſeal-graver, was alſo an extraor- 
dinary landſkip- painter after nature. He 
was bred, *tis true, to graving ſeals, but painted in 
his way equal to any body. He arriv'd at a great 
excellency in landſkip- views, which he ſtudied with 


application, making a good choice of the delight- 
ful proſpects of our country for his ſubjects, which 


he perform'd with much judgment, freeneſs and 
warmth of colouring. Several of his landſkips are 


now in the hands of the curious in England, tho? 


they are very ſcarce, He died in London about 


the e of King Innes the 19's reign. 


Cc 3 L. 
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WILLIAMdAHKEISAR, 

AS a very neat landſkip-painter, after the 

manner of Elſheimer. He was perfectly 

of the Dutch gout, minding little particulars more 


than the whole together. "He wrought ſome time 
with Mr. Loten, the land ſkip- painter. He imi- 


tated various manners, and drew ſome ſorts of cat- 
tle and birds very well. He alſo painted tomb, 
and ſeveral ſorts of ſtone-work in imitation of Ver. 


gazoon. He was not unſkilful in painting of ar- 


chitecture and flowers. He died in London about 


16 years ago. 


Mrs. ANNE k ILL IGR E V. 
WAS a young gentlewoman, daughter of Dr 


Killigrew, maſter of the Savoy, and one of 
the prebendaries of Weſtminſter. She painted ſe- 


veral hiſtory-pieces, as alſo ſome portraits for her 
diverſion exceedingly well; as likewiſe ſome pieces 


of ſtill-life. Mr. Becket did her picture in mezzo- 
tinto after her own painting. She was alſo a poe- 


teſs, and wrote a book of poems which were print- 


ed. She lived unmarry'd, and died young about 
20 years ago. %% 


Mr. JOHN ZACHARY KNELLER, 


AS born at Lubeck, and brother to the pre- 
ſent Sir Godfrey Kneller. He travell'd into 


10. and when he came to England, painted ſc- 


veral portraits in ſmall very neat. He did alſo fe. 
vera] pieces in ſtill-life exceedingly well. At laſt 
he took to water-colours, and copied divers of his 
brother's IAA in miniature, with good ſucceſs. 


He 
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He died i in Covent-Garden about four years ago, and 


lies buried in that een. 


i 
| Major-General L 4 M B E R 7. 


7 AS a great encourager of painting, and a 
good performer in flowers, as is yet to be ſeen 
in the duke of Leeds's houſe at Wimbleton. *Tis 
probable he might have learnt this art, or at leaſt 


been further'd in it by Baptiſt Gaſpars, whom he 
receiv*d into his ſervice at his coming to England, 
in the time of the civil wars. His eldeſt ſon John 
Lambert Eſq z painted allo faces for his diverſion 
very well, of whom many pictures are ſtill to be 
| ſeen. his laſt gentleman died about four your. 
ago, at his eſtare 1 in Yorkſhire. : 


PROSPER ar NRICUS LANCKRINCK, 


ö W A 8 of Corman e and as near as can 


be gueſs'd, born in the year 1628 His fa- 
ther being a ſoldier of fortune, came with his wife 


and only ſon (this Proſper) into the Netherlands, 
and that country being then embroiPd in war, pro- 


cur'd a colonel's command, which he enjoy'd not 
many years, dying a natural death at Antwerp. His 
widow being a diſcreet. woman, ſo manag'd her 


mall fortune, as to maintain herſelf ſuitable to her 
huſband's quality, and give her ſon liberal educa- 
tion, deſigning him for a monaſtery; but his young- 


er years Gif covering a natural genius to painting, 


by his continual ſcrawling on paper, ſhe was oblig- 


ed to comply therewith, tho* with the greateſt re- 
luctancy, and put him to a painter. Now, though 


of this perſon he may be ſuppos'd to have learnt 
the rudiments of his art, yet the city- academy of 


An t- 
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Antwerp was his chiefeſt preceptor. His advances 
in the ſcience were prodigious, and his natural ge- 
nius being for liberty, led him to that delightful 
branch of painting, landſkip, wherein he had the | 


advantage of Myn Heer Van Lyan's collection, 


which was very os, and full of curious pieces of > 


all the eminent maſters of Europe. Mr. Lanckrinck 
made his principal ſtudy after the pictures of Ti- 


tian and Salvator Roſa, and by his great art was 
| ſoon taken notice of by the curious. His mother 
dying, and coming to ſome fortune young, and ad. 
mir'd for his performances, he reſolv'd to come to 
England, where he met with a reception ſuitable to 
his great merit, Sir Edward Sprag, that noble 
ſea- commander, being a great lover of painting, 
became his patron, recommending him to ſeveral _ 


_ perſons of quality, and the virtuoſi of that time, 


among whom was Sir William Williams, whoſe | 
| houſe was entirely furniſh'd with this maſter's pic- 
tures, yet, which was not long after, moſt unfortu- 
nately burnt; fo that of this great painter, there | 
are now but very few finiſh*d pieces remaining, he 
having beſtow'd the greateſt part « of his time, while 
in England, on that gentleman's pictures. He was 
alſo much courted by Sir Peter Lely, who employ- 
ed him in painting the grounds, landſkips, flow- | 
ers, ornaments, and ſometimes the draperies of 
_ thoſe pictures he intended to gain eſteem by. As 
to his performances in landſkip only, they were 
wonderful, both as to the invention, harmony, 
_ colouring and warmth ; but above all ſurprizingly 


beautiful and free in their ſkies, which by general 


conſent excell'd all the works of the moſt eminent 


— Painters in that kind, This may appear by ſome 5 


pieces of his, yet to be ſeen in the cuſtody of thoſe 
curious lovers of art, Mr. Henley, Mr. Trevor and 
Mr. Auſten, the father of which laſt was his great 
friend and patron, His views are generally broken, 


rude 


1 
n 
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| made and uncommon, having in them ſome glar- 
ings of light well underſtood, and warmly painted. 
The only ceiling I know of his painting, was at 
Richard Kent's Eſq; at Chauſham in Wiltſhire, 
near Bath, which is worth ſeeing. He practisꝰd 
moreover drawing by the life, and ſucceeded well 
in ſmall figures, which were a great ornament to 
his landſkips, and wherein he imitated the manner 
oſ Titian. Mr. Lanckrinck being of a debonnair 
temper, acquir'd a numerous acquaintance, among 
whom was Mr. Robert Hewit, who being a great 
lover of painting, at his death left behind him a 
large and noble collection of pictures. Our artiſt 
was not only a good bottle- companion, and excel- 
lent company, but alſo a great favourite of the la- 
dies, thro' his complaiſance and comely appearance. 
But amidſt all theſe delights, little of the latter part 
of his life was employ'd in painting, they being 
believ'd to have much ſhortened his days, for he 
died in his middle age in Auguſt 1692. None of 
his time gave greater teſtimony Of a true love to, 
and a great knowledge in painting than Mr. Lanck- 
rinck, "witneſs his noble and well-choſen collection 
of pictures, drawings, prints, antique heads and 
models that he left behind him, moſt of | which he 
_— from beyond ſea. 


Mr. E U N E R 


FAS a Painter well ſkilbd in i the Italian hands. 
: He was employed by King Charles I. beyond 
ea, to purchaſe that collection made by him, the 
firſt Prince we ever had that promoted painting in 
England, to whom he was cloſet-keeper, He gave 

a particular mark, by which we diſtinguiſh ige 


things of this kind which he brought over. By 


reaſon of the troubles that enſu'd, we can give no 
| account t 


r — > gab I 
4 
— n _ 
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account of his death, but that before he died, he had 
the mortification to fee that royal collection diſ- 


N 
MARCELIUS LAURON, or LAROON, 


A 8 born at the Hague in the year 1653, and 5 


firſt brought up under his father, who was a 
face and landfkip-painter, Afterwards he was put to 


2 hiſtory- painter at the Hague, with whom he ſtaid 
not long. Then being very young, he came over 


with his father to England, where he was Once more 
Placed with a painter, one La Zoon, whom not ha- 


ving any great opinion of, he was turn'd over to 


Mr. Fleſheer, with whom he ſerved his time. When 


he came to work for himſelf, he made it his endea- 


vour to follow nature very cloſe, ſo that his manner 


was wholly his own. He was a general painter, and 


imitated other maſters hands exactly well. He paint- 


ed well, both in great and little, and was an exact 
: draftſman ; 5 but he was chiefly famous for drapery, 
wherein he exceeded moſt of his contemporaries. He 


was likewiſe fam'd for pictures in little, commonly 


call'd converſation- pieces. There are ſeveral prints 
extant after this maſter, both in Mezzo- tinto and 


engtaving. He died of a conſumption, about the 
age of fifty- 8 at Richmond! in Surrey, where he 
| lies buried. 


_" Bir PETER . 


AS born in Weſtphalia i in Germany, in the 


year 161 7. He was bred up for ſome time 


at the Hague, and afterwards committed to the care 
of one De Grebber. Coming over to England in 
the year 1641, he for ſome time follow'd the natu- 
ral bent of his genius, and painted landſkip with 
mall ligures, as likewiſe hiſtorical compoſitions z but 


_—_ at 


£4 
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at length finding face-painting more encouraged n 
here, he turn'd his ſtudy that way, wherein, in a 
| ſhort time, he ſucceeded fo well that he ſurpaſſed all 
his contemporaries in Europe. In his younger days 
he was very deſirous to hniſh the courſe of his ſtu- 
dies in Italy, but being hinder'd from going thither 
by the great buſineſs he was perpetually involv'd in, 
be reſolved to make himſelf amends, by getting the 
beſt drawings, prints and paintings of the moſt cele- 
brated Italian hands. This he ſet about ſo induſtri- 
ouſly, that at length he obtain'd what he ſought af- 
ter, and may well be ſaid to have had the beſt cho- 
fn collection of any of his time. Among theſe 
ve muſt reckon the better part of the Arundel col- 
lection, which he had from that family, many of 
the drawings whereof were ſold at prodigious rates 


at his death, bearing upon them his uſual mark of 


„ What advantage he had from this expedient, 15 
may ſufficiently appear by that wonderful ſtile in 
painting which he acquired by his N converſing 
with che works of thoſe great men. In his correct 

draft, and beautiful colouring, but more eſpecially 

In che graceful airs of his heads, and the pleaſing va- 

riety of his poſtures, together with the genteel and _ 

looſe management of the draperies, he excel! 'd moſt 
of his predeceſſors, and will be a laſting pattern to 
all ſucceeding artiſts. However, the criticks lay he 


prefered almoſt ; in all his faces a languiſhing air, 


long eyes, and a drowzy ſweetneſs peculur to him- : 
ſelf, for which they reckon him a manneriſt, and 
that he retain'd a little of the greeniſh. caſt in his 
| complexions, not eaſily forgetting the colours he had 
uled in his landſkips, which laſt fault, now true ſo- 
ever at firſt, 'tis well known he left off in his latter 
days. But Whatever of this kind may be objected 
againſt this great Painter, 'tis certain his works are 
in great eſteem abroad, as well as hers, and they 
Are Poti equally v valied and envied; for, at that 
; time, 
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time, no country exceeded his per fections, as the va · 
rious beauties of that age repreſented by his hand, 
ſufficiently evince. He Rega did the landſkips 
in his own pictures, after a different manner from all 


others, and better than moſt men could do. He 


was likewiſe a good hiſtory- painter, as many pieces 
now among us can ſhow. His crayon-drafts are alſo 


admirable, and thoſe are commonly reckon'd the 


moſt valuable of his pieces, which were all done en- 
tirely by his own hand, without any other aſſiſtance, 
Philip earl of Pembroke, then Lord chamberlain, 
recommended him to King Charles I. whoſe pic- 
ture he drew, when priſoner at Hampton-court, 
He was alſo much favour'd by King Charles II. who 
made him his principal painter, knighted him, and 
would frequently converſe with him as a perſon of 


good natural parts and acquird knowledge, ſo that 


it is hard to determine whether he was the more 

compleat painter or gentleman, He was well known 
to, and much reſpected by the people of the great- 
eſt eminence in the kingdom. Becoming enamour'd 5 
of a beautiful Engliſh lady, he after ſome time mar- 

ried her. Nis eſtate and family ſtill remain at Cue, 
in the county of Surrey, a place to which he often 
retir'd in the latter part of his life. This great art- 
iſt died of an apoplexy in London, in the year 1680, 
and in the 63d year of his age. There is a marble 


monument with his buſt raiſed for him in Covent- 


garden church, where he lies buried, whereof the | 
carving was perform d by Mr. Gibbons, and the 


epitaph written, as 'tis ſaid, by Mr. Flatman. A 
copy of the latter is as follows : 


His Alus ot Petrus Lelius, 
I Anglid Famd && Divitiis crevit; 
Primus ſcilicet in Arte Pitteria Magiſter, 
Ille Secundus erit qui felicius imitabitur. 
Maire Tabellas animavit, quibus Prætium 
. 7 Longe 
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Lunge binc diſſita ſtatuent Secula; 


Ipſe interim digniſſimus cui Status decernatur, 
V dus in ſeros Nepotes dra Gloria. 


dun Novem g0, Di, ane {ie 5 


Proh Dolor ! ut cujus Penicillo tanta tas, 
Reddit adhuc Vivos tot poſt ſua Funera Vultus, 
IJjpſe Cadaver iners, & tetro Pulvere miſtus 

| Nunc j aceat. Cum ſe primo ſubduxerat Unus 
Lelius, innumeri furgunt de Gente Minorum 

_ Piftores, auſi fragiles tentare colores: _ 
Sic poſtquam occubuit Sol Aureus, Aſtra repent © 
Mille ſuos pandunt Cel Laquearibus Ignes, 
Quanquam Mille licet vix Umbram Unius adequant, 
Petre Vale, nunquam merito te Laude ſequemur, Big 
Majorem Invidid; neque noſtro Carmine vivos 

ts te prac e in Marmore Jingat.. 


BALTHA ZAR Van LEME Ns, 


AS a hiſtory⸗ painter of a good 1 in 
Flanders, and born at Antwerp. His (mall 


pieces of hiſtory are very pleaſing and well colour'd. 


His manner was free, and often very graceful. His 
misfortunes in the latter part of his life, wherein ge 
was often in trouble, might very well give a check 
to his fancy, which made him proſtitute his pencil 

to every undertaking that produced preſent profit; 
lo that tis no wonder if many of his latter perfor- 
mances were really very much below himſelf. His 


drawings and ſketches are excellent, and by ſome 
thought much better than many of his finiſh'd 
dieces. He died in London, in the year 1704. 


Mr. 
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Mr, WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT, 


TA Sa KEE Engliſh Painter in perſpective, ar- 
chireQure and landſkip. He began in diſtem- 


per, but afterwards took to bo. -painting. He was 
concern'd in the contriving and adorning ſome part 
of the royal exchange. He died in London about 
5 thirty- five your ago. 


5 LOTEN, 


FAS a Hollander, 454 a lindikip: -painter, 


He lived and painted many years here, in a 


manner very ſylvan, like the glades and ridings of 
our parks in England. He is, for the moſt part, 
very cold in his colouring, which 1s mix*d with an 
unpleaſant darkneſs; however, he underſtood well 


the diſpoſition of lights and ſhadows. He delighted 


particularly in oaken trees, which he almoſt every 
where introduced into his pictures. His landſkips 
are generally very large. He did many ſtorms at 
land, accompany'd with ſhowers of rain, tearing up 
of trees, daſhings of water and water- falls, cattle 
running to ſhelter, and the like, which he had a par. 


ticular £ genius to, and excellence in. Thele pieces 
were admirably good. He painted allo many views 
of the Alps in Switzerland, where he lived ſeveral 
years. His works abound among us, ſo that 'tis 
eaſy to be ſeen whether this character of him be juſt 


or not, He died in London Sant. weste live 
Toon ago. 


Mr. 


„ 
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Mr. THOMAS MA NB T 


I/ AS a good Engliſh landſkip- painter, who 

VV had been ſeveral times in Italy, and conſe— 
quently painted much after the Italian manner. He 
was famous for bringing over a good collection of 
pictures, which were ſold at the banqueting-houſe 

| about the latter end of King Charles IId's reign. He 
died in London about fourteen or fifteen years ago, 


NT AS a Dutch portrait-painter in King James, 
and King Charles Iſt's time, He painted 
the pictures of thoie two Kings, the latter of which 
is now in the polleNion of the preſent Lord-treaſurer. 
| Some of his pictures have been taken for Vandyck's, 
| whoſe manner he imitated, His head is allo to be 
ſeen among thoſe of that great maſter, who painted 
his picture. He had a penſion from King Charles J. 
being his Majeſty's principal painter; and upon 
Vandyck's arrival in England, though he loft his 
place, yet his penſion was continued to his death, 


1 %%% OY 
N ISAAC OLIVER 


As a very famous limner, who flouriſh'd 
VV about the latter end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. He was eminent both for hiſtory and 
faces, many pieces of which were in the poſſeſſion 
of the late duke of Norfolk; and being a very good 
deſigner, his drawings were finiſh'd to a mighty per- 
tection, ſome of them being admirable copies after 
LD os mp 
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Parmeggiano, &c. He received ſome light in that 


art from Frederico Zucchero, who came into Eng- 
land in that reign. He was very neat and curious 


in his jimnings, as may be ſeen from ſeveral hiſtory- 


pieces of his in the Queen 's cloſet. He was likewiſe 


a very good painter in little. He died between fifty 
and threeſcore, in King Charles Iſt's time, and was 
buried in Black-Friars, "where there was a monument 

ſet up for him with his buſto, all which has been 


ſince deſtroyed by fire. I have ſeen a print of him 
with this Latin inſeription under it; 


TSAACUS OLIVE RUS ANGLUS, Pier. 


Ad vivum letos qui pingis Imagine 2 
Olivere, Oculos mirifice hi capiunt. 

Corpora que Formas juſto hæc expreſſa Colore 
Multum eſt, cum Rebus convent ipſe Color. 


TAS far 'of the pee ue ako had 


ceeding eminent in minature, inſomuch that he out- 


did his father in portraits. He drew King James I. 
Prince Henry, Prince Charles, and moſt of the court 


at that time. He lived to near threeſcore, and was 


buried in che lame place with his father, about the 
year 1664. 


15 
5 . HE NR 2 71 * 4 E R 7 


of Stone, the famous copyer. He was 


brought up a ſcholar, and ſpent forme time at one 
of our univerſities. He painted under Mr. Stone 
ſeveral 


GENS Na. As 


inſtructed him in his art. He becdime: Ex. 


TAS frſt diſciple of 1 aud afterwards 
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ſeveral years, but afterwards fell to painting faces 
by the life, yet his talent ſeem'd to be for copying. 
He copied with great aſſiduity in the greateſt part 
of the hiſtory- pieces of the royal collection in Eng- 
land, and in ſeveral of them he had good ſucceſs. 
What he ſeem'd to want was a warmth and 
beauty of colouring. He died in London about the 
year 1697 or 1698. De Ine MO Me Pe Jon 


Mr. THO MAS PEMBROKE 
Was bock a hiſtory and a 1 painter, and dis- 


ciple of Laroon, whoſe manner he imitated. 
He aa ſeveral pictures for the Earl of Bath, in 
conjunction with one Mr. Woodfield, a dit ſciple of 
Fuller, and now living. He died in London! in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age, and about twenty 


. Yours | ſince. 


74Cc0B PEN 


TAS a Dutch hiſtory- -painter inthe reign of King 

Charles II. He was excellent both in draw- 
ing, colouring and compolition, and died! in Lon- 
don about ewenty your ago, 


Mr. EDWARD PIERCE 


TAS a good hiſtory and andifkip painter, in the 
__ reigns of King Charles I. and II. He alſo 
drew architecture, perſpective, &c. and was much 
_ eſteem'd in his time. Little of his work now re- 
mains, the far greater part having been deſtroyed 
by the dreadful fire in 1666. It chiefly conſiſted of 


altar- pieces, cielings of churches, and the like; of 


which laſt fort there is one yet remaining done by 

him in Covent-garden church, where are to be found 

Many admirable 1 of a good Pencil. He work'd 
D d 2 ſome 
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ſome time for Vandyck, and ſeveral pieces of his 
performance are to be ſeen at Belvoir-caſtle in Lei- 


ceſter- ſhire, the noble ſeat of the duke of Rutland. 


He diee in London about forty years ago, leaving 
behind him three ſons, who all became famous in 
their different ways. One was a moſt excellent car- 
ver in ſtone, as appears by a noble marble Vaſe of 
his doing at Hampton- court. There is a fine head 
of Mr, Pierce, the father, in Mr. Seamer the gold- 


ſmith' $ poſictiion, which was painted by Dobſon. 
Nx. FRANC I'$- Le P IP E R, 


7 As the ſon of a Kentiſh gentleman, 45 


ſcended from a Walloon family. His fa- 
ther having a plentiful eſtate, gave this, his eldeſt 
ſon, a liberal education, and would have had him 
apply himſelf to the ſtudies of learning, or have 
been a merchant; but his genius leading him whol- 
ly to deſigning, he cou'd not fix to any particular 
ſcience or buſineſs, beſides the art to which he na- 
turally inclin'd. Drawing took up all his time, 
and all his thoughts ; and being of a gay, facetious 
humour, his manner was humorous or comical. 
He delighted in drawing ugly faces, and had a ta- 
lent fo particular for it, that he wou 'd, by a tranſi- 


ent view of any remarkable face of man or wo- 


man that he met in the ſtreet, retain the likeneſs 
ſo exact in his memory, that when he expreſs'd it in 


the draught, the ſpectator, who knew the origi- 


nal, wou'd have thought the perſon had fat ſeveral 


times for it. *Tis 11 of him, that he wou'd ſteal 


a face; and a man that was not handſome enough 
to deſire to fee his picture, fat in danger in his com- 


T2. 


pany. He had a fancy peculiar to himſelf in his 


travels: he wou'd often go away, and let his 


friends know nothing of bis departure; make the 
Tour of E rance, and the Nether lands a- foot, and 
bee | | 4—— ſome- a 
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ſometimes his frolick carry'd him as far as Grand 
Cairo: che never advis'd his friends and relations 
of his return, any more than he gave them notice 

of his intended abſence, which he did to ſurprize 
them alternatively with ſorrow and joy. By this 


means, at ſeveral times he travell'd thro? part of 


Italy, part of France, Spain, Germany, the Ne- 


|  therlands and Holland. The greateſt curioſitics 


that he ſought after were the works of the Paint- 
ers, which he examin d every where with pleaſure 
and judgment, and form'd to himſelf a manner of 
deſign, which no man, in that kind, ever excell'd, 
and perhaps ever equal? d. Having a good eftare 
of his own, and being generous, as m molt men of 
genius are, he wou'd never take any thing for his 
. drawings. He drew them commonly over a bottle, 
which he lov'd fo well, that he ſpent great part of 
his hours of pleaſure in a tavern. This was the 
occaſion, that ſome of his beſt pieces, eſpecially | 
ſuch as are as large as the life, are in choſe houſes, 
particularly at Mr. Holme's the Mitre Tavern in 
| Stocks-Market, where there is a room calb'd the 
Amſterdam, which is adorn'd with his pictures in 
black and white. The room takes its name from 
his pieces, which repreſenting a Jeſuit, a Quaker 
preaching,and ſome other preachers of moſt religions, | 
that were liable to be expos'd, was call'd the Am- 


ſterdam, as containing an image of almoſt as m:? 


ny religions as are profeſs% d 1n "that free city; The 

two moſt remarkable pieces are the Jeſuit and the 
Quaker, wherein the differing paſſions of theſe two. 
ſects are ſo admirably well exprely d, that there ap- 
pears no want of colours to render them lively and 
perfect. He drew alſo other merry pieces for one 
Mr. Shepherd a vintner, at the Bell in Weſtminſter, 
which Mr. Holms purchas'd to make his collection 
of this maſter's pieces the more complete, and the 

benefit of in chem has not been a little ad- 
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vantageous to his houſe. Mr. Le Piper drew ano- 
ther famous droll- piece, repreſenting a conſtable, 
with his mirmidons, in very natural and diverting 
poſtures, He ſeldom deſign'd after the life, and 
, neglected the part of colouring; but yet he ſome- 


times, tho' very rarely, colour*d ſome of his pieces; 
and, as we are inform'd, was not very unſuccelsful 
init, He was a great admirer and imitator of Au- 


guſtine Caracci, Rembrant Van Rhinc's and Hem— 


ſkirk's manner of deſign, and was always in rap- 


tures when he ſpoke of Titian's colouring: for not- 
withſtanding he never had application enough to 


make himſelf maſter of that part of his art, he al- 
ways admir'd it in thoſe that were, eſpecially the 
Italians, He drew the pictures of ſeveral of his 
friends in black and white, and maintain'd a cha- 
racter of truth, 5 ſhew'd, that if he had thought 


fit to beſtow ſo much time, as was neceflary | to 
perfect himſelf in ee he wou'd have rivalld 
the beſt of our portrait-painters in their reputations. 
Towards the latter end of bis life, having brought 
his circumſtances into a narrower compaſs than ke 


found them on his father's death, he ſometimes _ 
took money. He drew ſome defigns for Mr. Iſaac 
Bccket, who perform'd them in mezzo-tinto. Thoſe | 


draughts were generally done at à tavern; and, 


whenever he pleas'd, he cou'd draw enough in Fa 


an hour to furniſh a week's work for Becker, His 
invention was fruitful, and his drawing bold and 
true. He underſtood. landfkip- painting, and per- 
form'd in it to perfection. He was particularly a 
great maſter in perſpective. In deſigning of his 


landſkips he had a manner peculiar to himſelf. He 


always carried a long book about with him, like a 
muſic book, which, "when he had a mind to draw, 
he open'd, and looking thro' it, made the lower 


corner of the middle of the book "his point of ſight, 
by which, when he had form'd his view, directed 
eee K 
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his perſpective, and finiſh'd his picture. His hand 


was ready, his ſtrokes bold; and, in his etching, 


ſhort, He etch'd ſeveral things himſelf, g generalſy 
on oval ſilver plates for his friends, who being, moſt 
of them, as hearty lovers of the bottle as himſelf, 5 


they put them to thoſe uſes that were moſt ſervice- 


able to them over their glaſſes, and made lids with 
them for their tobacco. boxes. He drew ſeveral of 


Fn the Grand Signiors heads for Sir Paul Rycaut* $ hiſ- 


tory of the Turks, which were engrav'd by Mr. 
Elder. In the latter part of his life he apply'd 


himſelf to the ſtudy and practice of modelling in 


wax, in baſſo relievo, in which manner he did * 


bundance of things with good ſucceſs. He often 
1610, ** he wiſh'd he had thought of it ſooner, for 


1 that ſort of work ſuited better with his genius 
Had he liv'd longer, he wou' df have 
arriv'd to a great perfection in it. Being one time 
at a tavern with Mr. Faithorn, Mr. Sturt, the gra- 
ver, and others, he ſketch'd a head with a coal on 
a trencher, and gave it to Mr. Faithorn, who 
touch'd upon it; in the mean time Mr. Le Piper 
drew another on another trencher, and exchang'd 


vo: 


« than any.” 


it with Mr. Faithorn for that which he had touch'd. 


They did thus ten times, and between them wrought | 
up the heads to ſuch a height of force, that nothing 


cou'd be better done in the kind. Theſe trenchers 


are ſtill extant, but we cou'd not hear in whoſe 


hands they are at preſent. Some time before his 
death another eſtate fell to him, by the deceaſe of 
his mother, when giving himſelf a new liberty, 


on the enlarging his fortune, he fell into a fever 
by his free way of living, and making ule of an 1g- 
norant ſurgeon to let him blood, the fellow prick*d 


an artery, which accident prov'd mortal. He was 


very fat and corpulent, and that might contribute 


to the misfortune that happen'd to him in being let 


blood: but however hevey his body was, his mind 
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was always ſprightly and gay. He was never out of 
humour nor dull, and had he borrow'd more time 

from his mirth to give to his ſtudies, he had cer- 
tainly been an honour to his country. He died in 
Aldermanbury about eight years ago, yet lives ſtil] 
in the memory of his acquaintance with the cha- 


nacter of an accompliſh'd gentleman, and a great 


maſter in his art. His pieces are ſcatter'd up and 
down, chiefly in this city, and the beſt, and moſt 
of them, are in the hands of Mr. Le Piper, his 
brother, a merchant of London. His corps was 
carried from Chriſt- Church hoſpital, to the church 


of St. Mary Magdalen Bermondſey in Southwark, 


Where twas buried in a: vault belonging to his 


f family. 


REMIGIUS Ta LEMPUT, 
Ai REMEE, 


Charles II. of the near maſters, as Stone was 


. + the great Italians. He was a native of Antwerp, 


and a great copier of Vandyck, by whom he was 
much encourag' d. His pieces ſometimes, through 
the advantage of time upon them, paſs for that 
great maſter's, now age has a little embrown'd the 


tint, ſoftned the colouring, and perhaps conceal'd 


fome part of the ſtifneſe, whereof he ſtands accus'd 


by the critics. He had 150 J. for copying Henry 


VII. and Henry VIII. in one piece after Holbein, 


being the famous picture that was on the wall at 


Whitehall, which was afterwards burnt. He was 
very famous for the beſt collection of drawings and 
prints of any of his time. It was he that bought 

the celebrated piece of King Charles I. on horſe- 

back by 79 now at Hampton-Court, oy 1 

etl 


AS a "Emo copier in the reign of king - 
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ſmall matter in the time of the troubles, which car- 
rying over to Antwerp, he was there bid 1000 Gui- 
neas for it, and ſtood for 1500; but thinking that 
not enough, he brought it over to England again, 
where the times being turn'd, he ſtill inſiſting on 
tte ſame ſum, he had the picture taken from him 

by due courſe of law, after it had coſt him a great 


deal of money to defend. He died in London * 
5 8 30 years ago. 


7 6 N RILEY thy 


JAS born i in London! in the year 1646. He was 
an excellent Engliſh portrait painter, who ar- 
riv'd to his great kill in that province, through 
the inſtruction of Mr. Zouſt, an extraordinary Dutch 


maſter, of whoſe manner he retain'd much, tho! 
perhaps with him he wanted the choiceſt notions 
of beauty; but for the painting part of a face, few 


have exceeded him of any nation whatſoever, Had 
not the gout, an enemy to the ſedentary and ſtu- 
dious, carried him off, we might have oppos'd a 
Riley to a Venetian Bombelli, or to all that the 
French academy has produced, in that manner of 
painting, to this day. His fame roſe from the 
death of Sir Peter Lely, at which time he was re- 


_ commended to the favour of King Charles II. by 


Mr. Chiffinch. whoſe picture he drew. He was af- 
terwards employ'd in drawing ſome of the king's 
children, and at laſt his majeſty ſat to him himſelf. 


He alſo drew King James II. and his Queen, and 


King William and Queen Mary upon the revolu- 

tion, when he was iworn their NMajeſties painter. | 

He was very diligent in the imitation of nature, 
and ſtudying the | Iife rather than any particular man- 
ner, by which means he attain'd a pleaſant and moſt. 
agrecable ſtyle of painting. His excellence was con- 
fad to a head, a great number of which do him 
juſtice, 


| 
| 
: 
1 
2 
| 
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jaltce, even in the beſt collections of our nation. 
He was modeſt and courteous in his behaviour, and 
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of an engaging converſation. He died in the year 
1691. at 45 years of age, and lies buried i in Biſhop- 


gate church. 


PETER E O ES RAT E N. 


W VCC | 


Hals, whoſe manner he at firſt follow'd, but 
afterwards falling into ſtill- life, and having perform- 


ed an extraordinary piece, that Sir Peter Lely 
ſhewed to King Charles, and which his Majeſty 
approv'd, he was encourag'd to purſue that way, 
which he continu'd to his dying day. He was an 
excellent maſter in that kind of painting, viz. in 
gold and filver plate, gems, ſhells, muſical inſtru- 
ments, &c. to all which he gave an unuſual luſtre 
in his colouring, and for which h1s pictures bear a 
good price. Tis ſaid, that one day promiſing to 


ſhew a friend a whole-length of his maſter Frans 


Hals, and thro? a little delay, his friend growing 
impatient to ſee it, he ſuddenly call'd up his wife 
(his maſter's daughter, whom he had married) and 
told him ſhe was a whole-length of that maſter. 
Ile died laſt ſummer was three years in James ſtreet, 

Covent Garden, and lies buried 1 in that church, 


Mrs. SUSANNAH PENELOPE ROSE, 


"IF E to Mr. Roſe the jeweller, now living: 
and daughter to Mr. Richard Gibſon the 


dwarf, before-mentioned, by whom ſhe was inſtruct- 
ed in water-colours, and wherein ſhe perform'd to 
admiration. She not only copied finely, but alſo 


drew exceedingly well after the life in little. She 
died about fix years ago, at 48 years of age, and 
lies buried 1 in Covent-Garden church. 


FAMES 
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JAMES. ROUSSEAU 


WW AS a French landſkip- painter, born at Paris. 
He had great part of his inſtruction from 
Harman van Swanevelt, who married a relation of 
his. He afterwards travell'd to Italy, where he 
ſtudy? d ſome years, and perfected himſelf in archi- 
tecture, perſpective and landſkip, by following we 
manner of the moſt eminent painters in that kind, 
and ſtudying the antiquities. Returning to Paris, he 
was wholly employ'd, for ſome years, by the King at 
Marly, and elſewhere; ; but leaving that ſervice t up- 


on the perſecution, he retir'd to Swiſſerland, from 


whence he was invited to return by Monſieur Lou- 
vois chief miniſter of ſtate, upon all the promiſes 
of indemnity imaginable, to finiſh what he had be- 
gun; which, refuſing to do, he notwithſtanding 


made a preſent to the king of his draughts and de- - 


ſigns for that purpoſe, and moreover nominated a 
: perſon to perform the work. After a little ſtay in 
 Swifterland he came for Holland, from whence he 
was invited over to England by the duke of Mon- 
tague, who employ'd Him at his ſtately houſe in 
- Bloomſbury. Upon his coming over hither, he far- 
ther improv'd himſelf in the ſtudy of landſkip, and 
added his beautiful groupes of trees to the many 
drafts he made after nature, in ſeveral parts of this 
kingdom. His views are commonly ſylvan and ſo- 
- he, " his waters of all kinds, well underſtood and 
| tranſparent, his fore-grounds great, and generally 
well broke; andin a "word, the whole very agree- 
able and harmonious. His ſkill in architecture | 
made him. often introduce buildings into his land- 
ſkips; as he did alſo ſmall figures after the manner 
of Pouſſin. Many of his pictures are ſeen at Hamp- 
ton Court over the doors; but far greater numbers are 
at the duke of Montague? s in Bloomſhury, where, 
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in conjunction with La Foſſe and Baptiſt the flower- 
painter, he did the ſtair-caſe, and many other parts 
of that magnificent fabrick. He had all due en- 
couragement from that noble peer, who allow'd_ 
him a . penſion during life, which, however, laſted 
but few years after the finiſhing of his grace's houſe. 
When we tpeak of Painters, we commonly mean 
What relates to the performance of their art, and 
that we have chiefly confin'd ourſelves to in this 
account; but in treating of this perſon, we might 
lay a better ſcene before us of many inſtances of hu- 
manity join'd with his pious and charitable acts, 


eſpecially that at his death, in bequeathing almoſt 


all he had to his poor ſuffering brethren of the 


proteſtant perſuaſion here in England. He died ig 
London about twelve years ago. He executed with 
his own hand ſeveral prints in Aqua Fortis after his 


own landſkips, from whence we may form a better 
idea of this maſter's works. Theſe plates are now 


in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Cooper, the print-ſeller. 


64 o P4 R 8 M 7: 7 2. better known by 


the Name of Magdalen Smith, 


W A Sa Dutch painter, who came over to Eng- 
EY land about 25 years ago. He practis'd bis 

profeſſion ſome time in Len but afterwards, 
upon the encouragement of a lady of quality, whom 
he had inſtructed in his art, and from whom he 
receiv'd a conſiderable penſion, he waited on her 
ladyſhip over to Ireland, where he gain'd the great- 


eſt eſleem, and had very large prices for his work. 


He painted portraits in oil of a ſmall ſize; but 


his inclination led him moſt to drawing of Magda- 


lens, from whence he had his name, and wlereof 


he drew a great number by a a certain Engliſh ore 
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woman, who paſe'd for his wife. Theſe Magdalens 
were very gracefully diſpos'd, beautifully colour'd, 4 5 
expreſſing the character of grief and penitence, and 
the whole together handſomely ordered. Mr. Smit 
had moreover a particular talent for painting fruit 
and flowers, inſomuch that one bunch of grapes of 
his performance was fold in Ireland for 40 /. Ster. 
He ſeldom faild to introduce a thiſtle in the fore- 
ground of his magdalens, which he painted after na- 
ture with wonderful neatneſs. He inſtructed with 
ſucceſs ſeveral ſcholars, who have ſince made good 
proficiency in the art; but tho? he got a great 
deal of money by theſe and other means, yet thro* 
| his irregular way of living, he died poor. in Pub- 
lin about ſeventeen years ago. 


Mr. THOMAS STEVENSON, 


7A 8 bed up anther Ag ggas, and became a good 
painter, not only in landſkip, but allo in fi- 
gures and architecture in diſtemper. He was eſ- 
pecially eminent for ſcene- painting, tho* his works 


are not ſo much in eſteem a at this day, as when he 5 
livd. „„ . 


Mr. JOHN STONE, 


. WAs an extraordinary copier in the reigns s of King 
= Charles I. and II. He was bred up under 
| Croſs, and having the foundation of an exquiſite 
drafts-man, perform d ſeveral admirable copies, af- 
ter many cood pictures in England. He did a great 
number of them, and they are reckoned among the 
fineſt of any Engliſh copier, He did alſo tome 
imitations after iuch maſters as he more particularly 
fancicd, which performances of his are ſtill had in 
great repute, and receiv'd into the beſt collections a- 
meng us. He ES 37 years. abroad | in the 1 
7 
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of his art, where he improved himſelf in ſeveral lan- 
| guages, being beſides a man of ſome learning. He 
died in London the 24th of . 1653, and lies 
FH buried in St. Martin's. 


PRETHR 's'7 00? 
: Was a Dutch battle-paiater, who came into Eng 


land, from Portugal, with the late Queen- = 
dowager. His chief ſtudy was battles, huntings 
and havens, which he perform'd for ſome time with 
good ſucceſs; but after the arrival of John Wyke in 
England, who painted in the fame way, his pictures 

were not ſo much valued, by reaſon of the greater 
. excellency of that maſter. This Stoop etch'd ſeve- 
ral prints of horſes, as likewiſe the Queen-dowager's 


publick entry. He died here about twenty years 
8 | 


* AS har | in the year _ —_ bed, up t 


painting and deſigning under Du Moulin, Be. : 
ing a perſon of great induſtry, as well as capacity, 
he arrived to a very eminent degree in divers bran- 


ches of his art, eſpecially in hiſtory, architecture and 
perſpective, wherein he excel'd all of his time in 


England, and ſhew'd himſelf a great maſter by the 
truth of his out-lines, and the learning + of fore-ſhort- 

ning his figures, as may be ſeen by his works. He 
Was alſo excellent in landſkip, having a mighty free- 


dom of penciling with equal invention, and was 


: moreover remarkable for ſtill- life, inſomuch that 
there are ſome fruit of his painting yet to be ſeen, 


vhich are of the higheſt Italian guſto, both for pen- 


_ ctling, judgment and compoſition. To do him but 


common Juſtice, he was the greatel: and moſt uni- 
verſal 
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verſa] painter that ever England bred, which = 
ce, in ſome meaſure, to his reading, he bein | 

puted a very good hiſtorian, which no doubt con- L 
tributed not a little to his perfection in that way of 


painting. He had allo a very good collection of Ita- 
lian books, drawings and prints, after the beſt ma- 


ſters, was always very vigilant in drawing in the aca- 


demy, and this even in his latter days for the encou- 
ragement of youth; and, in a word, he may well 
be eſteem'd the compleateſt draftſman of his time. 


Upon the happy reſtoration of King Charles II. he 


was made his Majeſty's ſerjeant-painter, his merit 
| having recommended him to that Prince, who was 
a judge of painting, and conſequently knew well 
how to reward it. At length, by continual ſtudy 
and afſiduity, he became ſo afflicted with the ſtone, 
that it made the latter part of his life anxious to him, 
inſomuch that to get rid of his pains, which were 
moſt intolerable, he reſolved to be cut, which King 
Charles hearing of, and having a great kindneſs for 
him, he ſent on purpoſe to France for a ſurgeon, 
who coming over and performing his office, though 
he did not die under the operation, he did not long 
ſurvive it, for it was, in great meaſure, the cauſe of 
his death, in the year 1680, at fifty-ſix years of age, 
after he had lived in great eſteem and reputation all 
his days. His principal works were at the theatre at 
Oxford, ſome cielings at Whitehall, which are now 
burnt ; the battle of the giants with the gods, at Sir 
Robert Clayton's; the pictures of Moles and Aaron, 
at St. Michael's church in Cornhill; all the ancient 
and fine ſcenes in the old play-houſe, and many more 
of equal value and conſideration, which 1 have not 
room to inſert. 


JOHN. 
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70 s BR ECU . 


WAS 8  landſkip-painter, born at Antwerp in 
| Brabant, and brought up in that city under his 


father. He was a cloſe imitator of nature in all his 25 
Jandſkips, and in his younger days went upon the 
| Rhine, and other adjacent places, where he drew 
ſeveral pleaſant views in water-colours, ſo that he 
ſpent more of his life that way than he did in paint- 
ing, for which reaſon his drawings were more valu'd 
than his pictures. The occaſion of his coming 
| hither was this. The duke of Buckingham, in his 
way home from his embaſly in France, paſſing thro” _ 
the Netherlands, ſtaid ſome time at Antwerp, where 
meeting with ſeveral of this maſter's works in land- 
ſkip, he was ſo well pleaſed with them, that he in- 
vited him over to England, and promiſed to make _ 
him his painter in that way, which, upon his coming 
over, he perform'd; and he did a great number of 
thoſe pictures for him at Cliveden-houſe : However, 
| after three or four years ſtay with him, he left him, 
and perform'd ſeveral pieces for the nobility and 
gentry of England, among whom he was for ſome 
dime in vogue. He alſo drew ſeveral ſorts of cattle 
with good Aucceſs, which he commonly placed in 
his landſkips. He died about three years ago in 
London, and lies buried in St. . Ames 8 church, be- 
vs ſeventy-three yours old. 


T 
Mr. HENRY TILSON. 


A San Engliſh face-painter of good note, 22. | 
=o London. After he had been inſtructed for 
ſome time, by Sir Peter Lely, in the nature of face- 
panting, he travelld for Italy, where he ſtaid ix 
3 
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or ſeven years, and during that time copied with 


wonderful care and exactneſs, a great number of 


pictures of the beſt maſters, by which means, at his 


return to England, he became not a little famous in 


the portrait-way, and was much more acceptable to 
the curious in his art than he was to a miſtreſs, whom 
he had courted for a long time, till at length thro? 


a melancholy habit of body, contracted by her un- 


kindneſs and a ſedentary life, he ſhot himſelf with 
a piſtol. He had a particular genius for crayons, in 
which he perform'd admirably well, after the pic 
tures of Correggio, Titian, and the Carracci, while 
he was at Rome. He died at 36 you of age, and 


lies buried at St. Clement 8. 


* 


y 


HENRY VANDERBORCHT 


Frankfort in the year 1636, when the Earl of Arun- 


del paſſing by that way in his embaſſy to the empe- 


ror, he took him along with him to Vienna, from 
5 whence he ſent him to Italy to collect what rarities 


he could procure there for him. At his return he 
brought him over to England, and he continued 
with _ 48 to the Earl's death, upon whoſe deceaſe 
he was preferr'd to the ſervice of the Prince of Trans. 
afterwards King Charles II. when after having lived 
a conſiderable time at London in great eſteem, he 
freturn'd to Antwerp, where he died. His father 
was likewiſe very much valued by the Earl of Arun- _ 
del for his fine collection of rarities and antique Cu- 


riolities. 


„„ donn 


AS born at Trankendale in the Paletti, and 
** ſtudied under his father of the fame name, By 
10 of the wars breaking out, he was removed to 
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8 W4s a good fice-painter:; and a native of Bruſ- 5 
* ſels. Coming over to England, he work*d 


for Sir Peter Lely in his draperies and copying, ſe- 
veral years, till afterwards marrying, he went into 


| Northampton-ſhire, where he was employed by 
| moſt of the nobility and gentry of that country. 


There are ſeveral of his pictures to be ſeen in thoſe 


parts, eſpecially at the Earl of Gainſborough's, my 
Lord Sherrard's, and at Belvoir-caſtle. He died 
about nine years ago at my Lord and 7 


| hes buried at Staplefort | in Leiceſter-ſhire, 


ADRIAN YVAN-DIEST 


WAs a fam d landfkip- painter, born at the 
7 Hague, but whom we may very well term an 
Engliſh painter, having been brought up here from 
his youth. He was chiefly inſtructed by his father, 
who commonly drew ſea- pieces; but that which con- 
_ tributed moſt to make the fon a maſter, as he often 
own'd, was drawing after thoſe noble views of Eng- 
land in the weſtern parts, and along our coaſts. He | 
alſo drew many of the ruin'd caſtles in Devon-ſhire 
and Cornwall, being encouraged by that noble peer 
the Earl of Bath, at his ſeat i in thoſe parts. This 


Painter's diſtances have a peculiar tenderneſs, and 


his clouds a freedom that few have arrived at. Had 
hie lived in Italy, or been more encouraged here in 

the ſtudy of his beſt manner, he might have equal'd 

the greateſt Jandſkip-painters either of our own, or 
other nations; but the toſs of his legs early by the 
gout, and the low prices for which he painted after- 


wards, check*d his fancy, and made him leſs care- 
ful in his deſigns, which on ſome occaſions would 


be good imitations of Salvator Roſa and Bartholo- 
1 --MEO-... 


— 
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meo, He began a ſet of prints after ſome very 
good drafts done by him after landſkip views, but 

before he could finiſh them, he ended an afflicted. 


life in the year 1704, and the forty-ninth of his age, 
lying buried i in St, Martin's church. 


Sir ANTHONY JANDYCK 


AD his firſt inſtructions from Henry vant.” 
5 len of Antwerp, but having ſeen the more 
_ admirable works of Rubens, he left Van-Baleh to 
follow that great maſter, whom he judg'd more wor- 
thy his imitation. Rubens, can d with his wit, 
conceal'd nothing from him that was neceſſary to po- 
lth and make him a ſkilful artiſt, being far from en- 
vying or ſeeking to nip his glory in the bud, as moſt 
others would have done. Whilſt he liv'd with this 
maſter, there happen'd a paſſage which not a little 
contributed to his reputation. Rubens having left a 
picture unfiniſh'd one night, and going out; cor- 
| trary to cuſtom, his diſciples made uſe of that op- 
portunity to ſport and play about the room, when 
one more unfortunate than the reſt, ſtriking at his 
companion with a maul-ftick, chanced to throw 
down the picture, which receiving ſome damage, as 
not being dry, the young men were not a little a- 
luarm'd at it, well knowing how very angry their 
maſter wood be when he came to find his work 
ſpoibd. This made them uſe their beſt endeavours 
to {et things right again, but finding all ineffectual, 
they had recourſe, as their laſt remedy, to Vandyck, 
who was then working in the next room, entreating 
him by all means that he would touch up the pic- 
ture anew, He complying with their requeſt, did 
as they would have him, and fo left the piece upon 
the Eaſel, Rubens, coming next morning to his 
Work again, firſt went at a diſtance to view his pic- 
are, as is uſual with painters, and having contem- 
E e 2 8 D 
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plated i it a little, ſuddenly cried out, he liked his 


paiece far better than the night before, the occaſion 
of which being afterwards talk'd of, it not a little 


redounded to the honour of Vandyck, and encreaſed 


his eſteem with his maſter. Whilſt he lived with 
Rubens, he painted a great number of faces, and 


among the reſt that of his maſter's wife, which is 


BY eſteemed one of the beſt pictures i in the Low- coun- 
tries. He made two more admirable pieces for his 


maſter, one repreſenting the ſeizing of our Saviour 
in the garden, and the other the crowning him with 
thorns, After having finiſh'd theſe two fine pic- 
t ires, he travell'd to Italy to ſee Titian's works, and 


at his return made that incomparable piece for thle 
| monaſtery, of the Auguſtins at Antwerp, conſiſting 
of St. Auſtin looking u up ſtedfaſtly to heaven, which 
appears all open and ſhining with light, The prince 

of Orange hearing of his fame, ſent for him to draw 5 


his princeſs and children's pictures, which he per 


form'd to admiration. No ſooner had theſe rare 
pieces appear'd i in publick, but the moſt conſiderable 
perſons in Holland were ambitious to be drawn by 


the ſamèe hand. The nobility of England and France 
ent likewiſe on purpoſe for this curious artiſt, that 
they might partake of the fame happineſs ;' but ſo 


numerous were they, that Vandyck not being able, 


with his utmoſt induſtry, to content them all, drew 


only thoſe he had the moſt reſpect for, who grati- 
fied him accordingly. Being arrived in England, be 
was preſented to King Charles]. by Sir Kenelm Dig- | 


by, when the King not only knighted him as a pecu- 


liar mark of his eſteem, but alſo made him a pre- 
ſent of a maſſy gold-chain with his picture ſet round 
with diamonds, and beſides ſettled a conſiderable. 
penſion upon him. He was a perſon of low ſtature, 
but well proportion'd ; very handſome, modeſt, and 
extremely obliging, and moreover a great encou- 


rager of all thoſe of his country Who excell'd i in any 
art, 
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art, moſt of whoſe pictures he drew with his own 
hand, and which were engraven after him by the 
| beſt gravers of that time, (as Bolſwaert, Vorſter- 
man, Pontius, &c.) and ſome were etch' d by him 
ſelf. He married one of the faireſt and nobleſt 8 
dies of the Engliſh court, daughter of the Lord 
Ruthven, Ear! of Gowry, whoſe father being ac- 
cuſed of a conſpiracy againſt K. James I. his eſtate was 
confiſcated, ſo that he had no great portion with his 
wife, except her beauty and quality. He always 
went magnificently dreſs'd, had a numerous and 
gallant equipage, and kept ſo noble a table in his a- 


partment, that few princes were more viſited, or 


better ſerv'd. Towards the latter end of his life, 
growing weary of face-painting, and being deſirous 
to immortalize his name by ſome more glorious un- 
dertaking, he went for Paris, in hopes to be em- _ 
ployed in the great gallery of the Louvre, but not 


ſucceeding there, he return'd hither ; and by his 


friend Sir Kenelm Digby, propoſed to the King to 
make cartoons for the banqueting-houſe at White- 
hall, the ſubject of which was to have been the in- 
: ſtitution of the order of the Garter, the proceſſion _ 
of the knights in their habits, and the ceremony 

of their inſtalment, with St. George's feaſt; but his 
demand of 80,000 J. being judg'd unreaſonable, . 

4 whilſt the king was treating with him for a leſs ſum, 

the gout, and other diſtempers put an end to his life. | 
He was buried in St. Paul's church, and whatever 


monument was ſet up for him,! it Was deſtroy'd: after- 
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WILLIAM VANDER- „EIDE. 
Commonly call'd the Old, 


| Was an extraordinary ſhip- painter of Amſter⸗ 
= dam. Coming over into England, he was 
much employed by King Charles II. for whom he 
Painted ſeveral of the ſca-fights between the Dutch 
and Engliſh, He alſo underſtood navigation admi- 
rably well, and 1s ſaid to have conducted the Engliſh 
fleet to the burning of Schelling. He was the father of 
a living maſter, whom no age has equall'd in ſhip- 
painting, and this we owe to the father's inſtructi- 
ons, who was an admirable draftſman of all mar. 
time objects. He lived at Greenwich, to be the 
more converſant in theſe things which were his con- 
tinual ſtudy, and in which King Charles II. and 
King James II. gave him all poffible encouragement, 
making him their painter, with a conſiderable fal- 
lery, which was afterwards continued to his ſon, 
now living. The father, in his latter days, com- 
monly drew in black and white, on a ground pre- 
par'd on canvas, but which appeared like paper. 
He gave an eaſy freedom to his fails and tackle, as 
alſo to every part of a ſhip due proportion with in- 
finite neatneſs. For his better information in this 
way of painting, he had a model of the maſts and 
tackle of a ſhip always before him, to that nicety 
and exactneſs, that nothing was wanting in it, nor 
nothing unproportionable. This model is ſtill in the 
hands of his ſon. Old Vandervelde died in London 
about fourteen years . =. 
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FRANCIS VA N- 2 u 


5 Was an eminent Dutch painter of fruit, gere . 
and plants. He was bred up at Antwerp un- 
der his father, old Van-zoon, a painter in the fame 
way. Having married a niece of ſerjeant Streater's, 
ſhe brought him into the buſineſs of ſeveral perſons 
of quality, which firſt occaſion'd his being known. 
He painted looſe and free, yet kept cloſe to nature, 
and all his pictures ſeem drawn by the life. He be- 
gan ſome large pieces, wherein he propoſed to draw 
all the phyſical plants in the apothecaries garden at 
Chelſea, but which work proving tedious, he deſiſt- 
ed from it, having greater encouragement otherways. 
He died here in London about four years 380, and 


lies buried at St, Jan ames' 8. 


HARMAN VARELST 


a WAS elder brother of the famous Simon Varelſt, 7 
now living. He painted hiſtory, fruit and 
flowers, after a manner very pleaſant and well co- 
lour'd. He educated ſeveral ſons and one daughter 
in the ſame way of drawing, moſt of whom are ſtill 
living, He ſtudied ſome time at Rome, and reſid- 
ed a while in the emperor's court at Vienna, which 
| city he left, upon the Turks coming before it in 1683. 
He died at London about ſeven years ago, and lies 


buried in St. A 2 


HENRY VERGAZOON 


2 Was. a Dutch painter of landfkip and ruins, bar: 


. chiefly the latter, which he performed exceed- 


ing neatly. His colouring was very natural, but his 
= landſkip- part commonly too dark and gloomy, ap- 
1 bearing a a8 if it was drawn for a — He - 
A — e painted 


232 
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F painted ſometimes ſmall portraits, which were very 


curious. He left England ſome time 380, and died 


lately 1 in France. 


E 4. VORSTERMAN 


WAS diſciple of Harman Sachtleven, and an ex- 


| traordinary curious and neat landſkip painter in 
little, in which he may very reaſonably be ſaid to 


have exceeded all the painters of his time. He per- 


form'd his landſkips with wonderful care and neat- 
ness after the Dutch gout. He ſpared no pains in 
his views, which commonly repreſent places on the 

| Rhine where he had ſtudied and accuſtom'd himſelf 

to take in a large extent of hills and diſtance. The 
ecxtravagant prices he demanded for his pictures, {| 
dhinder'd him from being often employed by King 

Charles II. who was pleaſed with his manner of 
painting, eſpecially that piece he made of Windſor- {| 
caſtle, now extant in the royal collection. He ac. 
company'd Sir William Soams, ſent by King 


James II. on an embaſſy to Conſtantinople, but upon 


that miniſter's death he return'd to France, and died 
there. His deſign in going for Turky was to draw 
all the remarkable views in that empire, but he was 
diſappointed by his patron's death, without whoſe 
protection he durſt not attempt It, 1 to o the great regret 


of all lovers of art. 
Ng 
Mr. ROBERT WALKER 


7AS an Encliſh 3 contemporary 
with Vandyck, and whoſe works, by the life, 


beſt ſpeak their own praiſes. He lived in Oliver 
Cromwell's days, and drew the portraits of that uſur- 


per, and all his — both by lea and land. % © 
m | * 5 
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ene of Tuſcany bought an original of Oliver by 
this maſter; the manner this. Having ſent over 
ſome agent here to purchaſe ſuch a picture for him, the 
perſon could light on none to his mind for a Jong 
while, till at length hearing of a woman, a relation 
of the uſurper*s, that had one, he went to ſee it, and 
found it in all reſpects ſo well perform'd, that he bid 
her a good price for it. She not wanting money, 
told him, ſince ſhe had the honour to be related to 
the protector, ſhe would by no means part with his 
picture; but the gentleman ſtill inſiſting upon having 
it, and deſiring her to ſet what price ſhe pleaſed up- 
on it, ſhe thinking to get rid of his importunity by 
her exorbitant demand, aſk'd him 300 1. for it, 


wien, contrary to her expectation, he had no ſooner 
heard the ſum named, but he told her ſhe ſhould 05 


have it, and accordingly paid down the money im- 


meediately, which ſhe being bound by her word to 


take, parted with her picture even with regret, tho? 
at ſo great a rate, This is to be underſtood to have 
happen'd in the protector s lifetime. Mr. Walker 
painted alſo Oliver Cromwel, and major- general 
Lambert, both in one piece, which picture is now in 
the poſſeſſion of the Earl of Bradford. His own 
picture, drawn by himſelf, now hangs in the foun- 
deer's gallery, near the publick library in Oxford. 
He died a little before the reſtoration. 


Mr. PARREY WALTON 


As an Engliſh painter, and diſciple of Wal- 
ker. He painted ſtill-life very well, but his 
| particular excellence lay in knowing and diſcovering 7 
hands. He was well verſed in Italian pictures, and 
had the care of the royal collection. He was alſo re- 
markable for mending the works of many of the 
great maſters that had ſuffer d either by age or ill 
„„ 1 lage, 


— 
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5 uſage, and this he did by ſeveral of the beſt pie- 
tures at Whitehall. He died in . . Gen 
years ago. 


Mr. ,I L L 1 4 U WISSING 
Asa face· painter, bred up under Dodaens, a 


hiſtory- painter at the Hague. Upon mende ow 


over to England, he work*d ſome time for Sir Peter 
Lely, whoſe manner he ſucceſsfully imitated, and 
after whoſe death he became famous. He painted 5 
King Charles II. and his Queen, King James II. and 
his Queen, the prince and princeſs of Denmark, and 
was ſent over to Holland, by the late King James, 

to draw the prince and princeſs c of Orange, all which 
he perform'd with applauſe. What recommended him 

to the eſteem of King Charles, was his picture of the 


duke of Monmouth, whom he drew ſeveral times, and 


in ſeveral poſtures. He drew moſt of the then court, 
and was competitor with Sir Godfrey Kneller, wha 
was at that time upon his riſe, Mr. Wiſſing was a 


perſon whoſe good manners and complaiſance re- 


_ commended him to moſt people's eſteem. In draw- 
ing his portraits, eſpecially thoſe of the fair ſex, he 


55 always took the beautiful likeneſs; and when any 


lady came to ſit to him, whoſe complexion was any 
ways pale, he would commonly take her by the hand, 
and dance her about the room till ſhe became 
warmer, by which means he heighten'd her natural 
beauty, and made her fit to be repreſented by his 
hand. He died much lamented, at the age of thir- 


ty: one, at the late Earl of Exeter's (Burleigh-houſe 


in Northampton-ſhire) and lies buried in Stamford 
church, where that noble peer erected a monument 
for him, with the following inſcription, 


Quem 
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| Quem Batava Tellus educavit, 
 Gallia aliquando fovit, -” 
Anglia cumulatioribus beneficits proſecuta eſt, 
Artium, quas varias callebat, juſtior Aſtimatrix. 
Vir facillimis & ſuaviſſmis Moribus, = 
Inter Florem & Robur Fuvente, 5 


i 


Pix Trigefimum Secundum Vite Annum ingreſſus, e : 
Millieimus Wi mu ngus Hens. „„ 


Pidlor Ae 5 Holernis Maier; 3 
Lelii celeberrimi non degener Bend. 1 
Hieĩn Fatum præcocis Ingeniil _ Z 
Quam ſubito decerpitur Botrus, 5 — 
Qua Cæteris ſeſtinantius matureſcit: 
Ciujus ad conſervandam Memoriam, 
mus Joannes Comes Exceſtrenſ; Gy: 
 Patronorum * 5 


F. M. Þ, Go 5 5 
Obit 10. Die Sept. As. 2687. „ iy 


T here is a Mezzo-Tinto print of him, under W n 
are theſe words; 5 


Culielnus I}; if ligne, inter Pifores, 0 Seca Cele- 
berrimos, nulli ſecundus Artis ſue non Ne Haz 
Decus & Ornamentum.  _ 

 tmmodicis brevis eſt Æ 4 .— 


FRANCIS 
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AS born at Lyere, in the year 1614, and 


"A Be Painter of figures in ſmall, chiefly nakeds ; 

as alſo of landſkips. His merit promoted him to be 
principal painter to the Emperor Ferdinand II. and 
afterwards coming into England with that Empe- 
ror's embaſſador, he was, upon the death of that 
Prince, made gentleman of the bed- chamber, and 
_ chief painter to King Charles II. then Prince of 


bred up in the ſchool of Rubens. He was 


Wales. He lived a conſiderable time at London in 


great eſteem, and at TR retiring to > Antwerp, 
died there. : 


Mr. MICHAEL WRIGHT. 


5 WIS. an Engliſh portrait-painter, born of Scots 


parents. He painted the judges in Guild-hall, 
| which pieces of his are deſervedly in good eſteem. 


Ne alfo drew a Highland-laird in his proper habit, 
and an Iriſh Tory in his country dreſs; ; both which OR 
whole- lengths were in ſo great repute at the time 


when they were done, that many copies were made 
after them, Mr. Wright's manner of painting was 
_ peculiar to himſelf, He was well verſed in paintings 
and drawings of almoſt all maſters. He was like- 
_ wiſe well ſkill'd in ſtatuary, and had a conſiderable 
collection of antique medals, of which he was an ex- 
cellent judge. In his latter days, he waited on my 
Lord Caſtlemain, in his embaſſy toRome, and was 


= ls lordſhip's Major-domo. Returning to England, 


he died! in London about ſix or ſeven years ago. 


THOMAS 
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THOMAS Van WYKE, 
5 Commonly call'd the Ola, 


TAS father of John van Wyke, and a famous 
painter, born at Haerlem. He painted land- 


: fciph. eſpecially havens and ſea-forts, ſhipping and 


ſmall figures; but his particular excellency lay in 
_ repreſenting chymiſts! in their laboratories, and things 
of like nature. He follow'd the manner of Peter de 

Laer, alias Bamboccio. He left England, after he 
had lived abroad a conſiderable Unnes and died hers | 
1 about twenty years ago. 8 : 


JOUN Yan k E. 


\ ON of the hls: Wente was aDutch battle- 8 


ainter of great note. He has both in his 


barks and landſkips, a great freedom of penciling 5 


and good colour; as alio a great deal of fire in moſt 


of his deſigns, ſome of which are very large, eſpe- | 
cially thols of fieges and pitch'd battles, as at Na- 
mur, the Boyn, &c. His hunting-pieces are alſo 


in greateſteem among our country gentry, for whom 


he often drew horſes and dogs by the life, in which 
he imitated the manner of Woverman. He died at 
 Mortlack, where he had lived for lome time, about : 

the Jour 1702. 55 


2 
Mr. 2 02. or 0 R. 


TAS : an eminent Dutch face-painter, whoc came 
into England about fifty years ago, and found 
here encouragement ſuitable to his merit. The por- 
traits he drew after men are admirable, having in 


. them | 
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Ge. A ESSAY, te 
them a jut, bold draft, and good colouring; but he 
did not always execute with a due regard to grace, 
eſpecially in women's faces, which is an habit can 
only be acquir'd by drawing after the moſt perfect 
beauties, of which *tis ſufficiently known our na- 
tion is kgs ſtored than his country. What we 
owe more eſpecially to him, is for his educating Mr. 
Riley, of _—= I have ſpoken elſewhere at large, 
and 8 ſhall not need to repeat any thing here. 
Mr. Zouſt painted ſeveral perſons of very great qua- 
lity. His colouring was very warm, and he was a 
great imitator of nature; but for the moſt part he 
Was unfortunate in his choice. He died in London 
: about thirty years ago. „„ 
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